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“America’s Most Unusual College” 


OFFERS EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITIES TO STUDENTS 
INTERESTED IN MUSIC, SPEECH, AND ART. 


Voice, piano, violin, pipe organ, speech, and art with- 
out additional cost above the regular academic tuition. 


A splendidly equipped phy- 

sical plant and a well-trained 
and talented faculty combined 
with a wholesome Christian at- 
mosphere make Bob Jones Col- 


lege an ideal institution for students 


interested either in taking a degree 


with a major in music, speech, or art 
or including courses in music, speech, 
or art in connection with a degree in 


another field. 


Bob Jones College offers a wide variety of 
courses leading to Bachelor of Arts and 
Bachelor of Science degrees, and in the 
Graduate School of Religion courses lead- 
ing to the Master of Arts and the Doctor of 
Philosophy degrees, and in the Graduate 
School of Fine Arts courses leading to the 
Bob Jones College, which stands Master of Arts and the Master of Fine Arts 
without apology for the “old-time degrees in music and speech. The Bob Jones 
religion” and the absolute author- College Academy affords splendid oppor- 
ity of the Bible, has had an in- tunities for high school training especially 
crease in enrollment of fifty per valuable to young men soon to enter upon 
cent in the last two years. military service. 
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One of the greatest victories to come out of this war is the triumph of love 
over hate .. . of good over evil . . . of faith over disbelief . . . as attested by 
constantly increasing interest in the Bible as a source of spiritual strength. 
New glory has been vested in this great Book, too, in World’s handsome 
editions, three of which are described below. Because of the unprecedented 
demand, some editions may be difficult to secure. We are making every effort 


to keep the supply adequate. 


ptt Your Sook Store 


MASTER ART BIBLE— Magnificent 1800 


page volume with 64 prints of famous 
religious art, 32 in full color. 525 
pages of interesting supplements. 
Genuine leather. Indexed. $6.95. 


REFERENCE BIBLE— Red Letter Con- 
cordance Edition, replete with refer- 
ence supplements and 15 full page 
illustrations. Bound in genuine leather, 
and leather lined. Gold edges. $5.00. 


REFERENCE BIBLE— Black Letter Con- 
cordance Edition, with Bible Readers’ 
Aids, 4 color plates, Family Register, 
Presentation Page. Bound in genuine 
leather, and leather lined. $4.75. 


All Editions Authorized King James Version 


TEE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY 


2231 WEST 


110th STREET © CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 






















Church 


The church should be a lighthouse in this storm; 
A beacon flung against the blackened sky, 
A white, unfailing, steadfast light that shines 


For men to steer life by. 


the church should be a home through these days, 
Where the bread of life is served, and we may find 
The Father waiting there to soothe our ills 


And give us peace of mind. 


The church should be a school where we may learn 
The holy truths these hours before the dawn, 
That we may be equipped to meet the days 


And pass the learned truths along. 


Tis church should be a church forevermore; 
A sure foundation, and a true reward 
To all whose feet are planted on the rock 


Of Jesus Christ, our Lord. 


Grace Noll Crowell 
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AN ENCHANTING LOVE STORY...WITH THE STARS 
OF MR. AND MRS. MINIVER...TOGETHER AGAIN! 


GREER GARSON 
WALTER PIDGEON 


GIVE THEIR BEST PERFORMANCE IN THEIR BEST PICTURE 


MADAME CURIE 


Directed by MERVYN LeROY Produced by SIDNEY FRANKLIN 
Presented by M.G.M. 
® 


A METRO-GOLDWYN-MAYER PICTURE with a brilliant supporting cast. Henry Travers, Robert Walker, Dame May 
Whitty, Elsa Basserman, Van Johnson, Albert Basserman, C. Aubrey Smith, Victor Francen, Reginald Owen, Margaret O’Brien 
Screen Play by Paul Osborn and Paul H. Rameau. Based on the book, ““Madame Curie” by Eve Curie 
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UR PLATFORM Christian Herald, a family 
magazine for members of all denominations has 
this as its permanent platform: To conserve, in- 
fterpret, and extend the vital elements of Evan- 
gelical Christian Faith. To support World Peace: 
that it may be world-wide and lasting; Church 
Unity: that it may be increasingly a reality 
Temperance: that through education it may be- 

come universal and that the liquor problem may 

be solved. To carry forward a practical ministry 

to those in need. To champion those forces . . . 

wherever they. appear .. . that bid fair to aid in 
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Question: 

From time to time I have heard of 
people who have died—that is, who have 
been apparently without life in them for 
a period of five or ten minutes or longer. 
They have then been revived and made 
a complete recovery. Is this possible or 
are such people just publicity seekers 
when they make such announcements? 


Answer: 

The scientific answer involved in all 
of this I find quite beyond me. I, of 
course, believe that so far as the soul is 
concerned, we do not die when the body 
dies, that life itself is eternal and that 
eternal life is now. As to whether, from 
the physiological standpoint, all func- 
tions, including the heart, with the flow 
of blood to brain centers, could be 
stopped for any length of time, and then 
started again to allow of a normal physi- 
cal recovery, scientists, I believe, say no. 


Question: 

Gandhi says, “I am a _ follower of 
Jesus.” What does he mean? Has he 
forsaken Hinduism for Christianity? 


Answer: 

Gandhi has not forsaken Hinduism 
for Christianity. He once said before a 
chapel audience in a great Christian in- 
stitution, “You prefer Christ worship 
and I prefer cow worship.” A man may 
be Christlike in many of his acts and 
yet by deliberate choice and decision 
not be a Christian. Gandhi accepts Jesus 
as one of the greatest, if not the greatest, 
ethical and religious leader. He may 
even have said, “I am a follower of 
Jesus” and [ understand that the picture 
of Jesus is the only picture on the wall 
of his room; but those who have led us 
to believe that Gandhi, himself, is a 
Christian, have misrepresented Gandhi. 


Question: 


I have been told that Paul absolutely 
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ORGANIZER AND LEADER OF THE NATIONAL YOUTH RADIO CONFERENCE 


forbade from speaking in 
churches or appearing uncovered in the 
sanctuary—that they are to be seen and 
not heard. Is this true and should this 
course be followed? 


women 


Answer: 

Paul spoke of a particular situation 
and in a particular time and his words 
in their application to churches in our 
day should at least be read in the light 
of those other words spoken by _ this 
same Paul: IL Corinthians 3:6— For 
He hath made us able ministers of the 
New Testament, not of the letter, but 
of the spirit; for the letter killeth, but 
the spirit giveth life.” 

It is well to remember that Paul is not 
infallible. Only One is infallible. If this 
particular injunction were followed, the 
20th Century church would go out of 
business! _ 


Question: 

What is your reaction to the sugges- 
tion that Japan be stripped of all her 
colonies, etc., and that she again become 
the weak island power she was in 1890? 


Answer: 

It is my personal opinion and convic- 
tion that no nation should hold so-called 
inferior or under-privileged peoples as 
colonies following this war. Colonies are, 
of course, to be distinguished from do- 
minions or free states within an empire. 
I believe that colonies should be the col- 
lective responsibility of the free nations 
and that until a people is competent to 
exercise its complete freedom, its affairs 
should be administered by such a col- 
lective responsibility and for the primary 
interest of the colony itself. The princ- 
ple herein stated should certainly apply to 
Japan, and to the United States and 
Britain as well. 


Question: 
What is the real problem in this su- 
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premely important matter of organic 
Protestant unity? Who is to blame? 


Answer: 

I do not have time nor space to an- 
swer that question! The answer is per- 
haps suggested by a recent “exchange” 
between a distinguished Presbyterian 
clergyman and an equally distinguished 
Baptist editor. Dr. John S. Bonnell, pas- 
tor of the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian 
Church in New York City, commenting 
upon the fact that there are eleven sub- 
divisions of Baptists (I think there are 
actually more!) said: “It is difficult to 
believe that there is any valid reason 
why they should remain separate.” Dr. 
John Bradbury, editor of the Watchman- 
Examiner replied, “Baptists are simply 
waiting for Presbyterians to lead the 
way, for we have a 1943 book before us 
which gives the names of ten subdivisions 
of Presbyterians.” (And again we believe 
that there more!) Dr. Bradbury 
continued, “We see no valid reason why 
they should remain separate!” In my 
opinion there are some things more im- 
portant than organic Protestant union 
and among these is vital, dynamic, sac- 
rificial Protestant unity in 
tasks throughout the earth, 


are 


Kingdom 


Question: 

In a cartoon appearing in a New York 
newspaper for Friday, December 24, two 
children were shown saying their pray- 
ers. The little girl prays as follows: “God 
bless Mommy and Daddy and Santa 
Claus and God— Hitler and Tojo. 
Amen.” What do you say to that? 


Answer: 

I can’t say it in printable language or 
in language that I use. To thus abuse 
this timeless prayer of little children is 
a shameless thing. Any publication that 
would allow it has disgraced itself. 


Question: 

Do you think that the Protestant 
Church should take a place at the peace 
table; that a responsible, distinguished 
official representative of the Church 
should be at that all-important gather- 
ing? 


Answer: 

No! I do not think so. It would be a 
mistake for the Protestant Church to be 
thus officially represented. Christianity 
and the Protestant Church should be 
represented by every man sitting at the 
peace table and the influence of the 
Protestant Church should be a_ vital 
factor in the conclusions reached. Indeed, 
if the Protestant Church is not thus rep- 
resented there will be tragedy for us all. 
Official representation is another matter 
—then the flood gates would be open. 
Every other Faith would demand repre- 
sentation. Democracy’s principle, “the 
separation of the Church and State” 
would be endangered and perhaps lost. 
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Question: 

Is Dr. Norman Vincent Peale a Meth- 
odist or is he a Unity Minister? Is the 
“Christian Endeavor World” published 
by Presbyterians? And what is the de- 
nomination of Curist1,N Herawp? 


Answer: 

Beginning with the last question— 
CuristiAn Hera.p is interdenomination- 
al as is also the Christian Endeavor 
World. Dr. Peale belongs to the Classis 
of New York in the Reformed Church 
in America (Dutch). He is pastor of the 
Marble Collegiate Church, Fifth Avenue 
at 29th Street, and a vice-president of 
the World’s Christian Endeavor Union. 


Question: 

What can be done to stop the advertis- 
ing of booze? It appears everywhere... 
radio, newspapers, etc. 
cape it. 


Answer: 

I agree that everything possible should 
be done to stop the advertising of booze. 
I fully endorse Curist1an Herawp’s re- 
cent statement from Journalist Roscoe 
Drummond advocating the prohibiting 
of all liquor advertising. 


Question: 

Is it a fact that officers have access to 
intoxicating liquor which is denied en- 
listed men? I have heard charges made 
that officers are frequently found under 
the influence of liquor. 


Answer: 

It is a fact that in many instances offi- 
cers have distilled and other high-con- 
tent alcoholic beverages available, while 
these same liquors are denied to enlisted 
men. The entire practice is bad for Army 
morale and discipline. 


Question: 

What do you think of women serving 
on juries and acting in other publie ca- 
pacities? Is this not against the law of 
nature and the law of God? 


Answer: 

I like the idea and I do not think it is 
against the law of nature and the law 
of God. It is an added burden for wom- 
anhood but another open door of op- 
portunity for them. 


Question: 

From your observation, is the religious 
faith which our troops took from our 
homes and churches to the battlefields, 
holding up under fire? 


Answer: 
Yes. And how deeply I regret that so 


We cannot es-| 


vast a number of our troops did not 


carry with them into the service a vital 
and dynamic religious faith. But again 
and again I have been profoundly moved 


by the fact that men have found a real | 


religious faith under fire. 
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To make each 





Moller organ a little better 


than the one before 


... Knowing the mechanics of 
anorgan...comprehending the 
relation of each of its parts to 
every other... understanding 
what makes an organ fine... 
These are not enough. 


To build the Artist of Organs 
there must be pride in fashion- 
ing even the smallest part... 
desire for perfection... plus 
knowledge, plus understanding. 


It takes time to produce a crafts- 
man. And it is no uncommon 
sight to find father and son side- 
by-side at a Moller workbench. 


It is not exaggeration to say 
that an organ reflects in its tone 
the quality of the workmanship 
that built it. 


The name Moller is a synonym 
for the highest in pipe organ 
achievement. Moller craftsmen 
have earned their name... 
through long association with 
Moller... through mastery of 
their particular skills...through 
pride in their work... through 
adherence to an ideal—to make 
each Maller organ a little better 
than the one before. 


For as short a time as we can 
make it, Moller craftsmanship 
must yet turn its skills to Pro- 
duction for Victory. 


OMOMER 


THE ARTIST OF ORGANS ~ THE ORGAN OF ARTISTS 


HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND 


BACK THE ATTACK—WITH WAR BONDS 
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The unique combination of Cook’s 
GRADED Uniform Lessons with 
“Step-by-Step Teaching” insures 
Sunday School growth. “Attend- 
ance going up,” is the common 
report. Adopt this complete plan 
in your Sunday School... thou- 
sands have with outstanding re- 
sults. Makes every teacher a ped- 
agogical expert ... every pupil a 
keen and eager learner. See sam- 
ple lessons FREE. 


Sack Lesson Graded Sex Ways 


Whatever Department you teach, this plan grades the “International” Lesson 
within the understanding and life-experience of your pupils.. Here are Lesson Helps that 
inspire and lift your boys and girls to the highest spiritual level their hearts and minds can 
grasp and hold. As in day school, mathematics is graded from multiplication tables through 
fractions up to algebra and geometry, so these Sunday School Lessons are graded to impart 
the riches of Bible teaching in progressive unfolding through each Department from Be- 
ginners to Adults. 


rtmazing New “Step-Gy-Step” Method 


These graded lessons are broken up into 5 simple steps, pedagogically sound, which give 
you an interest-compelling program to present every Sunday. The “Step-by-Step” 
plan saves teachers’ valuable time, maintains instruction at a uniform high level in all 
classes, keeps scholars on their toes, and avoids awkward breaks. Each step follows logi- 
cally as the lesson advances. You will be amazed at the magic of this plan in leading 
boys and girls and young people to Christ, in building attendance, and attracting new 
scholars. 


Mail Coupon for FREE 
Teaching Melps! 



















FREE? 


é DAVID C. COOK PUBLISHING COMPANY ii “Victory” Handhook 


». 800-C North Grove Avenue, Elgin, Illinois Pe : 
> Please send me FREE “Victory” Handbook explaining ore gel ercay Bekenl Worker 
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© New “Step-by-Step” Teaching Plan and Graded Uniform "A Mail coupon for your copy. 
Lessons. Also send FREE samples of Teaching Helps for @ e “Sy 
: * ccessful Sunda 
C Begin. 1 Pri. (Jr. DInter-Sr. OY.P. (Adult Dept(s). © Special Offer Gshecl Attaninene 
ri ‘ ") Plans”. -A HOW-TO-DO-IT MANUAL 
(1 Check here for ............. cop(y)(ies)-of 140 page book a opening new ways for larger attendance. 
“Successful Sunday School Attendance Plans,” price f) SOc each, or free with order of Lesson 
50¢ each. I enclose g................ (copy FREE with order » materials you are NOT now using total- 
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A DEPARTMENT OF INTERPRETATION AND COMMENT ON THE MONTH’S CHIEF EVENTS 
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TAXES: On our desk lies a letter from 
Uncle Sam, in the form of an income-tax 
blank. It is suppose to be filled out and 
mailed in before March 15, but it has 
been there four days and we haven't 
touched it yet. The slightest, most casual 
examination convinces us that our friend 
was right; our friend suggests that until 
the Government finds a way to give us 
and more understandable tax 
blanks, that we just send our pay-check 
to Washington and ask Mr. Morgenthau 
to send us back enough for rent, food and 
clothes. 


shorter 


Seriously, Washington is worried over 
that blank more than we are; every Con- 
gressman and Senator is holding his head 
over the stacks of protests that come in 
daily from their constituents. There will 
be action. Soon. 

There are several proposals being con- 
sidered. One is that the withholding 
taxes be raised, so that there will be no 
blanks at all. We think that quite pos- 
sible. The Government knows how much 
it needs to run the war; it also knows 
how much income they can expect from 
the country. It doesn’t seem like such a 
tremendous problem, from where we sit. 

And while we're on the subject, we 
still believe that a sales tax, on a nation- 
wide basis, is the only way out. Those 
able to buy most should pay most; those 
with money to spend should pay the 
piper. The white-collar class has been 
soaked long enough. 


SERVICE: The prospects are that the 
President’s plea for a universal service 
act will be denied, that his bill will not 
pass. But there will be debate on the 
pro’s and con’s of universal service, even 
if the bill is buried. 

We would go all-out in publicizing the 
need for such a move, if we felt that such 
a move were necessary; it seems neither 
necessary nor desirable. Those who want 
it say it is necessary (1) in order to 
“equalize” the sacrifices included in win- 
ning the conflict, between those at home 
and those at the front. That’s nonsense; 
we at home can never equal the sacri- 
fice being made by the man in the fox- 
hole. Or (2) that such service is neces- 
sary to produce the materials so sorely 
PAGE 7 © CHRISTIAN HZRALD MAR. 1944 
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needed by our armed forces. That’s non- 
sense, too, for there is no over-all short- 
age of manpower here; the average in- 
dustry is working fifty hours a week, and 
some industries are already closing down 
and throwing men out of work. 

The reason lies deeper: it lies, if we 
may be frank, in a badly bungled labor 
policy on the part of the Administration. 
Labor has been encouraged beyond a 
reasonable point, and it is unfair to pe- 
nalize the people in forcing them into 
what is practically conscript labor, to 
help the Administration out of a bad 
jam with labor. What we need is not a 
civilian labor conscription law but a la- 
bor policy that is at once firm and just. 


STRIKES: Over the air the other night, 
we heard the eminent Arthur Garfield 
Hays debating with the equally emi- 
nent Channing Pollock; from Mr. Hays 
came the suggestion that labor is much 
maligned, that there have been a few 
scattered strikes, but that on the whole 
labor had made a tremendous, ultra- 
patriotic contribution to the winning of 
World War II. 

During 1943 there were 3,787 strikes 
involving a loss of 13,947,273 man-days 
of work. In one eight-month period, 2,760,- 
000 workers were absent from their posts. 
Still, it is true, as Mr. Hays hints, that 
American labor has furnished a produc- 
tion that has broken production records 
of all time. The truth to us seems to 
lie somewhere between the two extremes. 
Labor has broken records: it has also 
shown itself to be inordinately selfish 
and unAmerican on not too-widely scat- 
tered occasions. The men at the front, 
we learn, are a bit bitter about it. They 
will be saying things, when they come 
home. They will wonder why it is that 
they were called upon to do so much 
with so little at the very moment that 
Rockefeller Center in New York City 
was being tied up by a strike which 
broke over a supposed firing by the man- 
agement of two recalcitrant scrubwomen! 


GEORGIA: We have said some sharp 
things in this column about the archaic 
prison system of the state of Georgia, 
but now we want to say a pleasant thing 
or two. It isn’t that the people of Geor- 
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gia have taken us to task; they haven’t 
said a word to us about those sharp 
words. Naturally. 
to blame. 


The people weren't 


Calloused and inefficient governments 
are to blame for man’s penal cruelty to 
man; if the people of the average state 
in these United States knew how their 
civil prisoners were being treated, there 
would be a revolution. The people of 
Georgia found out how their convicts 
were being treated—and there is a wide- 
spread reform under way. Floggings, 
sweatboxes and chains are going, going, 
gone; neat, respectable clothing is taking 
the place of degrading and spirit-crush- 
ing stripes and uniforms. We even hear 
of phonograph records and pets getting 
in behind the walls—and that’s quite all 
right with us. 

What we're after with the prisoner is 
not a crushing of his spirit, but a re- 
forming of it. 


DREAMING: This item probably should 
come under “Temperance,” but it is 
Washington news and national news, so 
we put it At the Capitol, this 
month, we had a “hearing” on the liquor 
question. It was no hearing, but some- 
thing of a farce. It made the wets jubi- 
lant and the drys chagrined. It shouldn’t 
happen again. 

For one thing, the drys had poor rep- 
resentation. While we are glad to pay 
all honor to those who have carried on 
this fight (aye, carried it on before we 
were born!) it still seems plain to us that 
what is needed in the temperance fight 
and in most of our temperance organiza- 
tions is a little young blood. Age has 
done its job, walked its mile. It’s time 
for youth to come to the fore. 

For another, there is a statement we 
cannot let pass. Representative Celler 
of New York said in Washington, that 
he understood the drys “have a bankroll 
of ten million dollars for lobbying.” We’d 
like to know just what reason the Con- 
gressman has for such an understanding; 
where does he get those figures? What 
proof has he for such a statement as 
this? 

There would be nothing illegal about 
it if the drys did have ten million dol- 
lars, but the very knowledge of posses- 
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sion would probably cause a lot of 
staunch dry advocates to drop dead of 
shock and heart failure. They never had 
any such money as this, and probably 
never will have. Those who fight alcohol 
are not the rich, but the middle class and 
the poor. 

Just where did you get that ten mil- 
lion, Mr. Celler? 


COURIERS CUES: Czech government- 
in-exile is re-aligning with Russia; that 
spells confusion for democratic Czechs 
. . . Out of 3,508,000 fathers reclassified 
in U.S. draft, as of January 1, a total of 
2,349,000, or nearly two out of three, 
were deferred on grounds of occupation. 
What do you work at? Soldiers 
abroad evidently want to vote only on 
two things: President, and the labor sit- 
uation .. . Danger of inflation in U.S. is 
lessening; a successful invasion of Eu- 
rope will all but annihilate it . . . Gov- 
ernment is planning a tremendous na- 
tion-wide road-building program to start 
at the armistice ... Tire rationing may 
be tightened, after all... We will have 
11.3 million men in the armed forces by 
July . . . Dewey still gains among Re- 
publicans, Willkie still slips; Hoover- 
Landon approval will not help Dewey 
among younger element . We think 
MacArthur will not be nominated for 
Vice President . . . Congress after the 
next election will probably have Demo- 
cratic Senate, Republican House. 


a wa 


ITALY: The smashing success of the 
American invasion southeast of Rome 
has most of us cheering and some of us 
wondering. Those who wonder are, for 
the most part, the armchair strategists 
who are muttering in their beards, “Why 
didn’t they do this before?” 

We don’t just like those armchair 
fellows; they are too much like the men 
of whom Socrates said, “They talk of 
that of which they know nothing.” Why 
didn’t the Americans do this before? Go 
back and read the accounts of this land- 
ing on the beaches near Rome, and you 
will find that there was a great deal of 
preliminary work done before the landing 
barges arrived. The Americans walked 
ashore without the least opposition; it 
was two hours before the first German 
gun was heard. But for weeks before the 
Yanks landed, we were working on the 
seven German airports around Rome; we 
destroyed six of them. That gave us the 
necessary command of the air over our 
infantrymen as they swept up the beach. 

Allied air forces also broke every Ger- 
man supply line between Rome and the 
invaded coast—every railroad, every 
highway. That’s why the Germans 
couldn’t counterattack immediately. We 
also staged an all-out drive near Cassino, 
which forced the Germans to rush badly 








ACME RADIOPHO10 


The pews are bare except for one worshiper (probably a Nazi) as a Quisling pastor conducts his first 
service in Lillehammer, Norway. This photo, from a reliable source, illustrates the sort of passive 


resistance the Norwegians are using against the Nazis. Circles show pastor and congregation of one. 


needed reserves from Rome and_ the 
coast, leaving the spot picked for the in- 
vasion poorly guarded. The American 


generals waited until those German 
troops were miles away; then they 
landed! 


No, we really haven’t much respect 
for the armchair fighters. We feel they 
should stick to their knitting, and let 
the generals fight the war. These gen- 
erals knew as well as the home folks just 
how impossibly bloody the fight was in 
the south of Italy, but they waited until 
they were sure the new fight around 
Rome would not be equally bloody. 

Let’s let the generals take care of the 
strategy. That’s what they are there for. 


POLAND: The fat is in the fire over 
the Polish border—or what is to be the 
Polish border. The Russian bear has 
holed up on the question, telling the 
United States and Britain that this is 
his hole, his problem. Mr. Hull, in a 
press conference held as we go to press, 
was plainly anxious over the situation. 
Anthony Eden, for England, says that 
Britain will not recognize any changes 
in Poland’s frontiers “unless they are af- 
fected with the full consent and good 
will of both parties.” 


Mr. Eden cannot do or say otherwise. 
If Poland is to be thrown to the wolves, 
then notice is served therewith on every 
small nation in Europe that it can ex- 
pect a good mauling at the peace table, 
and that the Atlantic Charter is not 
worth the parchment it is written on. 
And then we lose everything we have 
fought for, and every drop of blood 
spilled in this global grisliness is spilled 
in vain. 

What is really involved here is not 
so much a snub for Washington and Lon- 
don as a direct blow at the Polish govern- 
ment-in-exile. The Soviet does not like 
that government, does not want to work 
with it on a solution of this border ques- 
tion. Particularly the Russians do not 
like Polish Premier Wladyslaw  Racz- 
kiewiez and Polish Commander-in-Chief 
Kazimierz Sosnowski—both of whom 
were once ardent followers of Marshal 
Pilsudski, scourge of the Reds! The bear, 
like the elephant, never forgets. (If we 
‘an’t all forget, what hope is there for 
a just peace?) 

Behind the conflict too is the deter- 
mination of Russia to keep this a strictly 
Russian-Polish debate. But is that con- 
sistent with the Moscow agreements, 
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which provided for the organization of 
an Inter-Allied European Advisory Com- 
mission to settle just such territorial 
disputes as this? Is that Commission to 
work, or isn’t it? 

Far be it from us to cause any Allied 
discord at the very moment when it is 
imperative that we win a war against a 
fearful enemy. But we are thinking 
about what is to follow that war, about 
a generation yet to come which will be 
vitally concerned with what we do now 
to save them from a third global conflict. 
It seems vital to us, at this point, that 
we all “play ball according to the rules.” 


FINISHED: Yes, the landing below 
Rome was easy; the Russians are driving 
the Nazis almost into a rout. Yet for 
any of us to believe now that Germany 
is done, or that she will be done very 
soon, is as wishful as it is bad. 

There were 500,000 foreign workers in 
Germany at the start of the war; today 
there are more than 6,000,000. Add 
30,000,000 German workers, and you get 
an idea of Germany’s productive power. 
The bombings, devasting as they are, 
have not yet seriously crippled that pro- 
ductive power. China learned how to 
protect herself from that, taking her in- 
dustry underground. The Germans are 
just as smart as the Chinese. 

The Germans have a military strength 
of over 300 divisions—armed to the 
teeth, well fed, well clad, as arrogant as 


ever. Add 100 more divisions from the 
satellite nations, slightly less well 


equipped, fed and clad. That’s Germany 
in the field. It is no corporal’s guard. 

Old men and children are not yet 
fighting Germany’s desperate fight. Men 
from 17 to 60 are registered, liable to 
call, but the fighting army is made of 
men 18 and over, and men of 45 have not 
yet been called upon to fight, except in 
rare instances. 

This is no pienic. Mr. Churchill was 
right, months ago, when he remarked to 
Commons that “the enemy is still proud 
—and strong!” What we need against 
him is not overconfidence, but a hitch in 
our belts and a tightening of our jaws. 


TOUGH: Said an Australian trooper, 
fighting his way toward Saidor against 
the Japanese: “A bloke ought to qualify 
for a mountaineering certificate if he 
gets over that.” Over “that” meant a 
terrain which is brutally hard on the 
men who must drive out the Japanese; 
the terrain is a tougher enemy than the 
Nipponese. 

General MacArthur, commanding, 
knows just how tough it is, and he is 
outwitting it. Bit by bit, the pattern he 
is following comes clear. What he is do- 
ing is to deliver series of fast, devastat- 
ing, widely scattered strokes, using every 
bit of offensive armament he has, to 
envelop a fortress known as Rabaul. His 
victories at Cape Gloucester and Bou- 
gainville put his fighter-planes within 
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striking distance of Rabaul. Soon he will 
be striking at Kavieng on New Ireland, 
and then at the Admiralty Islands. With 
these “Admiralty’s,” he would have the 
Japanese bastion of the Pacific cut off 
and left completely useless. 

But there still remains a bloody clear- 
ing-out of the Japanese around Madang. 
That must be done by troopers—Aussies 
and Yanks—crawling through steaming 
jungles, sniping at snipers, buying every 
inch of the ground at a high price. It is 
the only way. 


REAL ESTATE: The Northern Baptists 
are now in possession of one of the fin- 
est conference-grounds in these United 
States. It is the 1,070-acre estate former- 
ly owned by Victor Lawson, publisher of 
the Chicago Daily News. It includes an 
81-room house or hotel on the shores of 
Green Lake, Wisconsin, and the Baptists 
are reported to have paid some $300,000 
for the tract. 

Three hundred thousand dollars seems 
like a lot of money when you say it slow- 
ly; as a matter of fact, as things are now, 
it is a drop in the bucket. We are throw- 
ing billions—trillions, eventually—into 
the business of blowing collective human- 
ity into individual bloody bits; we are 
hardly interested, any more, in reading 
of a drive to raise a few mere millions. 
It’s encouraging to find a Church willing 
to raise and spend a few thousand for the 
work of the Kingdom of God. 


The Methodists have their Ocean 


OFFICIAL U. S. MARINE CORPS PHOTO 
Chaplain William H. McCorkle, USN, Kingsport, 
Tenn., examines his helmet, pierced by two 
enemy bullets when he landed with the Marines 
on Bougainville. 


The holes were later welded. 









Grove, the Southern Presbyterians their 
Montreat, both of which have done won- 
ders in education and understanding for 
those denominations. The same wonders 
can now happen among the Northern 
Baptists. Held together as that Church 
is by its “rope of sand,” this national 
meeting-ground can produce more unity 
and cooperation in a year than train- 
loads of printed periodicals and propa- 
ganda could produce in a lifetime. 

If this Baptist investment doesn’t pay 
spiritual dividends in religious education 
and spiritual consecration at the rate of 
three hundred thousand percent, then we 
have lost our head for figures and our 
confidence in the Church. We congratu- 
late the Baptists. They look to the fu- 
ture, with a heartening courage. 


MISLEADING: In two or three widely 
separated cities, we read of misleading 
publicity, talk and plain gossip on race 
riots. New York’s leading Protestant 
ministers and Jewish rabbis have just 
condemned this trend in Manhattan. We 
recently showed a friend from Boston the 
headlines in a New York newspaper de- 
scribing the wild “race riots” of the day 
before in his home town, and he gasped: 
“T was right on the spot when that riot 
was supposed to have taken place—and I 
saw no riot at all!” (It turned out that 
two men had a short fist-fight in a drug- 
store!) 

Sometimes, we think there is such a 
thing as too much freedom of speech. One 
of those times is when the rabble-rousers 
and the professionally anti this-or-that 
are given front-page headlines to adver- 
tise something that did not happen at all, 
and that shouldn’t have been advertised 
if it had happened. There is a lot of loose 
talk going around this country on the 
question of race, and it should be 
stopped before needless harm is done and 
innocent blood needlessly shed. 

Have you tried to stop it in your 
town? 


GOOD WILL: New Jersey is drafting 
a new constitution; large in the minds of 
the legislators who are working on it is 
the question of a new statement on racial 
and religious discrimination and intoler- 
ance that will have real teeth. It’s too 
early now to prophesy, but we believe the 
forthcoming statement from Trenton will 
be something for other states to study 
carefully. It’s a new departure in politics 
when the legislators begin to think of 
good will and tolerance in terms of the 
state constitution and the statute-books. 
The desire for good will has spread to 
New England: the State Legislature of 
Rhode Island may get a bill this year cal- 
culated to establish a state council of 
eleven members to promote “inter-racial 
good will between labor, civic, religious 
and fraternal groups in Rhode Island, and 
to encourage inter-racial cultural studies 
in public and parochial schools. . .” 
We like this Rhode Island idea even 
better than the Jersey idea. For we be- 
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Thomas in the Detroit News 


AT THE FRONT THEY WANT TO WIN THE WAR 


lieve that you never get good will or tol- 
erance by way of a line in a state consti- 
tution or a law on the lawbooks: you get 
it via education and cultivation of human 
intelligence, which is what the council 
of eleven in Rhode Island evidently will 
encourage. 

Good luck, Rhode Island. May your 
tribe increase! 


LOSING: Enrollment in Methodist 
Sunday schools has dropped from 5,418. 
798 in 1940 to 5,093,558 in 1942. To find 
out why, a survey of 600 carefully select- 
ed laymen and a larger number of pastors 
was taken. Reasons for the decline, ac- 
cording to the survey: 

1. There is no definite conviction on 
the part of the people generally that the 
church school is important. 2. There is 
inferior work on the part of officers and 
Methodist 
church school teachers are frequently in 
competition with teachers of other de- 
nominations whose doctrines are simple 
and direct. And 4. There is a lack of con- 
cern on the part of church workers for 
the spiritual welfare of others. 

That, we think, would apply to every 
denomination in Protestantism. 


teachers in many schools. 3. 


INTERNEES: Those missionaries who 
came home on the Gripsholm are telling 
us a lot about the internment camps in 
which our American missionaries are im- 


They quite agree that there 
have not been many atrocities or even 
much deliberate abuse of Americans in 
these camps; the greatest hardship has 
come in the matter of food, and even 
here, one missionary claims, “it was un- 
questionably better food than the guards 
and the (Japanese) army were getting.” 

The missionary goes on: “We will run 
into difficulties .. . if we try to judge the 
Japanese by our standards. Not one-half 
of one percent of the Japanese nation 
understands our standards. The uncer- 
tainty of life under internment and some 
portion of the mental cruelty were un- 
avoidable. The bitterness and rage of 
Japanese guards can be understood if you 


prisoned. 


realize that after experiencing unprece- 
dented victories, they learned of major 
defeats, one after the other. Why should 
they not feel bitter toward their enemies? 
It is their natural reaction. They have 
never developed any other philosophy.” 

And these, good reader, are wise, wise 
words. 


HERE AND THERE: Richmond (Va.) 
pastor preached a missionary sermon re- 
cently; a stranger came around and gave 
him $2,000 for missions. The stranger’s 
name, please . . . Not a single church- 
related college was closed in 1943 ... 
Soon, there may be a merger into one 
body of the Federal Council, the Inter- 
national Council of Rel!zious Education, 





the Council of Church Boards of Educa- 
tion, the Home Missions Council, the 
United Council of Church Women and 
the United Stewardship Council 
Pretty soon we will all be one big organ- 
ization; will that be good or bad? . . . 
Contrary to popular ideas, the larger de- 
nominations grew faster last year than 
the small sects ... And that’s all for this 
month. 


TEMPERANCE 


CLINIC: This month sees the opening 
of two diagnostic and guidance clinics for 
inebriates in New Haven, Conn.; they 
are the first such clinics in America. 

Distinctly not “sobering-up” stations, 
these clinics are free, sponsored jointly 
by the Yale Laboratory of Applied Psy- 
chology and the Connecticut Prison As- 
sociation, and staffed by psychiatrists, a 
psychologist, a social worker and a clerk. 
Representatives of Alcoholics Anony- 
mous and the Salvation Army are on call. 
Patients will be referred to the clinic by 
the courts, welfare agencies, hospitals 
and private agencies. 

This is the way the disease—and alco- 
holism 7s a disease—should be handled. 
Too long have we left it to the costly 
bungling of amateurs in the psychopathic 
wards of charity hospitals. 

Of course, this is remedy, and not pre- 
vention. Curistran HeEracp still believes 
that it is a strategy of nonsense to attack 
the problem after the harm has been 
done. What we still need to get at is tiie 
root of the tree—the vats of the breweis. 





PATRIOT: Barleycorn the Patriot 
could, if he would, tell the truth about 
absenteeism in the war effort. So long as 
he won’t, we will: 

The regional director of the War Man- 
power Commission in New York City re- 
veals that drunkenness headed the list of 
reasons for N.Y. absenteeism, and he 
adds: “The day after pay-day was found 
to be the worst day for absences, fe - 
ures to report amounting to fifty per- 
cent in some cases.” 

The National Association of Manufac- 
turers reports that in 1943, lost time in 
twenty-five war plants was greatest on 
Sunday and Monday, with “hangovers” 
offered as the most frequent excuse. The 
N. A. M. estimates that not less than 
three billion man-hours were lost to in- 
dustry in the U.S. in 1942 through ab- 
senteeism. 

A survey by Dr. Frederick Slobe of 
Chicago, credits at least eleven percent of 
all cases of absenteeism as involving the 
alcohol factor. If booze was involved in 
not more than that small percentage of 
cases, it would still account for not less 
than 137,500 years (300-day) of work 
lost annually in these critical times. 

Three cheers for Patriot Barleycorn! 
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MARCH, 1944 


WINNING THE PEACE 
hy alee pasp British anti-pacifist and the 


editor of an important American missionary 
journal have just spoken out on the peace, ex- 
pressing their convictions and revealing the preju- 
dice which is generally associated with the extremist. 

The Britisher, once Under Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs in England, discusses his program in a news- 
paper article entitled “Twelve Points for Germany.” 
He is both realistic and convincing. He is neither 
a “sob sister” nor a “kill ’em all” advocate. He in- 
sists, however, upon “full compensation for, or res- 
toration of, machinery and equipment removed or 
destroyed.” He also calls for “restoration of or 
compensation for commercial and industrial inter- 
ests forcibly acquired.” To some this may sound 
good, but so did “full reparation” sound good in the 
last war. Not only the responsible generation but 
the unborn to the end of an age would be saddled 
with war guilt and held for its atonement. If we 
desire a durable peace more than the futile letter of 
the law with its “eye for an eye and a tooth for a 
tooth,” we do not want this. 

He somewhat destroys our faith in him as a fac- 
tualist when he says in his article, “The churches 
have been militarized. They have never protested 
against the misdeeds of the army because it (the 
army) is next door to their God, as it is to the reac- 
tionary bureaucracy and judiciary .. .” Hitler and 
Goebbels know better than that! Just about the only 
protests raised through these long pagan years have 
been raised by the voices of the Church. Today those 
voices are still heard out of the dungeon and beyond 
fire and sword. 

The missionary journal, under “Editorial Com- 
ment,” quotes President Roosevelt on the costs of 
an American bombing raid over Germany; the edi- 
torial concludes: “Years hence, when the moralist 
will have said all that there is to be said about the 
sinfulness of war, the economist will still be damning 
its incredible stupidity. Who can ever explain why 
sane men in positions of international authority dur- 
ing the years from 1919 to 1939 permitted it to 
happen?” Well, Brother, perhaps “years hence” 
both moralists and economists will distribute the 
blame. If they do, we are sure that others than “those 


Ww 


in positions of international authority” will then be 
included in the final judgment. Nor will religious 
leaders escape their share of responsibility. Indeed, 
all men and women with any measure of influence 
will share in the comprehensive indictment and the 
writer of the “comment” and the writer of this edi- 
torial will be included. It is and will continue to be 
more profitable to look ahead rather than behind, yet 
profiting always by our memories. Certainly, re- 
criminations will not help. Certainly too, never 
again will there be justification for such mottoes as 
“Keep America out of the war and war out of the 
world.” Only the latter half of that motto ever was 
timely or even Christian! Surely, in the light of the 
presert event and with the moral debacle that has 
come to a multitude of young people through the un- 
wisdom of sincere, elder leaders who should have 
known better, campaigns to commit youth in positive 
declarations such as “I will have no part in armed 
conflict, not even a war to deiend American soil” 
can never again be justified or excused. 

Yes, moralists and economists years hence, when 
they discuss the waste and sinfulness of war, should 
include a// of us in their indictment. 

We did things we should not have done and left 
undone things we should have done. May God for- 
give us! 

Constructively toward a durable peace and with 
the purpose to win the peace for Christ, the Dulles 
Commission of: the Federal Council of the Church 
ot Christ in America, supplemented and strength- 
ened by the realistic Christian Conference on War 
and Peace, is giving to the churches dynamic, states- 
manlike guidance and leadership. Christians every- 
where are uniting to accept the heroic fact that 
winning the war and winning the peace are one and 
indivisible. 

The Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America may be trusted. Its various commissions 
will provide basic material and do the spade work, 
but the Council itself will finish the work, coordinate 
the activities and supply continuing leadership. In 
the past the Council has suffered because, sensitive 
to the convictions of its minorities and respecting 
always the pacifist conscience, to some it has seemed 
to forget its obligation to the conscience of the major- 
ity or to have been slow in representing that ma- 
jority, but we believe that the Federal Council will 
represent and function for the whole Church. The 
primary emphasis will continue to be evangelical 
and ecumenical, the first task evangelism in all its 
aspects and the constant goal a Christlike world. 
From these the Council will not be turned aside 
while over the world it calls men to their spiritual 
unity in Christ the Lord. 
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FACING THE FUTURE ... . 


German youth must choose between the good and evil 


elements of Germany’s rich past. 


A new education for peace, as opposed to the traditional 
German education for war, must be the keynote of the Al- 
lied program for Germany after the Armistice. This, and 
not a program of vengeance, will make another German 


dictator impossible. 


HE question of how to treat the 
Germans after their defeat depends on 
another question: How did the German 
people act between Versailles and Hitler, 
in their fourteen years of democracy? 

Called upon to summarize what I have 
written on German history, I would 
name as the chief item the fatal separa- 
tion of Mind and State in Germany. No 
other nation shows its political and intel- 
lectual strata as detached as Germany 
did, and still does. 

Whatever has made Germany’s name 
great in history was contributed by com- 
moners. This can be traced from Kepler 
to Einstein, from Luther to Nietzsche. 
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But none of these poets and philosophers, 
educators and inventors have ever had 
the least influence on the government of 
their country. They lived on islands and 
they saw the ship of state pass by on the 
great stream of national life. 

On this ship sat the nobles and the 
Junkers. Not only in Prussia were the 
army and the government run by men 
who neither by education nor by in- 
clination appreciated intellectual achieve- 
ments. For this very reason German 
leadership, so excellent in the army, was 
not successful in politics. 

Your great statesman Woodrow Wil- 
son thought he would be able to bring 
the intellectual democrats to power in 
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Germany, when the princes abdicated 
and the generals were eliminated. If the 
commoners were given the possibility of 


governing, Wilson believed, their effi- 
ciency could be led to political success. 
But you cannot inject a liberal serum 
into a people and make them democrats 
overnight. 

Wilson’s hopes, and those of many 
German intellectuals, were cruelly dis- 
appointed. As soon as the commoners 
of Germany had the power in their 
hands, they proved as bad as the Junk- 
ers. For fourteen years, the republican 
spirit was boycotted by a majority of 
the people. All parties (there 
thirty-two of them) were obsessed by 


were 











the idea that the German armies—the 
best in the world—could not be beaten. 
We must arm for our revenge! 

Only a small minority did not share 
this feeling that had deep roots in the 
character of the German people. Even 
those who before the war had an inter- 
national outlook, now became chauvin- 
ists, trying to prove their patriotism in 
cooperating with the secret rearmament 
and recruiting going on all over the 
country. No one thought of building up 
a new Germany; all were busy at recon- 
structing the army. International books 
were banned from the schools, and the 
colleges vied with one another in pre- 
paring the boys for the day of national 
revenge. 

The German Republic had not been 
fought for in a victorious struggle; it had 
fallen into the hands of the unprepared 
Liberals when princes and generals ran 
away from the mess of a lost war. As 
the Weimar government had not fought 
for the Republic, it did not defend the 
Republic when Hitler set out to destroy 
it. Three officers had fallen in the revo- 
lution of 1908, fighting for the kings who 
had enjoyed power for more than 300 
years. But no labor man was killed “in 
defense of the Republic when the Nazi 
squadrons entered the government of- 
fices and showed the democrats the door. 

It is a mistake to think that the Ger- 
man hatred of international liberalism 
began with Hitler. In the very begin- 
ning of the German Republic, political 
“killings” took place, and liberal maga- 
zines (like that of Professor Foerster, 
who is now a refugee in New York) had 
to be sent in sealed envelopes, because 
the readers were afraid of being “de- 
famed” as pacifists. To crown these 
paradoxes, the official labor party for- 
bade its members to belong to peace 
societies. 

Hitler’s success is explained to Ameri- 
cans by German propagandists as re- 
sulting from three causes: 1. The treaty 
of Versailles. 2. The political and eco- 
nomic enslavement of Germany. 3. The 
war indemnity. 

All three explanations are wrong: 

1. The Versailles treaty was no slave 
treaty, but the first treaty in history 
observing the rights of plebiscite. 

2. The Germans had regained their 
economic and political equality of rights 
by 1924; the three hardest conditions of 
the treaty had been eliminated long 
before Hitler came to power. 

3. The indemnities were a good in- 
vestment for the Germans: they paid 
four billions for reparations, but received 
six billions in Joans from the Allies; so 
they earned a profit of two billions which 
they used for rearmament. 

They remained hopeless militarists. 
Whom did they elect when at last they 
got a democratic constitution and had 
free votes to choose their own govern- 
ment? They voted twice for Marshal 
Von Hindenburg, who had not been suc- 
cessful in war and knew even less about 


government. After this, in 1932, in their 
last secret and free election, they gave 
the majority of votes to the new Nazi 
party, not in spite of their program, but 
because they knew and agreed with 
Hitler’s ideas of revenge and world do- 
minion. So Hitler was the only dictator 
in modern history—in contrast to Na- 
poleon, Mussolini and Lenin—to come to 
power not by revolutionary usurpation, 
but quite legally as the leader of the 
strongest party voted in by the people. 

After these failures, it would be mad- 
ness to give the Germans a second free- 
hand try at democracy. German-Ameri- 
can professors are now hard at work in 
the United States excusing the pogroms 
in the Reich with the help of Schubert’s 
“Ave Maria,” and veiling Hitler’s image 
with Isolde’s “Love Death.” German 
socialists and union leaders, in exile over 
here, are zealously lecturing and writing 
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Born in Breslau, Germany and living in 
this country since 1940, Emil Ludwig is the 
distinguished author of such outstanding 
biographies as “Napoleon,” “Bismarck,” 
“Goethe,” “Lincoln,” “Cleopatra; and such 
best-selling successes as “The Nile,“ “The 
Mediterranean,” and “Three Portraits—Hit- 
ler, Mussolini, Stalin.” Perhaps no one now 
living in this country is in a better position 
to speak with authority on what to do with 
Germany after the peace. 
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for the re-establishment of German 
power, even before the German army 
has been beaten. They are using the old 
words and trumpeting in the old drilling- 
ground voices about “the superiority of 
German socialism and German culture” 
that was overwhelmed by the bad Nazis, 
who came to power through Allied help. 

But these defenders of Germany will 
not be able to prove that the atrocities 
committed in Hitler’s conquest of Europe 
were only doings of one million Nazis. 
These cruelties have been committed by 
the whole German army, by fifteen mil- 
lion soldiers who have willingly lent 
themselves to become the henchmen of 
Hitler. Since the Nazis have been in 
power not a single university, not a 
single party has, as an entity, protested 
against the existent government. Indi- 
viduals have shown this courage, and 
they have had to suffer the tortures of 
concentration camps and the axe of the 
executioner. In the ninety concentra- 
tion camps of Germany there are several 
hundred thousand valiant men who have 
dared to oppose the tyranny. But they 
constitute only one half to one percent 
of.the population. This number will show 
you that the nation, as a whole, has 
agreed to—or was cowed into agreement 
with—the Nazis. 





And yet, it would not only be im- 
moral, it would be crazy to attempt a 
physical punishment of eighty million 
Germans. Civilization has long since 
given up the medieval idea of vengeance 
and now isolates its criminals to protect 
society from a r«vetition of their crimes, 
and re-educates the guilty to become nor- 
mal citizens. The same two motives 
should determine the nature of the Allied 
treaty with a defeated Germany. 

But this treaty can only be carried 
out if the Allies do not leave Germany to 
govern herself, as they did after World 
War I. The Germans boycotted their 
war-born democracy in 1918, because 
they had not been trained to political 
responsibility. They love order more 
than liberty; they are more accustomed 
to obeying commands than to discussion 
and voting. 

There exist certain forms of govern- 
ment coming in from the outside that 
can avoid self-government in Germany 
witliout bringing the people into a state 
of abject dependence. This Allied rule 
should last not fifty but perhaps ten 
years, uncer the following conditions: 

1. Occupation of a/l German territory 
by officers of all Allied Nations. The 
more foreign uniforms the Germans see 
in their country, the more they will un- 
derstand that they have been defeated. 
There should be a military government 
that acts justly but strictly, avoiding 
excesses, but also avoiding any attempt 
at friendliness. An American governor 
in Germany who holds out his hand to 
visitors in his office, or offers them 
cigarettes, will never get the respect of 
the German citizen. Respect is neces- 
sary among a people who have been for 
centuries under the authority of com- 
mand. Some thousands of reliable Ger- 
man advisers should be called to help the 
Allied occupation administration, but in 
no case should Germany be given a 
parliament or a free press, both of which 
she has gladly sacrificed to the will of 
her Fuehrer. 

2. No destruction of factories, but not 
a single factory left in the hands of 
German directors. Production for ten 
years must follow an Allied plan, must 
concentrate on the reconstruction of the 
countries destroyed by Germany. Home 
production must be restricted to the 
minimum which the English had durin, 
the war. The allies should not resort to 
killings, cruelties or unnecessary arrests, 
but the same restrictions the Germans 
laid on the peoples they subjugated 
should now be inflicted on the Germans. 
All available manpower should be called 
upon for rebuilding the devastated ter- 
ritories. 

3. No cutting-up of Germany, but 
possibly a separation of Prussia. The 
cutting-up would be unwise, because 
Germany is an organic unity which, if 
torn apart, will become the prey of 
chauvinistic resentment and revenge ter- 

(Continued on page 57) 
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One of the most popular Bible programs on the networks is NBC’s “The Light 
of the World.“ A daytime serial, it is a modernized dramatization of Bible 
stories. Featured on the program are Inge Adams and Chet Stratton, above. 
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By Spencer Duryea 


UMANITY has taken quite a beat- 
ing in the last twenty-one years. Back 
in 1923, a sawdust Caesar named -Mus- 
solini was just beginning to shake his 
fist in the Piazza Venezia. A paperhanger 
from Vienna was graduating from a beer- 
cellar to the German Chancellery. The 
French were putting their trust in the 
Maginot Line. This was the heyday of 
the harpies of bigotry and intolerance: 
the trend was back to barbarism and 
ahead to a war that was to be ghastly 
on a global scale. 

And at exactly the same time, across 
exactly those same twenty-one years, 
there was a counter-revolution being 
staged against intolerance in America 
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and not one in ten thousand of us knew 
it. While intolerance was setting its fin- 
gers on the throat of the world, tolerance 
and a thirst for understanding were mak- 
ing giant strides in the United States: 
while bigotry was bursting into full red 
flower in Europe, the friendliness of faith 
—of all faiths each for the other—was 
coming into its own over here. 

There were many reasons for it, many 
a hidden cause. One good reason was 
the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews, and a hundred-odd such other 
organizations. Another was our demo- 
cratic way of life, which stayed demo- 
cratic. Another was the fact that God 
and religious faith had found a new 
instrument. God had the microphone, 





and religion went on a national hook-up. 

Come May twenty-third of 1944, and 
religion on the national hook-up comes 
of age; it will be just twenty-one years 
ago that day when grand old S. Parkes 
Cadman stepped up to the “mike” for 
the first broadcast of the National Radio 
Pulpit. Said he to those who had ears 
to hear: “Today I speak in the spiritual 
interest of every race and creed ... I 
will not talk to you of sectarian things 
... rather I will try to bring you the 
great central truths of religious life...” 

That was the opening gun. Within a 
year’s time, Cadman and Dr. Frank 
Goodman of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America (who has 
probably done more to lift the standard 


S. PARKES CADMAN 


The late Dr. Cadman was a pioneer in re- 
ligion-on-the-air over the national hook-ups. 


of religious broadcasting than any. other 
single individual in America) put their 
heads together with certain other heads 
from the broadcasting business, to draw 
up a statement of aims and policies for 
national hook-up religious broadcasting 
that has been called the Magna Carta 
of religious radio. Religion-on-the-air, 
said these men, must not be denomina- 
tional. Religious radio was not the 
Church, nor must it ever compete with 
the Church. Religious radio must never 
proselytize; it must popularize religion: 
it must increase church membership and 
attendance—and it did! There was more, 
but this is enough to give you the general 
idea. 

Things moved fast, after that. Daniel 
A. Poling went on a national hook-up 
with his National Youth Radio Confer- 
ence, close on Cadman’s heels. This Con- 
ference was broadcast from the Marble 
Collegiate Church, even before the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company was or- 
ganized in 1926; it was really the first of 






















































the big national hook-ups. When NBC 
took a poll of the popularity of its re- 
ligious programs in 1936, the Conference 
led the whole field. It followed Cad- 
man’s prescription, and radio’s Magna 
Carta. 

As a matter of fact, the four big chains 
(NBC, Columbia, Blue Network and 
Mutual) with which we are mainly con- 
cerned here, still follow them. All four of 
the chains have in common three ironclad 
rules which are never violated, to wit: 
1. Preachers on the air will be tolerant; 
they will not be controversial; they will 
not attack other men or churches in the 
name of religion. If they do, they are 
cut off the air, immediately. It’s amaz- 
ing: the radio insisted upon good will 
and tolerance while all too many of our 
churches and pulpits (God pity us!) were 
still the sounding-boards of the intoler- 
ant. 2. There will be no attempt what- 
ever to solicit funds. (Queer, isn’t it, that 
the only “congregation” that doesn’t take 
up a collection is the largest and most 
responsive in the world?) 3. All churches 
and creeds must have fair representation 
on the air. 

This is the warp and woof of big re- 
ligious broadcasting. CBS, for instance, 
had a Negro preacher on one of their pro- 
grams; they did not know he was a Negro 
until he walked into the studio. But it 
wouldn’t have made any difference if 
they had known it before. Columbia se- 
lects the preachers on its popular Church 
of the Air through an advisory board 
made up of representatives from Baptist 
Catholic, Christian Science, Congrega- 
tional, Disciples of Christ, Episcopal, 
Jewish, Lutheran, Methodist, Mormon 
and Presbyterian churches. CBS says to 
the denominational representative: “Send 
us whoever you want to send us; he is 
quite free to choose his own topic and 
say anything he wants to say, with the 
understanding that this Church of the 
Air is devotional in nature and not con- 
troversial.” The preacher’s manuscript is 
read carefully, but not edited by CBS, 
except for any glaring mistakes or pos- 
sible discourtesies (that goes for all the 
big networks). The preachers, according 
to the broadcasting officials, cooperate 
one hundred percent: they are easy to 
work with. 

CBS could sell the time donated to the 
Church of the Air tomorrow morning, to 
any one of a hundred commercial adver- 
tisers clamoring for radio time. But across 
the space devoted to the Church of the 
Air on the studio schedule, we read the 
words “Not To Be Sold.” It is the only 
space marked like that. They could sell 
that time for $36,000 per Sunday, or 
$1,872,000 per year! Think that over, 
when you are tempted to say that re- 
ligion doesn’t get a fair deal on the air. 
It gets a lot more than a fair deal. 

NBC has a slightly different policy in 
selecting its speakers for their famous 
National Radio Pulpit; they work 
through the Federal Council, feeling that 
an organization which includes denomi- 





Dr. Ralph W. Sockman receives up to 4,000 letters after every 


sermon he preaches over 


the National Radio Pulpit. 





With his collection of over 800 hymnals, Fred Jacky, director of NBC’s 
“Hymns of All Churches,” can comply with almost any request from listeners. 


nations representing 25 million communi- 
cant Protestants is a good organization 
to help them select speakers from among 
the leaders of Protestantism. They ask 
for leaders, but their facilities are open 
to all. NBC has the oldest religious pro- 
gram for Protestants on American air 
waves; they have had a Protestant pro- 


gram every day for twenty years! The 
time given to their religious broadcasts 
could be sold at approximately $24,000 
a Sunday, or $1,248,000 a year; add to 
that some $600,000 for weekday time, 
and you find NBC donating time worth 
easily two million dollars a year to re- 
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“Wings Over Jordan,” on CBS, features a non-professional Negro choir singing spirituals. 
Shown with the group are Rev. Glynn T. Settle, right, the organizer and Worth Kramer, director. 


‘ 





Religious leaders and Mutual Network mapping a war effort drive via the air 
waves. Left to right: B. Palmer Lewis, Christian Scientist; Dr. Samuel McCrea 
Cavert, Federal Council of Churches; Miss Elsie Dick, Mutual director; Dr. Israel Gold- 
stein, president of Synagogue Council of America; and Rev. John J. McClafferty. 


ligion-on-the-air, and glad to do it. 

The Blue Network, which was once a 
part of NBC, lists more sustaining re- 
ligious broadcasts than the other three 
chains put together. It has the popular 
National Vespers on Sunday afternoons, 
the Message of Israel for Jews and the 
Hour of Faith for Catholics, and there 
is a program every weekday besides. 
Blue never identifies a speaker denomi- 
nationally; they insist on “no contro- 
versy” and absolute tolerance and they 
tell us that half the listeners to The 
Message of Israel are Gentiles! The Fed- 
eral Council helps them pick their speak- 
ers. Blue gives away from $15,000 to 
$17,000 worth of time for Sunday pro- 
grams, $25,000 worth of weekday time, 
or a total of one million a year. 

Mutual has had the Radio Chapel 
since October of 1941; the chain works 
through the various Protestant denomi- 
nations, making the denomination re- 
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sponsible for the speaker, rather than an 
individual representative of the denomi- 
nation. The fifty-two Chapel broadcasts 
sach ‘year include thirteen Catholic, six 
Jewish, two Christian Scientist, two for 
Army and two for Navy Chaplains, and 
twenty-seven Protestant services. 

This chain struck a great idea in its 
Minute of Prayer, which comes over 
WOR daily at 6 p.m. The Minute grew 
out of a question asked in a newspaper: 
“What would it mean if everyone all over 
the world were to stop and say a prayer 
for just one minute a day?” It was 
asked in Monday’s newspaper; it was on 
the air Tuesday, over Mutual. (This was 
two weeks after Pearl Harbor.) The re- 
sponse has been terriffic—so much so 
that a book containing the prayers used 
on the Minute has been published, and 
they can hardly print it fast enough. The 
book contains prayers from all faiths, 
from every state in the Union. It is the 
shortest regular broadcast on the air; 


Mutual could sell that precious minute, 
six times a week, for $3500; they could 
sell the Radio Chapel time for $4500 per 
half hour—and they refuse to sell any 
of it. What’s more, Mutual has discon- 
tinued this year a policy of selling other 
time for religious broadcasts—a_ policy 
which has paid them two million dollars 
in a single year! 

Which religious programs do people 
like best? Which ones “click?” That’s 
hard to say. There are almost no com- 
plaints about religious radio speakers or 
programs. Dr. Walter Van Kirk has been 
broadeasting his “Religion in the News” 
every Saturday night for eight years, 
and he has yet to receive a single com- 
plaint. The mail on the national pro- 
grams is enough to discourage the Post- 
master General himself. Mutual gets 
anywhere from 20 to 650 letters for every 
Radio Chapel sermon. Dr. Ralph W. 
Sockman (no stranger to CHRISTIAN 
Heratp!) receives from 3.000 to 4,000 
letters in response to every sermon 
preached over the National Radio Pul- 
pit. Some 480,000 letters came to the 
Federal Council, in response to their 
NBC seven-day-a-week programs, in one 
year ending October 1, 1943; of these, 
322,400 asked for copies of sermons or 
talks. In twenty vears there have been 
ten million letters in response to which 
five million copies of sermons have been 
mailed. National Vespers, over the Blue 
Network, received a yearly total of 112,- 
865 pieces of mail, or 2170 per broad- 
cast; the Blue weekday programs brought 
in the same period a total of 184,561 
pieces of mail, or 701 per broadcast. 

This mail comes without regard for 
border, breed, creed or birth. There 
are Catholic priests asking for Protestant 
sermons, Protestant ministers asking for 
Father Sheen’s sermons. Last Easter a 
gift came through to Dr. Sockman from 
a Sister of Charity in Chicago. Probably 
the same day, a priest went to a concen- 
tration camp in Germany, and an inno- 
cent Jew was killed. 

Somewhere, we read recently that forty 
million people go to church every Sun- 
day, in this country. The eight major 
programs of these four big radio chains 
reach an estimated Sunday audience of 
13 million, or one-third of the number 
attending church. 

People like hymns; they keep calling 
for hymns. There are millions who have 
not yet forgotten Seth Parker and his 
early hymn-singing program—and who 
wonder why he ever let that program die. 
Millions more tune in on Fred Waring 
and Phil Spitalny not to hear their fa- 
mous bands play dance music, but to 
hear them play and sing hymns. Gen- 
eral Mills sponsors one of the most popu- 
lar programs of all time: “Hymns of All 
Churches.” Fred Jacky, who directs the 
show, has a repertoire of 1000 hymns 
from all religious faiths and all corners 
of the earth; he has one of the finest 
hymn libraries known. The program is 

(Continued on page 54) 
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, By 
Gladys Hasty Carroll 


O ne of America’s 


top-flight writers, author of ‘‘As The 
Earth Turns’’ and the current ‘‘Dunny- 


brook,”’ lives in a small town, likes it, 


loves its people. She challenges those 
other writers who say the small town 
and its folks are provincial and ludicrous 


HEN I was a little girl growing 

up in a little Maine town, af- 

fectionately known by those 
who lived there as Dunnybrook, I was 
happy. I did not have to wait until I 
grew up to find that out, as many people 
do; I knew it at the time. 

I had in my own household a Grand- 
father Hasty who never brought’ me toys 
or candy, but whom I knew to be a 
human Rock of Gibraltar; a Grandmother 
Emery who had little money to spend 
but who was always knitting warm and 
pretty things which never seemed to 
wear out however much they were worn, 
who had a lovely singing and reading 
voice, and who read aloud to us a thou- 
sand evenings, knitting swiftly while she 
read; a beautiful mother and a gay, hand- 
some, story-telling father; an aunt who 
was my model for Jen Shaw in “As The 
Earth Turns” and for Kate Bragdon in 
“A Few Foolish Ones,” books I was to 
write much later; and an older brother 
whom I adored. 

I also had many relatives who visited 
us often and who were delightful because 
of their diversity in characteristics, in- 
terests, and ways of life; neighbors with 
whom I spent so much time and to whom 
I felt so close that their houses were to 
me like other homes. And last, but far 
from least, a cousin-playmate from whom 
I was inseparable. 

I had a district school to go to; I had 
sandy roads to walk on, brooks, and a 
pond, and a river to row on or skate on, 
woods and fields to play and dream in. I 





BLACKSTONE 


GLADYS HASTY CARROLL 


Said Christian Herald’s review of Miss Carroll‘s best-selling ‘“‘Dunnybrook”: “For 100 percent reading 
enjoyment, for all-out readability, it has no equal in current noveldom. What's more, it is 100 


percent clean; it proves that fiction doesn’t have to be dirty to be attractive! 


rode sometimes into a village four miles 
away, sitting straight beside my grand- 
father in the summer sunshine, or hiding 
my face in my father’s fur sleeve and my 
hands in a white bunny muff when sleigh 
runners squeaking on the snow and jin- 
gling bells were the only sounds in a 
frozen world. 

On the whole I had everything my 
heart asked for—except enough books. 
We had a good many of these at our 
own house, and my neighbors lent me 
many more, but still there were not 
enough. That is why I began to write 
them. In the mornings, in the alcove off 
Aunt Vinnie’s room, I lay naming over 
the wonders which my day had in store 
for me: “I can read ‘Jane Eyre’ over 
again ... There are three checkerberry 
cream wafers in the bag on the corner 
of the shelf ... Bernice will be coming 
in her plaid coat ... I will write a brand- 
new story to read with her when she 
comes....” 

I wrote about the small-town people 
I knew because I liked them. I liked them 
better than I thought I could ever like 
princesses; or people who hired govern- 
esses, rode in limousines and sat in draw- 
ing rooms; or wicked people, or cruel 


. .. It’s just good.” 


people, or miserable, helpless people who 
were always making such dreadful and 
silly mistakes that when you read about 
them you bit your tongue to keep from 
trying to jump in and straighten them 
out. I liked another kind of people bet- 
ter, and I certainly knew them better. I 
still do. And that is why I am still writ- 
ing about them. I sometimes wonder 
where so many writers find the unat- 
tractive people they write about, and 
why, once they have found them, they 
don’t just keep on going until they find 
people more like mine! It certainly is not 
because there are not plenty of reason- 
ably strong, busy, kind, happy people in 
the world, for I have found them wherever 
I have been, without half-looking. I sup- 
pose the reason must be that many writers 
are not interested in these qualities which 
so interest me. And of course I cannot 
understand how that can be. Since I 
can’t, I hope it is not important that I 
should. 

“Dunnybrook” is about people I know, 
and all I have told about them is ab- 
solutely true, exactly what they did and 
what happened to them; and still every- 

(Continued on page 52) 
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HAT were your impressions, I 
wonder, of the way New Year’s Eve was 
celebrated this year—this yearl—by 
thousands, hundreds of thousands of 
Americans? I, for one, didn’t like it. It 
was with dismay that I read of night- 
clubs crammed with noisy, hard-drinking 
people who had paid, each one, enough 
for a family to live on for a week, just 
to get a seat at one of the tables! 

We all try to escape, once in a while, 
from the tense, unmitigated anxiety we 
80 constantly feel, anxiety which be- 
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s 
My father would often call me, when I was only 
fourteen, from household duties by my mother’s side, to enjoy with him some passage of an 


author which pleased him, or to read over to me some essay he had amused himself in writing.” 


comes horror as we read in the newspa- 
pers of the appalling pain which human 
beings are inflicting on each other all 
around the globe. We seek escape for a 
time from the waking nightmare to 
which we open our eyes every morning 
in these war years. We all search for 
temporary respite from the heartbreak- 
ing problems with which humanity is 
struggling. 

But I propose an escape to you which 
suits me better than the night-club es- 
cape, and I rather think it will be more 
to your taste than drinking bad and 
expensive whiskey and putting gaudy 
paper caps on heads which ought to 
know better. It is no fairy-tale, no wish- 


fulfillment into which I invite you to 
step from the dreadful reality of what 
humanity is up to, now. It is literally 
true, just as much a fact as the burglary 
which happened yesterday on Main 
Street. I invite you to look back a cen- 
tury-and-a-half ago at the beginning of 
an American life which was flooded, year 
by year, to the very end, with the finest 
kind of success, and which was. sur- 
rounded with loving sympathy and in- 
telligent understanding in a historical 
era traditionally barren of just the quali- 
ties which were lavishly displayed in this 
story. 

It was in 1787 that a certain girl baby 
was born on a Connecticut farm. She 








was the sixteenth child of a man who 
had been an officer in the Revolutionary 
Army. She came into the world, in this 
plain, poor farm home, at a time when 
public opinion all over the world was 
sternly set against giving girls any edu- 
cation—or at least anything beyond the 
simplest reading and writing, and ele- 
mentary arithmetic. The general feeling 
of the time seems to have been one of 
naive unquestioning acceptance of two 
ideas which absolutely contradicted each 
other: (1) that women were incapable 
of grasping anything beyond the most 
rudimentary learning, and (2) if ai- 
lowed to come in contact with more 
advanced learning, they would care so 
much more for it than other things, 
that they would refuse to take care 
of their homes, husbands and_ chil- 
dren.. Women were (a) housekeeping 
creatures by nature, as unsuited for 
cultivating their brains as hens are 
suited for swimming, and (b) they must 
be kept from going anywhere near the 
water lest they launch off in such en- 
thusiasm for swimming that it would be 
impossible to get them back on land! 
With the mental tranquillity often 
shown by those who accept without 
questioning the current opinions around 
them, most people firmly held these two 
ideas which cancelled each other out as 
neatly as adding 2 and taking away 2 
from the same sum. Both ‘ideas were 
held to prove that education for women 
was (a) impossible, (b) dangerous, (c) 
objectionable, (d) absurd, (e) unnatural, 
—and hence (f) repellent and disgust- 
ing to people of good sense. 

Our bright baby born in 1787 in a 
conservative New England farming com- 
munity had a pretty slim outlook be- 
fore her, anybody would have said. 

But this is what actually happened, 
in plain fact, to Emma Hart. Her 
farmer-father often asked his wife to 
read aloud in the evening when the 
family was gathered in front of the log- 
fire on the big kitchen fireplace, each one 
busy with some of the never-ending work 
necessary to keep the big family going. 
Or he himself read aloud. Or he had one 
of the innumerable children read aloud 
—girls as well as boys. The books were 
borrowed from the town library— Chau- 
cer, Milton, Plutarch, Addison, Gibbon, 
Shakespeare. In later years Emma wrote 
of her father, “He was fifty years my 
senior, yet he would often call me, when 
I was only fourteen, from household 
duties by my mother’s side, to enjoy 
with him passage of an author 
which pleased him, or to read over to 
me some essay he had amused himself 
in writing.” 

Was there ever a lovelier picture of 
intelligent maturity lovingly helping 
youth forward to the best of life? Look- 
ing at it, one thinks, “But see here! How 
about the current opinion of the times, 
the idea that women’s brains should not 
be developed? Oh well—probably that 
Connecticut farmer was one of those in- 


some 





explicable exceptions-to-the-rule we have 
all puzzled over.” 

But when an academy was opened 
near the Hart farm, the lively, hand- 
some, golden-haired, blue-eyed fifteen- 
year-old Emma entered it, together with 
her nearest sister, Nancy, using a small 
sum inherited from a relative to pay the 
tuition. Here she fell, with the ravenous 
intellectual appetite which had found 
little food in the rote-learned lessons of 
the district school, on advanced geog- 
raphy (with lore about the planets’ 
diameters and periodic revolutions—that 
kind of “geography”’) , on advanced Eng- 
lish grammar, on daily English composi- 
tions, corrected and commented on by a 
really educated man, who was human 
enough to laugh heartily over the gay, 
rhymed parodies handed in by the young 
Emma. (Maybe he was another excep- 
tion, we think, as we follow the story.) 

When she was seventeen, her farmer- 
father had no more money for her edu- 
cation (indeed not, with all that raft of 
children to care for on a farm!). Emma 
began teaching school. Instantaneously 
her native intelligence showed her that 
she needed to learn much more to teach 
others. There was a school for girls new- 
ly opened in Hartford. From where was 
the money coming to pay her way there? 
Another of the benighted woman-op- 
pressing males of that period—one of her 
brothers, an older one out in the world 
on his own and doing well, paid her 
expenses. 

Bewildered, we think, “Yes, but he 
was of the same family, brought up by 
the same father. The Harts must all 
have been exceptions to the general rule.” 

Read on a little farther. After one 
term of study in the Hartford school, the 
handsome, brave, laughing, life-loving, 
well-behaved girl was asked to teach in 
that very academy where, only a year 
before, she had been studying the peri- 
odic revolutions of the planets. There 
must have been, one begins to surmise, 
more than the Harts in that rural com- 
munity, who were not wholly circum- 
scribed by the absurd limitations of a 
current prejudice. 

She taught there summer and winter, 
sarning five shillings a week and saving 
some of that income, in order to attend, 
in the fall and spring terms, a much 
better school for girls in Hartford (tui- 
tion for fourteen weeks, $7.62) where, 
in addition to advanced reading, writ- 
ing and arithmetic the students reveled 
in French, dancing, drawing, painting 
and fine needlework. When she was 
twenty (this was ’way back in 1807, re- 
member) she was invited by the town of 
Middlebury, Vermont, to take full charge 
of an academy for girls. As conditions 
of travel were in those days, Vermont 
was immeasurably far away from her 
home, and girls were supposed to stay 
at home until they were married and 
had another home to stay in. But her 
family made no objections, so she went. 

There she was, at twenty, far from her 


parents, responsible for a group of thirty- 
seven girls. Her sole classroom was a 
long, large loft, heated (in Vermont 
winters) only by a small fireplace at 
one end. When the cold was more than 
flesh and blood could stand, she “called 
all my girls out on the floor and arranged 
them two by two in a long row for a 
country dance: and while those whs 
could sing struck up some stirring tune, 
I with one of the girls for partner, would 
lead down the dance, and soon have 
them all in rapid motion. After which 
we went to our lessons again.” Isn’t that 
a picture! Just as pleasant are the facts 
that the girls loved the school, and their 
parents approved it, and that one of the 
leading men in a town unusually rich in 
well-educated, intelligent men fell in love 
with and married the pretty, lively 
schoolteacher. Dr. John Willard was a 
practising physician, a man of personal 
distinction and property, director of the 
Vermont State Bank, chairman of the 
Republican organization of the State, 
Marshal of Vermont. 

So there were, among the men of that 
period, more than the Hart clan, more 
than the people of Emma’s home town 
in Connecticut who paid no attention 
at all to the loudly proclaimed idea that 
it was somehow “nicer” for a girl to be 
dumb than to be intelligent, and better 
for her to have charm than to be brainy 
(the implication being that no woman 
could be both) and that no eligible male 
would ever marry a blue-stocking. Dr. 
Willard not only married Emma in spite 
of her being intelligent and educated, he 
encouraged her as much as her father 
and her brothers had, to go on cultivat- 
ing her brains. Although any knowledge 
of the mechanisms of the human body 
was considered peculiarly unfit for re- 
fined females, he opened to his young 
wife his library of medical books, and 
constantly discussed his professional 
problems with her. 

One of his nephews lived with them 
for four years, attending Middlebury 
College. The presence in the household 
of this college student, the first Emma 
had ever known, was a turning point in 
her life. She followed his class work, 
studying his textbooks in the intervals of 
keeping house (perfectly, as befitted her 
mother’s daughter) in her doctor-banker 
husband’s “elegant” brick mansion. Es- 
pecially was she interested in geometry. 
The prevailing idea of the time was that 
any girl who so much as tried to study 
mathematics beyond simple arithmetic 
would at once have “brain fever,” go 
into a decline and die. When Emma had 
been a spirited girl of fifteen, there had 
been on the edge of the community, a 
dismal, empty, desolate old house, said 
to be haunted, because of mysterious 
lights occasionally seen through its win- 
dows. Nothing would do but that Emma 
must steal down, one night, to look 
through those fearful glaring windows. 

(Continued on page 68) 
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COPS 
Make Good 
Preachers 


By Howard Rushmore 


E WAS standing near the class- 
room door, his body easily bal- 
anced on a pair of adequate feet 
that had seen more than their share of 
sidewalks. 
The student walked over to him. 
beg your pardon,” he said. 
The man looked up, his blue eyes 
friendly. 
“Hate to bother you,” 


“" 


the student 


Fsaid quickly. “I’m in the same Bible 


class with you and I’ve been trying to 
figure out for a week just who you are. 
I'm almost certain you’re one of the cops 
from the Emergency Squad I saw down 
by the East River the other night.” 

“Might have been,” the man_ said 
ginning. “I’m attached to the Head- 
quarters Emergency Squad. 
John Parsons.” 

“Glad to know you,” the student said, 
shaking the broad hand. “If you don’t 
mind my saying so, it’s a bit peculiar 
that a cop should be taking religious 
education at New York University.” 

“I don’t know,” Parsons said. “My 
theory is that cops ought to make good 
preachers. At least, I’m trying to prove 
it. I'm studying for the ministry.” 
John A. Parsons, for thirteen years a 
New York City cop, is a loyal as well as 
an honest sort of fellow. He gives those 
answers to the skeptics and cynics who 
think all cops are morons whose mental 
kvel is approximately that of the side- 
walks they pound. He admits, frankly 
and without shame, that he’s still a cop, 
he likes cops and he thinks his thirteen 
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PATROLMAN JOHN A. PARSONS 


vears of training as a member of the 
Police Department will be of invaluable 
aid in his future career as a clergyman. 

He was a regular communicant of the 
Methodist church near his home and 
when he moved to the Bronx, he attend- 
ed St. Luke’s Protestant Episcopal 
Church, where he first met the pastor, 
Rev. A. Hamilton Nesbitt. This minis- 
ter, an Irish-born advocate of an acti- 
vated Methodism, in the true spirit of 
John Wesley, liked the young cop from 
the start. 

Dr. Nesbitt knows his cops. He has 
been Protestant chaplain of the Police 
Department for twenty-three years and 
spiritual adviser to more than 4,000 men 
of that faith on the force. 

A visitor at his church finds Chaplain 
Nesbitt eager to argue about the quali- 
fications of cops as ministers. “The cop 
has the advantage of a deep understand- 
ing of human beings,” the Rev. Nesbitt 
explains. “He doesn’t get it from text- 
books, but from the school of hard 
knocks.” 

So when John Parsons, always a mod- 
est man, finally told the chaplain several 
vears ago that his ambition was to be- 
come a minister, Dr. Nesbitt decided on 
action. He knew Parsons had a family 
to provide for and a college education 
on a patrolman’s salary is more than a 
matter of squeezing the family budget. 
He took the matter to the St. George 
Association of the Police Department, 
an organization of Protestant cops which 
Dr. Nesbitt founded. Thousands of 
John’s buddies in blue voted to set up a 
fund of $3,000 to finance his education. 

The St. George Association voted that 
fund two years ago. Then John Parsons, 
his wife and Chaplain Nesbitt sat down 





to plan for the future. They selected 
N. Y. U. and its splendid school of re- 
ligious education as the first step. There 
was the matter of John’s regular duties. 

“Tm now attached to the Headquar- 
ters Emergency Squad,” Parsons says. 
“My work begins at midnight and I 
usually finish at eight, unless there is an 
emergency. So I enrolled for morning 
classes at the university.” 

Those few words cover a great deal of 
courage. The Emergency Squad, one of 
the most heroic and hard-working of the 
department’s many-sided activities, is a 
job in itself. John and his buddies are 
assigned the task of daily providing op- 


position to death—and death is the 
greatest of all totalitarians. 
For two years now—and for three 


more—that is John Parsons’ schedule. At 
the end of five years, he will graduate 
with a degree in religious education. It 
will have meant days and months of 
working nights and sleepless days, but it 
will mark the half-way point of a dream 
coming true. 

After John receives his degree, he will 
enter a seminary somewhere in the city. 
This will take three years more and by 
the time he from the force in 
1949—after having served twenty faith- 
ful years—he will have finished his com- 
plete education. 


retires 


“T’ve learned as a cop some simple 
lessons about my fellow men. They’re 
essentially good. Few are beyond hope. 
Chaplain Nesbitt has been an inspiration 
to me in his method of teaching us to 
sacrifice more for one another. I like 
people. I want to help them, as a cop 
now and as a minister when I’m or- 
dained. The human soul is God’s great- 
est handiwork.” 

















































by 


RALPH 
SADLER 
MEADOW CROFT 


HE world of this century is talking 
seriously of union, despite the thunder- 
ings of war and the mutterings of class 
or racial hatreds. This seriousness can be 
noted in many aspects of contemporary 
life. The “revolt of the masses,” which 
Ortega y Gasset, in company with many 
other distinguished students of society, 
regards as the most important single 
condition of the age, is really a dawning 
recognition of the common man’s in- 
creasing strength through union. Trade 
unions have demonstrated their value, 
not only in gaining economic benefits for 
their members but also in serving as a 
channel through which workers have 
achieved understanding and cooperation 
with their brothers in production. The 
farmers in their granges and _business- 
men through trusts and cartels have also 
found both strength and benefit from a 
united pooling of effort. Similarly, the 


Allied nations, as they consider the in- 
credibly complex problems of the post- 
war world, have realized that a genuine 
peace is only possible if they themselves 
are united in purpose and policy. Even 
fascism, which has torn men apart in a 
more barbarous conflict than civilized 
men believed possible, contains an urge 
toward union. 

To freedom-loving people, the sight of 
a million storm troopers screaming 
“Heil Hitler” is an _ hysterical spec- 
tacle which dangerously suggests mass 
insanity. Yet it cannot be denied that 
those million men are seeking a feverish 
union with each other and their leader. 
The passion for union is an urge which 
cannot be ignored in our generation. 

Christians also are concerned. The old 
divisions and hatreds which separated 
the followers of the Nazarene are now 
little mentioned. Rarely does one en- 
counter a Protestant nowadays who de- 
nounces the Pope as “anti-Christ,” and 
while many of the Roman Catholic 


clergy are still bigoted in their attitude, 
a decided broadening of spirit toward 
Protestant Christians is characteristic of 
thoughtful Catholic laymen. Indeed, so 
far have we progressed that the attitude 
of such bigots as still exist today only 
creates amused pity among the large 
majority of Christians. In contrast to 
limited outlooks is the unquestionable 
rejoicing of Christians throughout the 
world for every effort in which Catholics, 
Protestants and Jews find it possible to 
speak unitedly upon social, racial or in- 
ternational questions. 

The desire for union is not satisfied, 
however, to achieve cooperation on top 
of existing divisions. It will not be con- 
tent until organic union among the vari- 
ous churches has been achieved. This 
demand grows out of two requirements. 
The first is the world’s desperate need 
of guidance in its search for international 
and inter-racial cooperation. There cal 
be no genuine peace if nation continues 
to rise against nation, and the races of 
mankind are divided by suspicion and 
antagonism. The post-war generation 
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must root out those tendencies and at- 
titudes which keep man apart from his 
brother. And who can better serve as 
leaders in this struggle for human neigh- 
borliness than the followers of the Son 
of Man? Truly it is a task fitted to the 
very genius of the Christian faith. 

But to accomplish such a glorious pur- 
pose, the followers of Jesus must first 
demonstrate Christian union among 
themselves. It is rank foolishness to talk 
of Germans and Poles living together in 
a family of nations unless Methodists 
and Episcopaiians can demonstrate their 
one-ness in Christ. There is a hint of 
insincerity in a Christianity, disunited 
itself. proposing to unite the world. 

There is, however, a still more funda- 
mental reason for the uniting of the 
churches. It is the obvious will of the 
Master, that his followers should not 
only be of “one spirit” but also in “one 
body.” There can-be no doubt that 
Christ never intended his children to 
live apart in so many domiciles. The 
family of God should occupy a home, not 
arooming-house. Probably no more pop- 
ular hymn has ever been written than 
“Onward Christian Soldiers.” The vast 
majority of church people love to sing it. 


Yet few seem to realize what they are 
singing when they sing: 

We are not divided, 

All one body we, 

One in hope and doctrine, 

One in charity. 

The Christian Church simply is not 
at its best, as long as it is content to 
exist in division. This truth has become 
so apparent that the disunity in which 
we live lies heavily on the Christian con- 
science of our generation. As a conse- 
quence, the passion for union is one of 
the vital forces at work among all de- 
nominations today. 

Yet with all this talk of union, in the 
churches and in the world, progress 
toward the goal is terribly slow. During 
the last twenty-five years here in Amer- 
ica, we have witnessed the re-uniting of 
Methodism, which had been separated 
into three bodies (the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, the Methodist Episcopal 
Church South and the Methodist Prot- 
estant Church). The only amalgama- 
tions which cross denominational lines 
have been the Congregational Christian 
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Churches with a membership of 1,049,- 
575; the Evangelical Church formed by 
a union of the Evangelical Association 
and the United Evangelical Church and 
having a membership of 244,278; and the 
uniting of the Reformed Church in the 
United States and the Evangelical Synod 
of North America into the Evangelical 
and Reformed Church which - contains 
658,571 members. These bodies were al- 
ready so similar to one another that 
union was comparatively easy to accom- 
plish. Even so, in the last quarter-cen- 
tury, less than two million of the fifty 
million members of the American 
churches have been able to scale their 
denominational barriers. 

The outstanding effort in this direc- 
tion, that of a proposed union between 
the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America and the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, is still in process of 
negotiation; but unquestionably the situ- 
ation at this time reveals a weak and 
hesitant Christian attitude. Bishop Dun 
admitted this hesitancy in his address 
before the recent general convention of 
the Episcopal Church. “What we must 
humbly and realistically declare to the 
world,” he stated, “is that we are too 


. 





divided, too unclear, too afraid of the 
darkness to move ahead more than a 
tiny step .. . If God asks us, ‘Why do 
you go so slowly?’, if our children’s chil- 
dren ask us, “Why did you go so slow- 
ly?? we can only answer, “Because we 
do not see the Because we are 
afraid. Because we do not quite trust 
each other. hold to- 
gether’ (as a denomination). It is not an 
encouraging picture.” 

This contrast between desire and ful- 
fillment is so marked that it arouses the 
insistent question: “Why don't — the 
Churches unite?” Even a “high-church” 
Episcopalian clergyman is not troubled 
if his daughter marries a member of the 
Presbyterian Church, but he will resist 
union with his son-in-law’s church to the 
bitter end. There are reasons for so 
illogical an attitude, a knowledge of 
which is essential to understanding the 
seemingly un-Christian attitude of the 
Churches toward one another. 

First of all, there are ideological di- 
visions. In this age of superficial gener- 
alizing, it must not be overlooked that 
profound doctrinal differences still exist 


way. 


Because we must 


among the Christian communions. These 
differences do not dissolve in a weak 
solution of sentimental universality. The 
fact that, to quote a current phrase, “we 
are all going in the same direction,” does 
not affect the actuality of theological 
disagreement. After all, every man is 
traveling in that direction which begins 
with birth and ends in the full stop of 
death, but that does not mean, for in- 
stance, that the freedom-loving ‘democrat 
has no genuine disagreement with the 
brutal nazi. 

Moreover, 
tions are 


these ideological distinc- 
not concerned merely with 
the unimportant elements of Christian 
doctrine. On the contrary, they affect 
the basic beliefs of the Churches. As 
fundamentally important a question as 
the nature of our Lord’s own Person re- 
ceives answers which vary all the way 
from the extreme Deity of present-day 
Roman Catholicism to the humanism of 
the New England Unitarian. The nature 
of the Church finds widely different defi- 
nitions. Thus, the Methodist definition 
reads as follows: “A company of men 
having the form and desiring the power 
of Godliness, meeting together by pray- 
er and fellowship, the better to help one 
another work out their salvation.” The 
definition of the Anglican communion, 
of which Wesley was a clergyman, reads 
in part: “The visible Church of Christ 
is a congregation of faithful men, in 
which the pure Word of God is preached, 
and the sacraments duly ministered ac- 
cording to Christ’s ordinance.” Other 
profound differences mark the Churches’ 
doctrines regarding the sacraments, the 
Bible and the wavy of salvation. 

Nor can these differences be easily set 
at naught. A few years ago the plan of 
the community church became ultra- 
fashionable. It was thought that Chris- 
tians could find union by reducing their 
statements of faith to a common de- 
nominator. Without question a certain 
universal faith can be set forth in that 
manner; the orthodox Christian who af- 
firms the Deity of Christ and the Uni- 
tarian humanist can both agree with a 
creed which merely affirms: “I believe 
that Jesus Christ lived as a man upon 
earth.” Yet such a reduction of Chris- 
tian belief to such a minimum common 
creed transforms Christian thought into 
a pitiful intellectual skeleton which de- 
serves to be treated with contempt. The 
frequently maligned conservative mem- 
bers of the churches merit a great deal 
of gratitude for saving us from casually 
dumping St. Paul, St. John and two 
thousand years of the finest theological 
labor into the intellectual ashcan. Chris- 
tian union, if it is to be genuine, must 
be constructed on firmer foundations. 

Indeed such a reduction of conviction 
makes for intellectual and spiritual su- 
perficiality and even for dishonesty. A 
man may be narrow in his convictions, 
but he cannot just discard them in order 
to achieve a sentimental union with his 

(Continued on page 58) 
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For William the picture of the Taj Mahal had faded be- 
hind the pressing, pitiful needs of India’s sufferers. 


B Y GEORGE, what fine weather!” 


exclaimed William the next morning. 
“November—and it’s like a warm sum- 
mer day.” 

“The folks in Toronto are probably 
up to their ears in snow and ice.” Mary 
examined her reflection in the small mir- 
ror and hoped her most severe shirtwaist 
would meet with Victoria May’s approv- 
al. She glanced at her husband. A 
frown appeared on her face. “William, 
don’t you usually shave before you finish 
dressing?” 

A twinkle appeared in his eyes. “Yes.” 

“T thought so. Well, why didn’t you 
this morning?” 

“Mary, I’m going to grow a beard. 
Don’t look at me that way; I mean it.” 

Her face was distorted. “But you'll 
look so old!” 

“That’s why I’m growing it.” Wil- 
liam fingered his whiskers. “Wait until 
these are full-grown. We'll see if anyone 
ever calls me ‘young fellow’ again.” 

Meanwhile, unknown to the occupants 
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of the Doctor-sahib’s bungalow, a be- 
draggled crowd had been straggling into 
the compound since early dawn. Run- 
ning noses, sore eyes, faltering footsteps 
and blind-staring proclaimed their bodily 
ills, while their ragged clothing and un- 
washed bodies marked them as villagers 
of pitifully low caste. 

“Doctor-sahib!” “There he is!” Ex- 
cited whispers announced the doctor’s 
appearance on the verandah. 

Mary was the first to see them. In- 
stinctively her heart contracted and she 
felt cold. 

“I suppose you plan to start your 
language study immediately?” Victoria 
May was saying as she started down the 
verandah steps. And then she caught 
sight of the squatting natives. “Good 
gracious!” She swept them with a pene- 
trating look, then addressed an aged 
man in the native language. 

“What do you want?” 

“Missi-sahib, we are sick,” he said. 
“We heard that a doctor has come.” 


wenty-four-year-old, Canadian-born 

William Wanless, medical mission- 
ary, and his bride Mary, arrive in Bom- 
bay in the year 1889. Dr. Wanless has 
come to take up his work at a mission 
station some miles in the interior, at 
Sangli. They have a note of introduc- 
tion to Cora Stiger. After some trouble 
they meet her. She is a dour and 
melancholy person, also a medical mis- 
sionary, who has despaired of accom- 
plishing any good among India's 
superstition-ridden millions and warns 
Dr. Wanless to go back to Canada. 
Later they find her dead, apparently by 
her own hand, at her dispensary. They 
go on to Sangli and are met by the mis. | 
sion‘s superintendent, Victoria May | 
Hastings, a prim and austere lady. She 
introduces them to the mission’s per- 
sonnel. Now go on with the story. 


[PART TWO] 


“What did he say?” asked William 
eagerly. 

Victoria May repeated the ancient’ 
remarks. William searched the faces be- 
fore him. Like helpless, pitiful children 
they had come to him to be made well. 
No skepticism, no questions. He could 
cure. Faith burned in their eyes. 

“But I’m not prepared to practice,” 
he said to Victoria May. “Tell them.” 

She nodded, was about to speak whet 
Rama’s figure appeared from the side of 
the bungalow where he had been listening. 

“But we are sick!” He spoke in- 
pulsively. 

Surprise brushed Victoria May’s face. 
Rama sick. Why hadn’t he told her? 

William’s glance included the young 
man as he explained further. “You se, 
I have no money and no equipment. | 
was told to study the language for # 
year before starting my medical work. 
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Victoria May explained to the group. 
But they didn’t move; they just stood 
with wide, pleading eyes. 

William became firm. “It’s impossible 
for me to be of help right away. I have 
only my bag of meagre medical sup- 
plies. I’m not equipped to practice.” 
He looked analytically at several of the 
natives. “Most of these people need 
hospital care. I’m sorry.” 

As his words were translated, William 
expected to see some resentment, 
glances of animosity, but instead he saw 
only mute, sad expressions of silent suf- 
fering while the people raised themselves 
from the ground and shuffled out of the 
compound, down the road. The patient 
suffering of India gripped the doctor’s 
heart. 


some 


THAT EVENING as Mary watched the 
tropical moon throw magical shadows 
on the lawn she felt a vague uneasiness 
in her heart. She could hear William 
inside the bungalow as he unpacked their 
trunk. She had tried all day to lift a 
troubled look from his face, but had not 
succeeded. 

She went inside. “William,” she said. 

He didn’t answer. Slumped deep in 
a chair the doctor stared fixedly at his 
medicine bag. 

“William!” That peculiar fear gripped 
her again. Why was he so troubled? 
Why couldn’t he forget the natives who 
wanted help? 

He turned. Mary dropped on_ her 
knees beside his chair. Tucking her arm 
through his, she smiled. “You know,” 
she squeezed his arm tightly, spoke ex- 
citedly, “I can hardly wait to see the 
Taj Mahal.” Her eyes grew pleading. 
“Can you?” 

But for William the picture of the 
ancient tomb had faded behind the press- 
ing, pitiful needs of the morning’s suf- 
ferers. Yet he was not equipped to be 
of help, and it was really useless to worry 
about something beyond his control. 

So smiling down at his wife he an- 
swered brightly, “Yes, my dear, I can 
hardly wait to see the Taj Mahal.” As 
he kissed her fingers she felt certain that 
the shadow had lifted from his heart. 

BRIGHT MORNING AGAIN. Their second 
day. 

“Doctor-sahib . . . Doctor-sahib!” an- 
guished, suffering voices called out. 
Again a crowd of sick squatted before 
the verandah. But today there were 
more than yesterday. This time Rama 
stood near the group. 

.“Doctor-sahib . . . Doctor-sahib,” the 
thin voices wailed. 

“Rama,” began William rather des- 
perately. “You must tell these people to 
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go away. I explained yesterday that I 
have no medicines to give them. It will 
be a year before I can start my practice. 
I have no medicines.” 

“You can have!” 

The voice came sharply from behind 
his shoulder. William turned, puzzled, 
and met the eyes of Victoria May. She 
explained, “Medicines and medical in- 
struments are available in Bombay.” 

Excitement burned in William’s eyes. 
“But the money?” 

Her thin lips smiled. “Mr. Greyson 
can tell you about that.” And with a 
quick gesture she motioned the hesitant, 
bespectacled Ezekiel Greyson from an 
obscure corner. 

“Well, Doctor Wanless,” he 
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OUR Christian Herald came late 

again last month? You wrote us a 
letter and we haven't answered—yet? 

We know. We're sorry. Our face is 
very, very red when we look at our 
unanswered mail, when we hear from a 
subscriber who wants to know why we 
can’t get things done on time. 

There is a war going on. There is a 
manpower—and a womanpower!—short- 
age that has all but crippled more than 
one publisher. This winter there was a 
paralyzing epidemic of common colds 
and grippe. .. 

We're working as fast as we can. We 
will answer your letters, and you will 
get your Christian Herald just as soon 
as it is humanly possible for us to get 
it to you. 

Thanks again for your patience. 
Without that, we would have lost our 
wits and gone out of business, long 
since! 
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timidly. “we have a small fund in the 
Mission that we’ve been saving for an 
emergency.” He cleared his _ throat, 
grinned. “This, we think, is that emer- 
gency!” 

William, speechless at this unexpected 
offer, glanced from Mr. Greyson to the 
pitiful sufferers before him. Spellbound, 
he began diagnosing swiftly from a dis- 
tance. 

“Rama,” he said, “pull up your shirt. 
Let me see your back.” 

Rama obeyed, wondering. 

The doctor looked at the exposed back 
flecked with the tell-tale spots. “Can 
you feel this?” He pricked one spot with 
a pin. 

Rama shook his worried head. “No.” 

William pulled down the thin shirt. 
Rama turned, his face tense. “Sahib?” 
The question was torn from his throat. 

William looked into the handsome 
brown eyes—the eyes of one doomed to 


die sufferimg and horribly. Rama was a 
leper. 

“Come,” said William, and with his 
arm about Rama walked down into the 
crowd of sick and suffering. “Tell these 
villagers I will do what I can for them.” 


“Doctor-sants. . . . Doctor-sahib,” 
the pitiful wail never ceased. Hour after 
hour, day after day, the steady stream 
of sick and suffering filled -the Mission 
compound. Day after day, hour after 
hour, diagnosis, prescriptions, medicines, 
operations. 

To commemorate the first anniversary 
of their arrival in India, Mary’s diary 
carried the following words: 

“It is just one year ago since William 
and I arrived, lurching along in_ that 
bone-cracking bandi driven by Rama. 
Poor Rama. William’s doing the best he 
can but the disease is so loathsome and 
apparently incurable. 

“In the short space of twelve months, 
in which I would have had us traveling 
about seeing the William has 
treated seven thousand sick people. I 
don’t imagine many doctors back home 
have seven thousand patients in their 
first year of practice. But then, William 
is the only medical man in all this part 
of India. Right now he’s moving the 
dispensary from the Mission compound 
into the town of. Saneli.” 

Mary read over her words. “A new 
dispensary in town.” She smiled. It 
sounded so elegant, when in reality the 
new dispensary was made from a dilapi- 
dated, abandoned shack, a_ place of 
refuge for donkeys. 

The day the 
open to patients, 


sights, 


remodeled shack was 
William had chortled, 
“By George, I wouldn’t be ashamed to 
treat any rajah here!” And then he and 
Mary had laughed at the very thought 
of any wealthy Indian potentate re- 
motely considering treatment at the 
hands of a Christian doctor in a former 
donkey shed. 

“Anyway, 
pany,” 


we’re in distinguished com- 
William observed glancing out 
the window of his dispensary. Mary 
followed his glance. At the roadside 
grew a large neem tree, sacred to Hindus, 
beneath which an exorcist sat most of 
the day. Like tiny butterflies, bits of 
bright rags with charms fluttered from 
the neem’s low-hanging branches. A pa- 
tient approached. With a quick incanta- 
tion the exorcist grasped one of the 
branches and waved it frantically over 
the squatting patient. The rags flapped 
like wings in flight. The treatment was 
over. Leaving his fee the patient de- 
parted. 

“That’s the easy way,” commented 
William as he and Mary went into the 
yard to watch the slow building of an 
open shed. Its jungle-grass roof would 
offer protection to patients who could 
not return to their own homes, but little 
else. No beds, no blankets. Only over- 
head protection. 

Jokingly William called this shed his 
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William jumped out and went to the woman’s side. Her traveling 
companions turned and bolted down the road. It was the plague! 


“fresh-air ward,” while his heart yearned 
for better accommodations. However, he 
reviewed his tiny staff with a degree of 
satisfaction: Sugandrao, a swarthy and 
impulsive young compounder from a 
government hospital who was secured to 
mix the powders and medicines; Mary, 
iwho was an efficient and capable nurse; 
while he, himself, attended to all diag- 
nosis, prescriptions and operations. 

“Someday we'll have a real hospital,” 
William said later as he and Mary were 
having dinner. 

“But if we can’t attract anybody ex- 
cept outcastes there won’t be money to 
build a hospital,” said Mary sadly. 

William was thoughtfully silent. She 
had hit upon the most difficult task of 
all, this breaking through the caste lines. 
At first he had found it hard to believe 
that high-caste Hindus would rather en- 
dure suffering than submit themselves 
to the ministrations of a Christian doc- 
tor. But although he had treated seven 
thousand Indians, he had yet to treat a 
high-caste man. 

Less than a week later, the sound of 


. 


horses’ hoofs on the road caused Mary 
to peek curiously out the door of their 
dispensary. A bright, spangled carriage 
had stopped in the road, and now native 
servants emerged clearing a path through 
the squatting, patient sufferers around 
the door. When it became apparent that 
the occupant of the carriage would not 
suffer contamination by contact with 
any of the inferior ones before him, he 
alighted and came toward the crude dis- 
pensary, rich brocades sparkling in the 
sunlight. 

Her crisp uniform crackled with de- 
light as Mary whispered, “William, a 
rich man at last!” 

The beggar lad, whose festering arm 
William was examining, instinctively 
drew back as the high-caste man ap- 
proached. 

“Did I hurt you?” queried William in 
slightly imperfect but understandable 
Marathi. 

“No, Sahib,” muttered the lad and 
gestured timidly as the proud figure 
loomed in the doorway. 

Immediately William sensed a crisis. 


This man, as warranted his position aid 
caste, expected immediate attention. 
The doctor would be expected to turn 
from his examination of a lowly beggar 
lad and serve the newcomer. 

“Doctor Wanless?” The 
speech was clipped and studied. 

“Yes,” William answered courteously, 

“Tam not well. I have been told you 
have miraculous hands, so I have come 
to you for help.” 

“T shall be delighted to do what I can 
for you.” Wilham hesitated, realizing 
his next words would formulate policy 
for his dispensary and any future hios- 
pital. Should he treat this high-caste 
man now, or ask him to wait? 

“Yes,” he said amiably, “Dll be glad 
to help you.” Then added, “But I must 
ask you to wait your turn.” 

Mary held her breath as the proud 
figure turned and looked out into the 
dispensary verandah and beyond. He 
saw only miserable creatures whose very 
shadows were contaminating to one of 
his Facing William he spoke 
stiffly. “There are none before me.” 

William rose to his feet, his eyes glow- 
ing deep and warm as they did when 
faced with conflict. “My friend,” his 
voice was calm, “I have come here in 
the name of Him who preached brother- 
hood. You are my brother, but no less 
nor no more than those whom you call 
untouchable. When I use His power to 
heal you, I cannot repudiate His word. 
I will help you, if you await your turn.” 

The eyes of the proud, erect man 
grew bright and fierce. Staring into Wil- 
liam’s calm face he uttered one word: 
“Christian!” The word hung in the air 
like a curse, and the richly clothed figure 
strode to the carriage and drove away. 


visitor’s 


caste. 


SEVERAL WEEKS passed, and the rains 
started to come, but every day regard- 
less of weather, the little dispensary was 
crowded with India’s multitudinous sick. 
“And this,” said William to his wife, “is 
only in and around the small town of 
Sangli. Imagine the work to be done in 
all India.” But it was like trying to 
conceive of the distance to the nearest 
star. 

The noise of horses’ hoofs beat upon 
the road and for the second time the 
elaborate carriage of the proud Brahmin 
stopped before the little Sangli dispen- 
sary. 

As they watched, the richly dressed 
Brahmin stepped from his carriage, dis- 
missed his servants and entered the dis- 
pensary gate. But instead of striding 
toward the dispensary, he moved quietly 
into the courtyard and humbly awaited 
his turn behind those whom the white 
doctor had called “brothers.” He had 
come back for treatment—under Wil- 
liam’s terms. 

The young doctor felt himself trem- 
bling. The spirit of good will was at 
work, penetrating, reconciling, reaching 

into the heart of this haughty man 
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Soon there would be others. Because of 
the expression on William’s face, Mary 
expected a torrent of jubilant words. 
But he made no comment. He was car- 
ried away in the anticipation of a time 
when the ancient system of caste would 
totter; when the people of India would 
know brotherhood. 


Tuk LITTLE DISPENSARY had long been 
overcrowded, and the name of William 
Wanless took on something of the ring 
of magic. Many a native traveler was 
making a new kind of pilgrimage. In- 
stead of going to a temple of the ancient 
gods, the destination was the temple of 
the White Wizard. High caste and out- 
castes jammed the courtyard and dis- 
pensary. 

“We're just going to have to have 
more room,” Mary complained as_ she 
climbed into the small tonga with her 
mysterious husband. 

She had accused him of being mys- 
terious at the dinner table when he sug- 
gested that they spend their Sunday 
afternoon driving to Miraj, five miles 
east of Sangli. They had taken one of 
these mystifying drives just two Sun- 
days before. Mary had been puzzled. 
After traveling the five miles to the out- 
skirts of the well-populated village, Wil- 
liam had stopped the tonga before a 
large space of dry, rocky land and had 
just sat and looked. And he steadfastly 
refused to answer her questions as to 
why they were there. Instead he sat 
with a provocative smile while his eyes 
filled with visions. 

Now they were making the trip again. 
This time she wouldn’t give him the 
satisfaction of questions, she decided, 
and as the tonga lurched along the road 
Mary confined her conversation to the 
work of the dispensary. 

As she had anticipated, they once 
again drew up before the large, rocky 
plot of ground. “You can stop here,” 
William directed the tonga-walla, Shan- 
ker. Mary bit her lip. What was in 
William’s mind? He glanced at her mis- 
chievously from the corner of his eye. 

“Miraj is a central place,” he observed. 

“Yes, isn’t it?” She was sweetly agree- 
able, vowing not to ask one single ques- 
tion. 

“The railroad comes through here, too. 
This in on the main line from Bombay 
to Bangalore, and . . .” he added bright- 
ly, “there’s a branch line to Kolhapur 
and one to Sholapur.” 

“I know.” She nodded pleasantly. 

“And roads from scores of villages.” 
He was looking at her now; in a moment 
he was going to say something impor- 
tant. And then Mary gasped. Her pose 
dropped in a burst of enthusiasm. 

“William! Are you thinking of—?” 

Before she could finish her question he 
broke in. “A hospital!” He grasped her 
hands, his face filled with enthusiasm. 
“Mary, there are twelve acres here. Im- 
agine what we could build on them. A 
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first-class hospital with a real operating 
theatre, great airy wards, a building just 
for children.” 

“Oh!” He had caught her up in the 
vision. Buildings rose like magic from 
the waste land. As suddenly as she had 
caught her enthusiasm, it faded from her 
voice. A distressing thought occurred to 
Mary. “Where will you get the money?” 
The visualized buildings seemed to melt 
into the earth. 

William looked at his wife searchingly, 
then made a comment that made her 
sigh with wonder: “The Lord will pro- 
vide,” he said. 


Tue roNnGa jounced back along the 
road to Sangli. 

“Hello, there! What’s going on up 
ahead?” William stiffened to attention. 
Mary followed his glance. 

On the road before them walked a 
group of weary travelers. As the tonga 
drew near a woman lurched, flung up 
her arms and with a shrill cry fell to 
the ground. 

“Shanker, stop!” 

William jumped out and went to the 
woman’s side. Her traveling companions 
turned and bolted down the road teward 
Sangli. His attention was riveted on the 
sick woman. Great, dark blotches showed 
under her skin. William’s lips tightened. 
Immediately he felt the gland in her 
armpit. Swollen. Mary started to alight 
from the tonga. “Stay where you are,” 
he ordered sharply. 

“But what is it?” queried Mary, won- 
dering at William’s suddenly grave face. 
“Shouldn't we take her back to the dis- 
pensary with us?” 

“No, *There’s 
morphine in my medicine case. Fix a 
hypodermic.” Then he changed his mind. 
“Tl take care of it myself,” he said, 
taking the medicine case. “Now, listen, 
and do as I say. This is urgent. You 
get back to Sangli before those travelers 
reach the village. Tell Mr. Greyson to 
keep those strangers out of the village! 
They’re not to come near. And don’t 
touch them whatever you do!” He drew 
a sharp breath. “Is that clear?” 

“Yes,” answered the surprised Mary. 
“But I don’t know why—” 

William’s was grim, and_ his 
words like a sentence of death. “This 
is plague, Mary. Plague.” 

Terror showed in her eyes. 

“Now do as I 
“Hurry! Hurry!” 

As the tonga-walla hurried Mary back 
to Sangli, William again turned to the 
sick woman. 

She twinged feebly when the hypo- 
dermic needle plunged into her blotched 
flesh and for an instant great, dark eyes 
gazed gratefully into William’s. The 
morphine cast a warm, comforting blank- 
et about her pain. 

The doctor wiped the perspiration 
from his forehead, looked at the woman. 
She was dying. With a disease as ancient 
as the decaying temples of Hinduism, 


the answer was curt. 


voice 


say,” he directed. 


this woman of the nineteenth century 
was dying. William shook his head. Here 
was a challenge—a challenge rising from 
the dust of ages. 

Suddenly, with a tired, dry gasp, the 
woman died. 

The clumping of a horse’s hoofs and a 
loud voice issued from 
coming down the road. 

“Doctor-sahib!” 

It was: Shanker returning on _horse- 
back to fetch William. Gratefully the 
doctor mounted the horse, the excited 
boy running along beside him. 

“Doctor-sahib,” he gasped out as the 
horse headed toward Sangli, “these trav- 
elers, I have talked with them. They 
come from Poona and already the plague 
is there. From Bombay the people come 
bringing it with them. And now they 
come here.” He was trembling with 
fear. “Let us leave this place, quickly! 
I do not want to die,” he shivered. 

“That’s exactly why the disease 
spreads,” he told the frightened boy. 
carry it) from place to 
another. The thing to do is stay where 
you are and fumigate, segregate and in- 
noculate! He spurred the horse into a 
trot, pleased with the words. They would 
make a good slogan. “Fumigate, segre- 
gate and innoculate!” 

But fear had already gripped the 
Sangli villagers. Even now, on the out- 
skirts of town a straggling procession 
formed, headed away from the dreaded 
plague carriers. They had packed hur- 
riedly, fearfully. In addition to a baby 
or child on her hip, each woman carried 
a basket of rice and condiments on her 
head, while the men carried cooking pots 
and blankets in a bag slung over their 
backs. 

Drawing the horse to a quick stop 
William recognized many of the dark 
faces before him. “Wait, all of you!” 
He pleaded in vain, they walked past 
him, faces stolid, eyes frightened. 

“You cannot escape the plague by 
running away from it,” he called. “You 
(Continued on page 51) 
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LEAD US NOT 


EVERAL times during the years, 
friends have asked me to speak on these 
words from our Lord’s Prayer: Lead us 
not into temptation. This petition has 
perplexed them. And I am frank to say 
that it has puzzled me. If we take temp- 
tation as the lure toward evil, then to 
pray “Lead us not into temptation,” 
seems to imply an unworthy view of 
God, for certainly it is unthinkable that 
our loving Heavenly Father would tempt 
us toward evil. And if we take the word 
“temptation” as meaning testing or trial, 
then the petition implies a rather un- 
worthy attitude on the part of man. We 
should not ask to avoid the struggle 
which will test and toughen us. Maltbie 
Babcock gave the counsel of courage 
when he said: 


Shun not the struggle; face it; 
Tis God’s gift. Be strong. 


But, of course, Our Lord would not 
have put the petition into his model 
prayer if it had been either unnecessary 
or unworthy. How then are we to un- 
derstand the prayer which we offer daily: 
“Lead us not into temptation.”? 

For one thing as I see it, it is a prayer 
for a spiritual follow-up. This clause in 
our Lord’s Prayer is linked to the clause 
before it by the conjunction “and.” Lis- 
ten: “Forgive us our trespasses as we 
forgive those who trespass against us, 
and lead us not into temptation.” When 
a trespass is forgiven, there needs to be 
a follow-up to insure a complete moral 
victory. 

The forgiveness of sin, you see, is not 
as simple a transaction as running a 
cancellation line through an entry in a 
ledger. Forgiveness is more like pulling 
a bad thread out of a garment, an act 
which may loosen the fabric around it. 
Yes, sin is still more like a bad odor 
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which permeates a room. That odor can- 
not be pulled out of the room. The air 
needs to be changed. 

Hence when a sin is forgiven, the mat- 
ter may be settled between the sinner 
and the one sinned against, but that is 
not all there is to it. For instance, I 
may tell a lie about you, and you may 
forgive it, saying “Let bygones be by- 
gones.” But if I think the matter is set- 
tled as easily as that, I may be tempted 
to presume on your magnanimity and 
mercy. In families we sometimes see 
children who come to presume on their 
parents’ unfailing forgiveness. Likewise 
the temptation to presume on God’s for- 
giving grace is also very real. The 
thought, “Well, I got away with it again” 
may lurk in the mind of the forgiven 
sinner and make him prone to repeat. 
Therefore, after we have prayed for for- 
giveness and received it, we should go 
on to pray, “Lead us not into tempta- 
tion,” temptation to presume on the rep- 
etition of that forgiving grace. 

Moreover, another temptation may 


INTO TEMPTATION 


follow in the train of forgiveness. The 
penalty may be forgiven but the power 
of the sin may remain. Suppose that I 
defraud you in a business deal and you 
forgive me; although forgiven, the roots 
of avarice and greed may yet remain in 
me. Alas, too many of us seek only to 
escape the penalty of our sin and not 
really seek to purge ourselves from the 
sin itself. We need to be so truly re- 
pentant that like Tennyson’s Guinevere 
we want “not even in inmost thought to 


‘think again the sins that made the past 


so pleasant.” 

How often we come through our moral 
struggles with sin so halfheartedly! We 
manage to resist the temptation and to 
get through by the skin of our teeth; but 
we give the impression that we feel it 
might have been worth the loss of a 
tooth or two just to have had a bite of 
the forbidden fruit. The persons who go 
“all out” for sin play havoc with the 
world; but the poor old world is not 
helped much by those who look “all in” 
trying to be good. No, goodness is com- 
mended to others by those who seem to 
enjoy it, by those athletic spirits who 
carry their virtues with such easy grace 
that they make goodness attractive. 
Christ came to impart a radiant abun- 
dant life, to make his followers more 
than conquerors in the fight with sin. 

Therefore, the true Christian prays 
not only for the forgiveness of his sins 
but also for the strength to follow up 
with a clinching moral victory. Just as 
Hitler might have won the Battle of 
Britain, had he followed up his victory at 
Dunkerque, so many a battle with sit 
is lost through failure to follow forgive 
ness with further moral effort. 

And as it with individuals, so it is 
with a nation. We are now fighting 4 
mighty war in which we have every col 
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fidence of winning a military victory. 
But what will we do when that victory 
is won? Will we repeat the mistakes of 
the past and doff our moral armor when 
we lay down our arms? Will we be so 
exhausted by the strain of war that we 
shall relax into the softness of self- 
indulgence? Will we be so weary serving 
our country that we shall rush to recoup 
our personal fortunes, each ruthlessly 
grabbing to get his and let the devil take 
the hindmost? Well, that is just what 
the devil does. He gets hold of the hind- 
most. He gets into the spirits of the in- 
dividuals or the nations which are left 
behind in the mad race for selfish mate- 
rial gains. And then those backward 
groups become the breeding grounds of 
new wars and revolutions. Oh, yes, we 
shall need a spiritual follow-up if we are 
to make our military victory into a 
moral victory. 

Stanley Jones, the distinguished mis- 
sionary, returned from his labors in In- 
dia shortly before Pearl Harbor to make 
a comment on our contemporary Amer- 
ican scene. He said that the present 
generation of youth is the finest Amer- 
ica has ever produced, taller in stature, 
better in mind, better in body. But he 
said it lacked one thing, and that was 


cause. He asked a group of students 
what they considered their greatest 


cause to be. One replied that it was to 
succeed in life. Dr. Jones said that he 
told this incident to a group of business- 
men, and they could not see much wrong 
with the answer. Well, my friends, if 
the only have to offer our 
youth when this war is over is the mere 
making of personal success, measured in 
old material terms—then this democracy 
is doomed. O Lord, lead us not into the 
temptation of staying too near the old 
sins of our world. 

In the second place, the petition “Lead 
us not into temptation” is a prayer of 
spiritual preparedness. It is linked to 
the clause which follows it as well as to 
the clause which precedes it. Listen: 
“Lead us not into temptation, but de- 
liver us from evil.” Jesus was a master 
strategist in the campaign of life. Not 
only did he teach His disciples to clinch 
their moral victories by a follow-up, but 
he also taught them to prepare for the 
moral fight ahead. 

Christ prepares us for our future temp- 
tations somewhat as He does for our 
coming trouble. He warns us against 
wasting our energy in futile worry. He 
said, “Be not anxious for the morrow. 
Sufficient unto the day is the evil there- 
of.” Do not cross the threshold of to- 
morrow already weakened by worry. 
Conserve your strength of mind and 
spirit until the hour of emergency comes. 
Do not approach tomorrow’s task by 
way of its obstacles and spend so much 
time sightseeing among the difficulties 
that you are exhausted when you reach 
the hour of action. Some of us try to 
cross our bridges not only before we 
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come to them, but even before we see a 
stream. Christ would lead our minds 
away from all such needless wrestling 
with worries and troubles. 

And similarly He would lead us away 
from all unnecessary struggles with temp- 
tation. Do not borrow troubles. Do not 
borrow temptations. That’s His advice. 
The road ahead has enough” inevitable 
trials without running off into bypaths 
where we will meet more. The Pilgrim’s 
Progress is a stiff enough march at best, 
without organizing voluntary — track- 
meets with temptation on the side just 
to see how much we can stand. Some 
people think that the way to develop 
moral resistance is to expose themselves 


to the lures of evil. Beware of such rea 
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What 
Dao You Kuew About 


YOUR BIBLE? 


1. What man in the New Testament is 
remembered only for his good-neigh- 
bor policy? 

2. Name four musical instruments used 
by David and his armies. 

3. What king seized Lot and his goods? 

4. What was Christ’s second miracle in 


Galilee? 
5. Who was the son of Abraham’s old 
age? 
6. What was a quaternion? 
7. Who was Huldah? 
8. How were Dinah and Leah related? 
9. Name three tillers of the soil men- 


tioned in the Bible. 


10. From what place did the children of 
Israel first migrate? 


(Answers on page 64) 
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soning. True courage only risks danger 
when duty demands it. In this it differs 
from daredevil bravado which takes risks 
just for the sake of the thrill. And moral 
daredeviltry is as foolish, and often as 
disastrous, as physical daredeviltry. 
Some years ago a New York family, 
whose name I need not give, was being 
driven up Pike’s Peak. The road, as 
many of you know, is a precarious one, 
skirting the high cliffs and at that time, 
it was not protected by walls. The car 
had been engaged at the hotel, and the 
driver was one of those who seemed to 
measure the skill of his driving by the 
shrieks of his passengers. And he was 
having a very good day that day. Final- 
ly the wife grew so nervous that she 
could not look at the cliffs any longer, 
so she put her head down in her hus- 
band’s lap, only to find that that did not 
do much good because his knees were 
trembling so. Afterwards she said that 
she did not think praying would have 
done much good in such a predicament, 
because one could hardly expect God’s 


protection in needless risks. If the trip 
had been necessary, and if the driving 
had been as careful as possible, then 
they could have prayed and expected 
the Lord to help. But have we a right 
to ask God to protect us in needless 
perils which we bring on ourselves? 
And, I repeat, unnecessary moral risk 
should be avoided as we avoid needless 
physical risk. We should ever be praying, 
“Lead us not into temptation,” tempta- 
tion that is unnecessary, for it is likely 
to prove more dangerous than we think. 
There is a curious difference between 
our estimates of the trouble we can 
stand and our estimates of the tempta- 
tions we can withstand. We look ahead 
to a possible calamity and we say, “I 
don’t believe I could stand that,” but 
we do. On the other hand, we look ahead 
at some possible temptation and we say, 
“Oh, I could resist that,” but we don't. 
When Jesus was foretelling how men 
would desert Him in His hour of trial, 
Peter with cocksure confidence boasted, 
“Tf all shall be offended in Thee, I shall 
never be offended.” But when his Lord 
was arrested, Peter’s courage gave way 
and he denied Him thrice. Yes, it is 
strange but true, how trouble or suffer- 
ing so often brings out the strength we 
did not know we had, while temptation 
reveals the weakness we did not know we 
had. That is why we should pray, “Lead 
us not into temptation,” temptation 
which is not absolutely necessary. 
Temptation is so dangerously decep- 
tive because it is so subtly insinuating. 


Vice is a monster of such frightful mien, 
As to be hated needs but to be seen. 

Yet seen too oft, familiar with its face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace. 


Therefore, if we would be delivered 
from evil, Jesus bade us pray that we 
should be led away from the very neigh- 
borhood of temptation. Lead. us, O Lord, 
in the straight and narrow path, and not 
along the broad and easy ways where 
the booths of Vanity Fair tempt us with 
their baubles. Lead us, O Lord, by the 
high roads where the air is clean and not 
by the low roads where the atmosphere 
is clouded and cheap and vulgar. Lead 
us, O Lord, beside the still waters, and 
amid the green pastures, where we can 
feed our minds on that which is fresh 
and pure until we gain strength to walk 
through the valley of the shadow of 
death without the fear of evil. Such are 
some of the ideas which are in my mind 
when I pray, “Lead us not into tempta- 
tion.” 

And this is a prayer for our nation as 
well as for the individual. Just as we 
shall need a spiritual follow-up to clinch 
our military victory with a moral vic- 
tory, so we shall need spiritual prepared- 
ness to make a durable peace. War leaves 
such a trail of temptations. Like unex- 
ploded bombs they remain buried in the 
soil of the post-war world. Beaten na- 

(Continued on page 69) 
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M oruer. I’m going out for 


awhile. I'll be back later.” 

Agnes McLellan paused in her work 
of buttering thin slices of appetizing 
whole-wheat bread, and glanced up at 
her tall son. In the conflicting illumina- 
tion of the brilliant overhead kitchen 
light and the salmon and rose of the June 
sunset, the sunburned face seemed to 
hold a look of aloofness. No, that wasn’t 
it either, she decided. Unfamiliarity— 
that was a better word. This boy of hers 
in the khaki uniform with its sergeant’s 
chevrons on the sleeves was no longer 
the little tot who used to snuggle up to 
her at bedtime and whisper, “Tell me 
another one, Mother.” 

No, she told herself with a sigh, Dale 
was different, somehow. When he had 
come home on his first furlough, he had 
been cheerful, happy, even exultant. Now 
all that was gone, and in its place was 
a silent sternness, a withdrawing into 
himself behind a sheltering wall of silence 
which even her mother love was power- 
less to penetrate. 

Her busy hands, unable to retard their 
tempo to match the slow march of her 
thoughts, continued to spread sandwiches 
with cream cheese and orange marmalade. 

“T’ll serve iced tea with these,” she re- 
flected, with Martha-like reversion to her 
duties as hostess. “With the lime sherbet, 
they will be all any of them will want. 
If they feel like I do about Dale, even 
the smallest part—the food will choke 
them. Every time I look at him I want 
to cry. I hope that out of the guests 
that are coming tonight, somebody may 
be able to help him. He’s beyond me, 
and his father, too.” 

With a sigh that was half a sob, she 
dropped down on the white enameled 
stool and leaned her elbows wearily on 
the table. She and Dale’s father had 
agreed that something must be done. He 
must never return to the service in his 
present frame of mind. It wasn’t —safe. 
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“| think—,” the tears had overflowed then and dripped down her cheeks, but her voice had 
not faltered, ‘I think you must be yellow. It isn’t like you. But—I can’t think anything else.” 


ties 2S 


But Dale must never know. She must 
use guile, the guile of loving motherhood. 
Long-suffering, gentleness, meekness — 
against these there was no law, and 
there should be. no defense. 

She had tried desperately to help him 
last night, when, hearing him moving 
in his room, she had gone to him. She 
remembered now how he looked—a long 
figure sprawled on the bed, his blue eyes 
wide in his tanned face, his light hair 
showing sun-bleached streaks in the re- 
vealing rays of the bed lamp. 

“No, ['m all right, Mother,” he had 
told her rather ungraciously. “Go back to 
bed. Don’t mind me. I was just think- 
ing.” 

Thinking—of course! But he had not 
told her the object of his thoughts. Was 
it little black-eyed Vivien Roberts, who 
had been his best girl since high-school 
days? She had thought that was all 
settled, long ago. Perhaps he had gotten 
into some kind of trouble down in Texas, 
taking his bombardier’s training. Again, 
she had thought he had worked and 
studied too hard to have much free 
time in which to get into mischief. She 
had felt safe, so secure, in her thoughts 
about her boy. But now—! 

In the meantime, the object of her 
thoughts was strolling down the elm- 


lined residential street, his head bent, 
his hands clasped behind him like an old 
man. Tomorrow his furlough would end; 
tomorrow he returned to the Field, and 
from there—? 

He shook himself and jerked up his 
head. Mooning again! This wouldn’t do. 
This was a walk, not a meditation. He 
would have no time in the morning for 
a last look at all these old, beloved home- 
town landmarks. The new high-school— 
he had been a member of the first class 
to graduate from it; the corner drug 
store, where Vivien’s eyes had so often 
smiled at him, her red lips puckered 
around a soda straw; the old ward school, 
now the OPA office, with its fifth grade 
windows still looking down wisely on the 
barren playground; the gray stone First 
Church, with its red and blue and purple 
stained glass window of Christ in Geth- 
semane ... 

He had attended the services with his 
parents on each of the two Sundays since 
he had been at home. He had sung, with 
them, the glorious hymns of the Church. 
He had listened intently to the sermons 
preached by old, white-haired Doctor 
Wickham; but they had left him cold 
and unresponsive. 

What was the matter with him? He 
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had asked himself the question a hundred 
times in the past two weeks. Couched 
in bald Anglo-Saxon, he was facing im- 
minent overseas duty and he shrank 
from it. Was he afraid—physically afraid, 
like a yellow cur with his tail tucked 
between his legs and running for his life? 
Where was his Christian teaching, his 
Christian fortitude? 

This was the question that Vivian had 
asked him only this afternoon. He re- 
membered how the tears had sparkled 
in her eyes as she murmured sorrowfully: 

“T don’t understand you, Dale. You’ve 
been writing about how wonderful your 
training was, and how you enjoyed it, 
and all the honors you got. And now 
when you come home, when you should 
be cheerful—for your parents’ sake, if 
not for own—you are about as 
uplifting as an oyster. I think—” the 
tears had overflowed then and dripped 
down her cheeks, but her voice had not 
faltered, “I think you must be yellow. 
It isn’t like vou. But—I think 
anything else.” 


your 


can’t 


She had refused to surrender his rine, 
although he had silently held out his 
hand for it. 


“No, Dale. It’s for keeps, with all that 
it means. I believe in you. God help 
my unbelief.” 

That had been this afternoon. And 
now here he was, staring at a stained 
glass window, and striving unhappily to 
put into coherent words this thing which 
was separating him from Vivien, which 
was distressing his parents 

His parents! With a guilty start, he 
remembered. His mother had planned 
a little gathering of friends this evening: 
Vivien, her father and mother, and Dr. 
and Mrs. Wickham. His lips twisted in a 
wry smile. His mother was clever. Dad, 
too, had had a hand in it. Dr. Roberts 
was the family physician; Dr. Wickham 
was the family spiritual adviser. The 
little informal gathering was to be a 
regular clinic, no less. All under the 
guise of friendship. 

There was nothing physically wrong 
with him. He could tell Dr. Roberts that, 
in a hurry. And as for Dr. Wickham—? 

He turned to retrace his steps. He 
must hurry. Leaving his mother in the 
lurch like this, after all 
for him! 


she had done 

He passed the ward school again. The 
fifth grade windows were dark now. How 
long ago it seemed! Little Miss Halbert 
had been the teacher. A small, spry 
spinster even then, she must be a tiny 


old woman now—that is, if she were 


“Dale McLellan!’ The small, white-haired woman’‘s voice was clear, 








with a classroom clearness. ‘How tall you are for a fifth grader!” 






























still alive. 
steel, and softness, and discipline, and 
love, all mixed up together. She must 
have long since retired. He wondered if 
she still taught her Sunday school class ... 

He reached the house to find that 
Vivien and her parents had arrived. Dr. 
and Mrs. Wickham, however, had not 
come as yet. He looked at these old 
neighbors, comfortably in the 
pleasant room; at his father, 
courteously playing his part as host. It 
was people like these whom he would 
soon be defending, possibly with his life. 
Here was Christian 
best. 

Footsteps and voices sounded together 
on the porch. His mother, alert, was at 
the door. 


A thing of steel, she was— 


sitting 
living 


civilization—at its 


There were more voices, ex- 
planations, a surprised and pleased greet- 
ing from his mother; then Dr. and Mrs. 
Wickham entered, and with them came 
a very small, white-haired woman. Her 
brown eves, keen and bright behind her 
spectacles, looked up at Dale as he got 
to his feet. 

“Dale McLellan!” Her Voice was clear, 


with a classroom clearness, but the husky 


undertone could not be hidden. ‘How 
tall you are for a fifth grader!” 
Everyone laughed: then Dale found 


himself blinking back a mistiness in his 
eves as. obeying the tug of two small 
determined hands on his shoulders, he 
stooped to receive a kiss on his cheek. 
(Continued on page 70) 
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By 
EARNEST L. LUTZ 


Tes Chinese called it Pai-Han-Tsai 
for centuries, and the Hindus called 
it Tampala. This year it will be grown 
in American Victory gardens. It may 
replace the lowly spinach—and it is 
the gift of a missionary (who writes 
this article) to the gardens of America 


ww 


., LIKE to get my hands on the man 


who started the idea that the missionary 


is a sissy—a queer individual dressed in 
a stovepipe hat, long-tailed coat, carrying 
an umbrella and wearing a kill-joy ex- 
pression on his long, sad face. I’ve been 
mixed up in missions and missionary work 
all my life, and I still have to find one 
like that. 

Missionaries are only a group of Chris- 
tian people who specialize in things that 
need to be done. They have crossed the 
seven seas on the hunt for human need, 
and they have given their lives meeting 
that need. When they find people living 
in huts and hovels, they talk of better 
houses. When they find folks starving or 
undernourished because of bad food, they 
proceed to show them how to grow better 
food. It isn’t only food for the soul that 
they take out to the ends of the earth, 
though that is the most important food 
they have; legions of missionaries, un- 
honored and unsung, have worked mir- 
acles in providing that food so necessary 
for the body. They have made deserts 
blossom as the rose; they have changed 
whole communities from weaklings into 
strong men. While the evangelist has 
saved the soul, the agricultural mis- 
sionary has saved the body—and mighty 
few people seem to know it! 

There was William Carey, for instance 
—the consecrated cobbler who opened 
India to Protestant missions. Carey was 


ff 


David Burpee, the seedsman, picking branches of Tampala at his Fordhook Farms. 


a great preacher; he was a great trans- 
lator and scholar; he was a linguist; he 
was an educator, a college-builder. And 
he was a scientist. He catalogued the 
plant and animal life of India for the 
first time; he told India about soils, 
showed India how and where to grow this 
vegetable, or that, to best advantage; he 
founded the Agricultural and Horticul- 
tural Society of India, and this society 
was the model upon which the British 
Society was founded, later! He offered 
medals and cash for the growing of better 
coffee and fruits. He went to a people 
woefully ignorant of the methods of 
scientific farming, taught them the prin- 
ciples of crop rotation and soil erosion 
and conservation, took to them a lot of 
English seeds and acorns and got them to 
plant trees—trees that stored on their 
parched acres the most precious com- 
modity in India: water! I suppose Wil- 
liam Carey was familiar with a plant 
called Tampala, for it was growing in 
India then. But—I'll tell you about 
Tampala in just a moment. You'll want 
to know about it, for Tampala may mean 
the end of spinach in this country—and 
it came out of a missionary’s backyard! 

This was Carey, then: preacher, teach- 
er, reformer, translator, agriculturist. He 
sent many an Indian plant to the West 


that the West had never seen before; he 
brought many a Western plant to the 
East, and they grow in abundance today 
from Calcutta to Bombay. And there 
were thousands—no, tens of thousands 
more—who came along after Carey, as 
agricultural missionaries and who, garden- 
minded, sowed not only the spiritual seeds 
of the Kingdom but the seeds of fruit 
and tree and vegetable all over the globe. 
John Williams’ gardens in the South Seas 
helped turn cannibals into Christians. 
Tiny gardens around the homes of mis- 
sionaries in China grew into agricultural 
colleges at Nanking, Canton and Cheng- 
tu. The story of the fight between im- 
ported wasps and a tree-blighting insect 
in Chile, staged by a Methodist farmer- 
missionary at El Vergel, is one of the 
strangest, truest and most significant 
stories in all missionary literature. 

Not only has this agricultural mis- 
sionary been the benefactor of the world 
with his exchange of seeds East and West, 
North and South; he has used his knowl- 
edge of agriculture as a means of getting 
millions into the Kingdom of God. I 
never grow tired of reading what J. D. 
Baker did, on Lake Victoria. Among the 
Luo tribe down there in Kenya Colony, 

(Continued on page 65) 
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HERE will soon be $300,000,000 

waiting to build churches in this 

country. 
It is money accumulated in church treas- 
| uries and building funds and war bonds. The 
) minute peace is declared, we shall see the big- 
gest church-building boom in our history. 

That can be good, or it can be very bad. 
| We can waste these millions on a lot of archi- 
tectural monstrosities, or we can build houses 
for God of which He will be proud and of 
_ which no man need ever be ashamed. 
Christian Herald is vitally interested in 

helping these pastors and building commit- 
tees plan now for good churches, for worship- 
ful and dignified sanctuaries, for usable 
educational plants. Too many of the churches 
we have now are not like that. Too many send 
the Sunday school down into a damp base- 
ment; too many have but one room, and even 
that is badly planned! Some have expanded 
; as need grew, a room here and another there, 
until it became ugly to the eye and impossible 
for the Church school teacher. It wasn’t any- 
one’s fault, and yet it was everyone’s; it was 
apart of the heroic effort of the Church to meet 
the fast-growing religious needs and _pro- 
grams of children, youth and adults. 


WAR CHURCH 


eo 


It must not happen here again. We have 
the money now to build worthwhile churches, 
and we have the time to plan those churches, 
for worship that really brings God near, for 
Christian Education that builds character, for 
social welfare that brings spiritual morale to 
the community. We can build churches that 
will invite folks within their doors seven days 
a week; if we build less we shall rob God. 

We can plan now not only for today, nor 
only for tomorrow, but for a church that will 
serve the years ahead. We shall waste our 
money if we plan for less. 

So—Christian Herald offers here three 
plans for Post-War Churches. 


churches to be built in one operation, if you 


They are 


have the money; or churches to be built unit 
by unit, so that you will not go in debt. They 
are drawn by a member of the American In- 
stitute of Architects, Mr. A. Henshel Fink, of 
the firm of Wenner and Fink, outstanding 
church architects. 

There will be more plans in Christian Her- 
ald. Meanwhile, our Architectural Consul- 
tant stands ready to help you plan your new 
or remodeled church. Address him: Archi- 
tectural Consultant, Christian Herald, 419 
Fourth Avenue. New York 16, N. Y. 








Village Church 


Tuts design, though actually small, 
creates an impression of greater size due 
to its simple lines and well proportioned 
exterior. It is developed for areas where 
funds are limited and it may become 
necessary to construct the plant in units, 
although it can all be completed at the 
same time and form a complete church 
edifice. The social hall and church school 
rooms could be constructed first, the 
hall being used for worship service, then 
later the sanctuary and tower could be 
added, or vice versa, as local require- 
ments dictate. 

If the nature of the ground permits 
and the funds are available, it would be 
advisable to excavate under the church 
school portion of the building. In this 
way two additional departments with 
classrooms could be obtained, and a com- 
plete departmentalized school developed. 

The hall, with kitchen, platform, and 
fireplace, serves many purposes in the 
social life of the community. It also 
affords almost a seventy-five percent in- 
crease in the seating capacity of the 
church on special occasions. There are 
four generous sized rooms for church 
school use—three on the main floor and 
one on the second floor, in addition to 
several classrooms. Toilets, kitchen and 
furnace room are grouped at the same 
end of the building for economy. 

One possible allocation of this space is 
as follows: Department “A” for begin- 
ners, Department “B” for primaries, De- 
partment “C” for juniors, Department 
“D” for intermediates, Department “E” 
for senior-junior people, and the sanc- 
tuary for adults. Depending upon local 
needs different arrangements as to the 
use of this space may be made as desired. 

If the church is to be constructed in 
a section of the country where a mild 
climate prevails then the terrace could 
be used for outdoor classes in connection 
with the hall or for evening services in 
the summer. Storage space for tables 
and chairs is provided for under the 
platform. In this way the room is re- 
leased for other uses. The large fireplace 
adds an attractive note to this all-pur- 
pose room and before the fireplace groups 
ean gather for discussion. 

As this plan is primarily for churches 
with limited funds, we have suggested 
a Colonial style of architecture for the 
exterior with a modest and simple tower 
treatment. Most any building material 
could be used in its construction—such 
as brick, wood or stone. 
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Small 
City Church 






Tus scheme is designed for carrying 
ona full program of worship, educational 
and social activities, and would be ap- 
propriate for almost any community 
whether it be city, suburban or rural. 
Although the plan is presented in Colo- 
nial architecture, it could be clothed in 
almost any of the ecclesiastical styles 
depending upon the climate and _ local 
| surroundings. 

The main floor consists of nave, chan- 
cel and four department rooms. The 
nave seats 182, and with the choir and 
balcony, a total seating of 235 can be 
obtained. The nursery, kindergarten and 
primary departments are closely grouped, 
| with toilet facilities adjacent for con- 
venience. Large bay windows in the 
primary and kindergarten rooms insure 
adequate light and ventilation. 

Social facilities are provided on the 
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ground floor as well as a chapel which ‘a 
could be used for two departments if the mT FLOOR 
third floor over the church school section a 





is not completed at first. The chapel is 
a very important room in any church 
plant which wishes to adequately serve 
the community. Here the children are 
taught how to worship and can familiar- 
ie themselves with church etiquette. 
Marriages, funerals and weekday services 
are often held in this all-important room. 
' The social hall, which is also used by 
the young people, is equipped with a — 
kitchen and platform so that the social ' 
life of the community can be cultivated 
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under religious guidance. F WARTHEX ||| 
aa 
The second floor, when constructed, RT 





would provide two additional depart- 
ments and relieve the plant of any con- 
gestion due to the doubling up of classes. 





SOCIAL HALL 






; ; GROUND 
The primary children would probably FLOOR Pt an 
take one of these second-floor rooms, ‘ SENIORS 





leaving their space to be used as a church 
parlor, 

The interior of the sanctuary would 
naturally be designed in the Colonial 
style to harmonize with the general de- 
sign of the building. The walls would be 
finished in plaster, tinted if possible to 
give expression to the white enameled 
funiture and trim. A coved ceiling 
treated with acoustical plaster rounds 
out this simple but attractive worship 
room, 

This economically designed structure 
would be equally pleasing on an inside 
ot corner lot, as may be the case. The 
spire adds to the ehurchly character of 
the structure and «xtends the visible in- 
fuence of the church. 
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The 
Suburban Type 


Tus small church plant is designed to 
take care of the essential requirements 
for social and religious educational work, 
having considerably more departmental 
space than the average plant of this size. 
Even so, this has not been accomplished 
at the expense of the sanctuary which is 
outstanding both in plan and elevation. 
Care has been taken to utilize every 
available space in the plan and in several 
instances, dual use of space has been 
employed. It is this type of planning 
that must be adhered to if the small 
church is to be economically planned to 
meet the needs of the community. 

The main floor consists of the nave, 
chancel and two department rooms. The 
church entrance is flanked by a much 
desired coat space on one side and a 
room on the other side suitable for use 
by the choir or pastor. The seating 
capacity of the nave is eighty but with 
the fifteen in the choir, and the possible 
overflow space above the entrance, about 
110 can be taken care of without crowd- 
ing. This floor is some five feet above 
the ground in order that the area below 
may have ample light and ventilation. 
The entrances are approximately at 
gerade so that either the main or ground 
floors can be reached with the minimum 
number of steps. 

The ground floor provides nicely for 
the intermediates, seniors and young 
people as well as for the social life of 
the church. The large social hall, seating 
nearly one hundred, with platform and 
kitchen facilities, provides adequately 
for pageantry, dinners and similar ac- 
tivities. Ample coat and closet space is 
located at the entrance to the hall. 
Tables and chairs, when not in use, can 
be stored under the platform. There is 
an attractive room with a fireplace and 
an open timber roof located on the sec- 
ond floor over the beginners and primary 
departments. This space has been allot- 
ted to the juniors, but undoubtedly 
would be used through the week by 
other groups for evening meetings. 

The exterior of the building has been 
presented in a modified Colonial style 
with a small spire to add a note of dis- 
tinction to this Christian edifice. Al- 
though the structure has been shown in 
brick, with white trim, the entire build- 
ing could be of wooden construction with 
clapboard or shingle exterior. Other ec- 
clesiastical styles of architecture could be 
used depending upon local conditions and 
material available. 
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HE faded men sat there, looking down 
the rows of pews to the altar, where the 
slender girl was pleading with them im a 
voice that choked its way through tears. 
They were hard men, bitter men, yet 
they stirred uneasily on the wooden 
benches and did not look at each other 
as the voice came into their ears and the 
words laid cold fingers across their souls. 

She was telling them the story of a 
man who had been harder and even more 
bitter than they were themselves. She 
called this man “Daddy,” and_ she 
brought the word out softly, caressing it 
with her tongue as if she loved its sound. 
And the men who had once been Daddies 
themselves shivered though the chapel 
was warm. 

These Mission walls have heard strange 
stories in their time; stories wrung from 
men’s hearts, poignant in the God-given 
hour of triumph. But never in the mem- 
ory of the oldest drifter had there been 
quite a story like this one the girl was 
telling. 

It has been twenty-two years, the girl 
said. Her Daddy had left her mother 
and herself there in the slums to “see 
what was on the other side of the hill.” 
She was three months old then. 

When she grew up, a hatred arose in 
her heart for this Daddy. Watching a 
pretty mother grown prematurely old 
and haggard from hard work, seeing other 
children run and leap into their fathers’ 
arms, hearing the word “Daddy” from 
them and knowing that she had no Dad- 
dy of her own—this had bred a hatred 
deep within her. 

And then she had read in the news- 
papers of her Daddy. He was the leader 
of the Hell’s Kitchen mob on New 
York’s tough West Side. Her Daddy 
was the leader because he was tougher 
than the rest. Thirty-three times in pris- 
on, his face scarred by a gangster’s knife, 
his body carrying both the lead of mobs’ 
and policedom’s guns. They called him 
Johnny. But to her he was the Daddy 
who had run away and left her and who 
never came to see her again. 

Never? No, he came back. And he 
came back to Mamma and me, she told 
the faded, uneasy men in front of her, be- 
cause of this Mission where he found 
God. 

“Where I want you to find God,” she 
said, “tonight. Now.” I heard this story 
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When the girl got through, Johnny, who had 
been sitting there listening, got up to speak. 


from the lips of Rev. George Bolton, 
superintendent of the Bowery Mission, 
on an early winter afternoon; the Mis- 
sion had not yet filled up with its night- 
ly quota of broken men. 

“It was three years ago,” the square- 
jawed superintendent said. “But it seems 
as if it were yesterday. She stood there, 
shy at first, but as she got into the story 
her voice grew in power, and when John- 
ny’s daughter finished, there were mighty 
few dry eyes in that room—including 
mine and her Daddy’s. When the girl 
got through, Johnny, who had been sit- 
ting there listening, got up to speak. He 
didn’t say much; he just told them he was 
Johnny.” 


Pausing a moment in the emotion 
brought back by the remembrance, Rev. 
Bolton nodded his head softly. ‘He just 
said, ‘I’m Johnny. Some of you remem- 
ber me from Hell’s Kitchen. My daugh- 
ter has come here to the Mission tonight, 
to the place where her Daddy was saved 
from a life of sin. Most of you haven't 
been anywhere near as bad as I have 
been. You heard her talk. She told you 
the truth. Now try what I tried: Come 
to Christ. Not for her 
mine, but for your own.’ ” 


sake, not for 


The clean rows of empty pews carried 
back the deep voice of the minister. 
“And they came,” Rev. Bolton said. 
“Many of them came who had never 
come to the altar before. Johnny and 
his daughter knelt and prayed with them. 
And Johnny used that prayer he had 


VM ad 
de 


Ma 


said three years before. 
ful to me, a sinner. 
sake!’ ” 

We were standing back of the altar- 
rail looking over the chapel. There be- 
fore me I could see the picture of the 
faded, bitter kneeling, some of 
them in tears, while one who had also 
sinned and one who had suffered in his 
sinning knelt with them. 

“People still marvel at Johnny,” Rev. 
Bolton was saying. 





‘God, be merci- 
Save me for Jesus’ 


men, 


“A kid who grew up 
in a good Christian home, but who for- 
got the prayers he had said with his 
mother every night before the poolrooms 
and card-games claimed him. 

“He got jobs but couldn’t keep them. 
He stole, and gambled his opportunities 
away. For a brief time after he married 
a clean-living girl, Johnny tried to go 
straight. But three months after his 
daughter was born, he joined a gang 
that was destined to become notorious 
throughout the nation as a gang of ruth- 
less killers. Within a few years’ time, 
Johnny was their top man. By the time 
he came into the Mission three years 
ago, he had been in prison thirty-three 
times! 

“He staggered into the Mission, half- 
dead from disease, a wreck of a man 
broken in spirit and body. The other 
men edged away for, broken as he was, 





Johnny’s name and reputation was too 
well known to them. And when he came 
down to the altar-rail and knelt, they sat 
open-mouthed. They couldn’t believe it!” 

The minister smiled. “His old friends 
still don’t believe it, but then they’ve 
never been in the Mission. I’ve told 
them how we nursed Johnny back to 
health and watched him lose the bitter 
lines in his face and heard him pray as 
few men have ever prayed in this Mission 
before.” 

Rev. Bolton talked often and long 
with Johnny. Out of these talks came 
the story, bit by bit. And the man 
whose name had once meant death in 
the dark halls of gangland, sobbed as he 
told the Mission superintendent of the 
words of a mother’s prayer that came 
from the past into a mind which hatred 
had claimed for its own. And how that 
remembrance of a boyhood prayer had 
led a half-dead man into the Mission 
and into a new life. 

“And it was a new life for Johnny,” 
Rev. Bolton said. “We kept him at the 
Mission until he completely recovered. I 
was a bit skeptical, I’m afraid. I shouldn’t 
have been, and I apologized later Johnny 
looked at me, grinning in that boyish 
way of his; he said, ‘Reverend; I don’t 
blame you. A man who’s been in prison 
half his life needs watching.’ ” 

The rest of the story is brief and hap- 
py. Johnny got a job and found his fam- 
ily. He found a wife who at first turned 
away and a daughter who stared at him 
in sullen hatred. But with the aid of 
Dr. Bolton, Johnny convinced them he 
had changed. And after several months. 
the daughter, rejoicing in the Daddy who 
had come back, went to the Mission and 
joined Johnny in helping others who 
lived in the darkness and who 
afraid of the light. 

We walked from the chapel into the spot- 
less kitchen, where the odor of food drifted 
pleasantly across the dining tables. Rev. 
Bolton walked among the early new- 
comers, giving them a cheery word, pat- 
ting them on the shoulder and shaking 
a kindly finger at those whose faces 
showed too plainly the marks of alcohol. 

“It’s strange,” he said as we reached 
the Mission office, “many CurISTIAN 
Herawp readers think the Bowery Mis- 
sion has as its only task the saving of 
men who through drink have lost their 
families, their jobs and their hope. That 
drink is one of the great contributing 
factors I won’t deny. But there are 
many men like Johnny who were never 
drunkards. Johnny was a criminal and 
a dangerous one. Passion and greed 
were his weaknesses—not liquor. 

“People don’t seem to realize that 
criminals present the more difficult case. 
Yet once they find Jesus, their lives are 
as exemplary as those saved from drink. 
Johnny became a_ hard-working Chris- 
tian who loves his family and whose wife 
and daughter love him.” 

Rev. Bolton brought out a scrapbook 
filled with newspaper clippings. Page 


were 


after page, biography after biography of 
men like Johnny who had lived in the 
shadow of crime and through the Bow- 
ery Mission had been saved from it. 
He showed us letters, neatly written in 
a steady hand. They were signed, “Wal- 
ter B , No. 58298, Sing Sing.” 
“Walter was another one like John- 
ny,” Rev. Bolton said. “He was a com- 
mon criminal who was sentenced to pris- 
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HAT HAPPENS when the 

tumult and the shouting have 
died, and all of us turn back to 
the job of actually making this 
country the wonderful place we've 
dreamed it would be? 

What happens to you “after 
the War?" 

No man knows just what's go- 
ing to happen then. But we know 
one thing that must not happen: 

We must not have a post-war 
America fumbling to restore an 
out-of-gear economy, staggering 
under a burden of idle factories 
and idle men, wracked with in- 
ternal dissension and _ stricken 
with poverty and want. 

We must not have breadlines 
and vacant farms and jobless, 
tired men in Army overcoats 
tramping city streets. 

That is why we must buy War 
Bonds—now. 

For every time you buy a Bond, 
you not only help finance the 
War, you help to build a vast re- 
serve of post-war buying power. 

To protect your Country, your 
family and your job after the 
War— 


Buy more 
WAR BONDS NOW! 


on in 1908, sentenced to fourteen years. 
In 1910 he escaped and renewed his life 


of crime. One night he came to Christ 
in the Mission, twenty-two years after 
he had broken out of Sing Sing. 

“Tt was a sincere conversion, and Wal- 
ter stayed at the Mission, helping us and 
leading the prayers. Months later he 
came to me and said, ‘Rev. Bolton, 
there’s a debt I owe. I’ve got to pay it 
before I can really make my peace with 
God.’ Then he told me the story. We 


talked it over for a couple of days and 
then I took him up to Sing Sing.” 

Bolton laughed gently. “They’d even 
forgotten him until Warden Lawes pulled 
out some files and found that Walter was 
the man. Lawes looked at him in amaze- 
ment and shook his head. ‘Why have 
you come back?’ he asked. Walter arose, 
squared his shoulders and said, ‘I must 
be spiritually free, even if I have to go 
back to prison to do it.” 

“Tl never forget the way Lawes 
gripped his hand! 

“They took him back. But in eleven 
weeks Franklin D. Roosevelt, then Gover- 
nor, stepped in and pardoned him. And 
a few days later Walter, a free man, was 
standing before 900 convicts in the pris- 
on chapel telling them his story. 

“The old-timers remembered him. And 
when he had finished, thirty-three men 
accepted the invitation and came to the 
altar to give themselves to the Lord. 
Mark you, those men weren’t going out 
into the sunlight again. Some of them 
were behind bars for life. When they 
accepted that call from their former fel- 
low inmate, they meant it. 

“Walter went to Sing Sing several 
times after that to tell them his story. 
And he stayed at the Mission, working, 
praying. He got a job ‘on the outside’, 
but slept at the Mission and helped me 
with chapel and insisted on paying 
enough board to support many other 
men. A few days before he died in his 
sleep, Walter said he knew he would go 
to heaven soon, and that Jesus would 
know that his debt had been paid.” 

Outside, the winter wind whistled 
down the Bowery. In the halls below, 
the tramp of feet began. The stragglers, 
the old and the feeble were coming home 
—to the only home they knew—for 
warm food, clean clothes and a bed in 
a warm room. 

Rev. Bolton closed the scrapbook and 
sat looking at the snow speckling the 
window of his study. “I could tell you 
hundreds of stories, of hundreds of Wal- 
ters and Johnnies. True stories, backed 
by prison records and what is more im- 
portant, supported by facts from reunit- 
ed homes and happy sons and daughters. 

“This is Christianity in action; here we 
guide men broken in spirit and in health, 
guide them to the feet of Christ where 
His mercy envelops them, and His spirit 
strips their souls of grief and despair and 
His hand heals their bodies and clothes 
them in the shining vestments of His 
faith. 

“Business prosperity has not lessened 
the flow of shattered men into the Mis- 
sion. Last year we helped 80,000 men 
like these; this year we shall probably 
help more. What these 80,000 would 
have done without the Mission is un- 
pleasant to contemplate. 

“Until this world is a better world, 
until it is Christlike, the work of the 
Mission will go on—through prosperity, 
depression, wartime and peace.” 
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WEDNESDAY, MARCH 1 











A TRIBUTE TO THE FAITHFUL 
“HE WAS A GOOD MAN” 
READ ACTS 11:19-26 


A PROMINENT statesman who has 
been a power for good in the land, not 
long ago visited the little community 
where he was born and brought up. He 
received a great welcome and just had to 
make a speech. He paid a beautiful tribute 
to the memory of a man who once taught 
school in that village. “He laid his hand 
upon me for good and I have never for- 
gotten him,” he said. There must be tens 
of thousands of quiet, unassuming people 
in the country who are doing the same 
thing; laying their hands upon young peo- 
ple for good. God bless them. 






















Lord, may we never be satisfied with 
our own individual good but may we seek 
to draw others to Thee. Amen. 


{ THURSDAY, MARCH 2__ } 


WHEN VISIONS FADE 
“HE GIVETH POWER TO THE 
READ ISAIAH 40:27-31 









FAINT” 






One of Doré’s best-known pictures is 
called ‘‘The Neophyte.” It shows a young 
monk in the cloister, fresh, eager, pas- 
sionately sincere. Beside him are many 
older monks with boredom written on 
their faces. He is startled with dismay 
when he awakens to the truth that the 
































he has imagined. There is agony on his 
face as he sees how the older monks— 
who were probably once like him—have 
become smug and even indifferent. There 
is, as the Psalmist said, a destruction that 
wasteth at noonday. 
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Lord, may we keep steadily burning on 
the altar of our hearts the flame of love 
to Thee. Amen. 


{ FRIDAY, MARCH 3 I 


NO NEED TO WORRY 
“DO ALL TO THE GLORY OF GOD” 
READ I CORINTHIANS § 10:27-33 































































E HAVE just read the biography of 
a great and good man who, in his day, 
did much for the public good. His biog- 
tapher says: ‘Personal criticism never 
caused him the least pain. He did what 
he believed to be right and he was content 
to let his reputation look after itself.” 
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religious life may not be the holy career | 
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That attitude was sound, sensible and 
thoroughly Christian. We ought to do our 
best—making sure that it is our best— 
and refuse to worry. This surely is the 
hallmark of a Christian, he is never the 
slave of public opinion. 


i 


Q 


Lord, speak to us in our moments of 
indecision and strengthen us. May we fear 
nothing but sin. Amen. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 4 


NO RELIGIOUS ARISTOCRACY 
“ABRAHAM IS OUR FATHER” 
READ JOHN 8:31-39 


A VERY devout and scholarly Bible 
commentator of the last century, Rev. 
R. W. Church, wrote these words: “One 
of the strangest and most deeply fixed 
ideas in some men’s minds is that God 
favors certain people and allows them to 
take liberties that He does not tolerate 
in others; that He allows some to trans- 
gress; in other words, that certain men 
may allow themselves to do wrong 
things.” Dr. Church condemned that 
thinking and we know he was right. God 
| has no favorites; His wisdom and His 
love are perfect. There is no such thing 
as a religious aristocracy. 


Lord, we thank Thee that Thy love is 
without limitation. Thou dost invite all 
men, everywhere, to seek Thee. For 
Jesus’ sake. Amen. 


{ 


“BY THEIR FRUITS YE SHALL KNOW THEM” 
READ MATTHEW 7:13-20 


A CHURCH leader met a group of 

workingmen in a conference and frankly 

asked why more of them did not attend 

church and seek its ministrations. The 

| substance of their answers was that they 
did not see much difference between the 
people who attended church and those 
who didn’t. Whatever we may think 
about that answer we can’t help seeing 
what they expected. They felt that there 
ought to be a difference; that professing 
Christians ought to have a high standard 
of living; in other words—they ought to 
bear fruit. 


SUNDAY, MARCH 5 


FRUIT-BEARING RELIGION 


Deliver us, O God, from all false pride 
and intolerance, from arrogance and self- 
complacency. May we despise nothing 
which Thou hast made. Amen. 


For the Quiet Hour 






ER WALLACE 








A PRAYER AND MEDITATION FOR SPIRITUAL PROGRESS EACH DAY OF THE YEAR 














H | MONDAY, MARCH 6 } 
9 

THE ETERNAL KING 

“T SAW THE LORD” 


READ ISAIAH 6 


No KING had done more for Israel 
than Uzziah. He had brought forth ma- 
terial and spiritual prosperity to the na- 
tion. His reign of fifty-two years had 
been a blessed one for the people and 
none understood this better than Isaiah. 
When the king died the prophet could 
not regard his passing otherwise than as 
a great calamity. Israel felt that the 
vacant throne spelt disaster. Then a 
strange thing happened. “In the year that 
King Uzziah died, J saw the Lord.” Thus 
the prophet realized that there a 
never-vacant throne—the throne of God. 
It was that assurance which brought 
serenity and courage to Isaiah. 


| 
| 


1S 


Lord, we bless Thee for Thy purposes 
which never change and Thy love which 
abides forever. Amen. 


{ TUESDAY, MARCH 7 
THE RICHES OF HIS GRACE 

“TO HIM BE THE GLORY” 
READ ROMANS 11:33- 


36 


Oxce when Henry Clay was in serious 
financial difficulties his friends got to- 
gether, quietly raised the money and paid 
off the debt without telling him. One day 
Mr. Clay went to the bank to discuss his 
debt. “There is no debt,” said the bank 
manager, “a number of your friends paid 
the debt and you do not owe one dollar.” 
Mr. Clay was deeply moved and never 
forgot the kindness of his friends. It is a 
feeble illustration of the love of God to 
all His children. It was this knowledge 
of the unsearchable riches of Christ which 
so completely overwhelmed Paul. 


Lord, we thank Thee for all Thy gifts; 
increase in us a deeper sense of gratitude 
to Thee. Amen. 


{ WEDNESDAY, MARCH 8 I 


NOTHING 
“THE LORD IS 
| READ 





TO FEAR 
THY KEEPER” 
PSALM 121 


Roser L. STEVENSON told of a 
vessel that was caught in a storm off a 
rocky coast and threatened with destruc- 
tion. The passengers were huddled to- 
gether in terror when one, bolder than 
the rest, made his way up on deck to the 
(Continued from page 46 
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Old Clothes? 


Ne too old, for they 
must give protection 
against the cold wintry 
wind, and not too shab- 
by, for they must make a 
man look respectable 
when he tries to get a job. 
Look into your wardrobe 
today, for there are many 
men well up in years 
whose shoes are practi- 
cally without soles and 
whose clothes are mostly 


A suit of warm under- 
wear, a pair of strong 
shoes, on overcoat can 
mean life instead of 
death—a job instead of 


Make up a bundle TO- 
DAY and send it prepaid 
express or parcel post to 


GEORGE BOLTON 
Bowery Mission 


New York City 2 


SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSONS 


BASED ON THE INTERNATIONAL UNIFORM LESSONS 
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: JESUS URGES HIS 
| MAR. § DISCIPLES TO WATCH 
5 ( READ—MARK 13:3-10, 


How WE TRUST our man-made temples! 
They seem so stoutly built. The Jews 
believed that their national destiny was 
| bound up with the fate of their temple. 
| How they rejoiced when it was first dedi- 
icated! It meant an end to wandering, a 
|permanent altar in a permanent capital 
in a permanent homeland. Each time it 
was rebuilt it seemed symbolic of the 
| rebuilding of Israel. Its huge stones and 
|magnificent proportions by their very 
|size defied destruction. By the time of 
| Christ. unfortunately, the hearts of the 
| Jewish leaders were set more upon the 
building than upon the God it honored. 
The sound of tramping cattle and the 
clank of coins were permitted to destroy 
|its sanctity. Too often men honor the 
| buildings, the institutions and the forms 
of religion and neglect the spiritual reality 
that alone gives them value. To say a 
| word against their temple was worthy of 
| death, but their consciences were not so 
sensitive with regard to simple matters 
of charity and forgiveness. 

A great good man gave his whole life 
to teaching young men and women in a 
small Christian preparatory school in 
central New York. For over half 
century he sought to realize in his schooi 
the atmosphere of a Christian home. 
Before he died his school was closed, 
through no fault of his. What could I 
say to encourage him? Brick and stone 
and ivy-covered walls are not the final test 
lof a life investment in education. They 
are not to be despised if they have helped 
in the preparation of youth for Christian 
living. In their place this teacher built 
Christian idealism into hundreds of men 
and women, now living wholesome, serv- 
iceable lives because of his influence. Are 
not these living temples far more worthy 
and vastly more enduring than stone? 
That great good man was my father, who 
lives though dead in the lives of his 
| students. 

The temple at Jerusalem was doomed 
to destruction, but the God of the temple 
is worshipped in the temples of men’s 
hearts. 

In the village of Pella in the Gilead 
hills, it is believed that the Christians, 
caught in Titus’ siege of Jerusalem, found 
refuge before this city’s total destruction. 
They had understood Jesus’ warning. 
The warning was only incidental however 
to Jesus’ answer to the curious questions 
of four of His disciples. Many things 
would happen, He told them, before the 
final days of the world. These included 
the destruction of the temple, wars and 
rumors of wars, world evangelization, 
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persecutions and even disloyalties by 
some of the Christians. The heart of His 
message was built on the indefiniteness 
of His prophecy, “Take heed, watch and 
pray, for ye know not when the time is.” 


WE ARE TO BE alert always for that 
which will last. Jesus has told us what 
those lasting things are. ‘Heaven and 
earth shall pass away, but My words shall 
not pass away.” His words about God, 
about our neighbors, about ourselves, are 
eternally true. The relationship of love 
that He taught and lived is the one un- 
changing factor in history. Men have 
tried every other kind of relationship, but 
they could not stand the test of time. Until 
men will learn from Him to say ‘Father” 
to God and “brother” to man, there can 
be no permanent peace. Until men have 
also learned to say, “God be merciful to 
me a sinner,” there can be no inner peace. 
We must be watchful in prayer, for 
prayer is made in the presence of God. 
The prayer-full life will never be surprised. 
never be shaken off its firm foundations 
by changing circumstances. Little time 
need be spent in idle curiosity about the 
end of the world. Time is for prayer and 
love and neighborliness and likeness to 
Christ, lasting things out of which eternity 
is made. 


Questions: 

Which temple was standing in Jerusalem 
in the time of Christ? What do you know 
of the history of the temple? What was 
the place of the temple in the life and 
hope of Israel? 

What do you think of building large 
and costly places of worship? What prin- 
ciples are involved in deciding such ques- 
tions as how large and how costly our 
churches should be? 


JESUS BETRAYED, DENIED, 


a. 4 CONDEMNED 
12 | READ—MARK 14:10, 11; 
oe 53, 54; 66-72; 15:12-15 


THE x-ray has found a most useful 
place in industry. The great iron casting 
is made and is ready for inspection. It 
looks to be perfect but the X-ray plays 
upon it and the fault is discovered. That 
hidden flaw might have wrecked a train 
or sent a flywheel crashing through a 
factory, leaving wreckage and death in 
its wake. So-.did Jesus test the inner 
soundness of men. The three words of 
our topic are the test report on three 
men, Judas, Peter and Pilate, men who 
came face to face with Jesus. 

Judas was “just a common money 
lover,” wrote John Ruskin. We should 
like to let it end there, but the record 

(Continued on page 44) 
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No bombs are devastating our Cities . . 
damage is being done through the moral and spiritual 
breakdown of our youth! 


is through MUSIC . 
not have more of them? CHRISTIAN SERVICE SONGS is 
a favorite book. 





43 PER C ENT increase in the arrests of boys and girls under 18 years of age in 


the first six months of 1943 over the same period in 1942 .. 


. according to a survey made 


by the F.B.I. in 18 leading cities. Juvenile delinquency is on the increase. 
J. Edgar Hoover, Head of F. B. I. 


yA oe ni AY aL PTL SONG Seay Rm 


. but far greater 


Engineers can rebuild cities . . . but how are we 


going to rebuild character? 


MORE PRACTICAL RELIGION is the answer. 
One of the best ways to get young people interested 
. enthusiastic song services. Why 





Trained song leaders are a big asset. We will be 
pleased to send you particulars about the Rodeheaver 
Sacred Music Conference, Winona Lake, Ind., Aug. 2-16, 
which develops trained leaders to fit the need of today. 


Recreation Room — Why not fix up a recreation 
room in the neighborhood or church basement? Many 
churches are helping to cut down youth delinquency 
with games and group singing, using ‘“‘SOcIABILITY 
SONGS.” 


Paper rationing and printing conditions may increase the difficulty of securing song books later. . .. NOW 
is the time to reorder fresh, new books and be ready for the return of those in service when peace comes. 


CHRISTIAN SERVICE SONGS 


An all purpose book for Church, Sun- 
day School, Prayer Meetings, etc. 312 
“tested songs — beautiful brown 
covers, with "stay flat” features. Ex- 
pensive looking, yet low in cost. Cloth 
bound, $45 per 100, not postpaid. In 
heavy bristol paper, $30 per 100, not 
postpaid. Ministers, Superintendents 
or Committee Members send coupon 
for free examination copy. 







SOCIABILITY SONGS 


Contains: 
12 Patriotic Songs 
24 Stunt and Pep Songs 
21 Human Interest Songs 
39 Folk Songs 
45 Sacred Songs 
17 Negro Spirituals 
. and many others 












Sacred Music Publishers 
105 Ninth St., Winona Lake, Ind. 
Please send free examination copy of 
(1 Curistian SERVICE SONGS (J Soctasitity Soncs 
Name of song book used now 
We will be needing new books about 


Name. 


20 cents a copy, $2.15 per dozen, post- 
paid. $16.00 per hundred, not postpaid. 


Oo inging THE RODEHEAVER HALL-MACK CO. 





0 Pastor () Superintendent () Committee Member 
Address 





City and State. 

































This appetizing dish was made with fish and gelatin 
using a salmon mold. Courtesy Knox Gelatin Company, 


FISH aud 


GELA 


By Esther Foley 


T IS time to inspect and revise and 

enlarge your kitchen file of fish salad 
recipes. The season for fish salads is near, 
yet the canned fish is still point-high and 
the fresh fish, money-high. Gelatin will 
carry you safely through both expenses. 
Gelatin is a true protein stretcher be- 
cause it is a supplementary protein food. 
It is to fish, eggs and meat, as beans are 
to pork. Let it perform its menu magic 
on your table this spring. 

A meal which offers a fish salad as its 
main dish, must start with a hot thin 
soup, and end with a hot fruit pudding. 
This sandwiching of cold dishes with hot 
is an old and much respected food tradi- 
tion, sure to comfort the stomach; sure 
to satisfy the hunger of spring, which is 
definitely more difficult to deal with than 
the heavy demanding hunger of winter- 
time. 

Use a thin material as a mold. Very 
thin glass or china bowls, aluminum or 
tin containers, or ice-cube trays are all 
good molds for gelatin salads. Rinse them 
in cold water, but do not dry befere pour- 
ing in the gelatin mixture. A mold that 
has its garnish stiffened in the top layer 


of gelatin does not need further garnish 
on the platter. Three to four hours is 
needed in a refrigerator to set a gelatin 
mixture; two hours is sometimes enough 
for individual molds. Twelve hours or 
overnight is required if the material is not 
refrigerated, but simply kept in a cool 
place. Unmold just before serving, and 
keep in a cool place until it is brought to 
the table. 


BASIC SALAD RECIPE 
This recipe is the foundation for nearly 
all salads and desserts made with un- 
flavored gelatin. The jelly may be made 
as a plain salad served on lettuce with a 
salad dressing. Meat, fish, fruit or vege- 
tables may be added. 


1 tablespoon plain 

gelatin 14 cup sugar 
1% cup cold water 14 teaspoon salt 
14 cup mild vinegar or lemon juice 


1 cup hot water 


Soften gelatin in cold water. Add sugar, 
salt and hot water and stir until dissolved. 
Add lemon juice or vinegar and mix 
thoroughly. Allow jelly to thicken some- 
what, then stir in meat, fish, vegetables or 
fruit and turn into mold that has been 


Fish Mousse can be made with light cream 
or top milk. Courtesy Knox Gelatin (Co, 





A molded Vegetable-Haddock Salad is a " 
lightful treat. Courtesy Knox Gelatin Co} 





Any gelatin salad can be cut into fancy shapes | 


for party menus. Courtesy Pyrex Glass Co 


rinsed in cold water. Chill, and when 
firm, unmold. Serves 4 to 6. 


VEGETABLE AND HADDOCK SALAD 


1 tablespoon plain 
gelatin 

14 cup cold water 

1 cup hot water 

14 cup mild vinegar 

1 tablespoon lemon 
juice vegetables, raw or 

1 or 2 tablespoons cooked 
sugar (or more to 1 cup cold flaked 
taste) haddock 


14 teaspoon salt 

dash pepper 

1 tablespoon finely 
minced onion (if 
desired) 


Soften gelatin in cold water and dis} 


solve in hot water. Add vinegar, lemon 
juice, sugar, salt, pepper and onion. Cod, 
and when mixture begins to thicken, fold 
in chopped vegetables and fish. Turn into 
one large or individual molds that have 
been rinsed out in cold water first, ant 
chill. When firm, unmold onto salad greet 
and serve with mayonnaise. Serves 4 
CHRISTIAN HERALD MAR. 1944 © PAGE 4 
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FISH SUPPER LOAF 


1 tablespoon plain 1 teaspoon melted 
gelatin butter or margarine 

y% cup cold water 34 cup milk 

Yolks of 2 eggs 2% tablespoons mild 

Y¥, teaspoon salt vinegar or lemon juice 

1 teaspoon mustard 2 cups leftover cooked, 

\Y% teaspoon paprika flaked fish 


Mix egg yolks, slightly beaten with 
salt, mustard and paprika; then add but- 
ter or margarine, milk and vinegar. Cook 
over boiling water, stirring constantly 
until mixture thickens. Soften gelatin in 
cold water. Add softened gelatin to hot 
mixture and stir until dissolved. Add 
fish, separated into flakes. Turn into a 
mold that has been rinsed in cold water, 
chill, and when firm, unmold on platter. 
Serves 4. 


ST. MORITZ SALAD JELLIED 


1 cucumber 1 small can shrimp 

3 tomatoes 1 small can lobster 

1 tablespoon gelatin Salt and white pepper, 

1 cup consommé parsley leaf 

2 hard-cooked eggs, Bowl of mayonnaise 
sliced 





Jellied St. Moritz is as appealing as 


its name. Courtesy Knox Gelatin Co. 


Peel, slice and drain cucumber; peel 
and slice tomatoes. Soak gelatin in 1% 
cup cold water. Heat consommé, pour on 
soaked gelatin, stir until dissolved. Pour 
a little into a chilled mold or bow]; roll it 
around to coat surface. When set, arrange 
sliced eggs and other ingredients in layers, 
with an eye to color and decoration; the 
parsley is useful for this. Sprinkle eggs 
and vegetables with salt and pepper. 
When all is arranged, pour on the re- 
maining consomme slowly and carefully. 
Put on ice to set. Turn out on lettuce. 
Serve with mayonnaise. Serves 4 to 6. 


SALMON MOLD SALAD 


1 tablespoon gelatin 1 cup mayonnaise 
% cup cold water Vinegar 
% cup celery, chopped Salt 
fine Dash of cayenne pepper 
% of a green pepper, 1 can salmon (1 pound) 


chopped fine 


Soak gelatin in cold water; when it is 
softened, stand over hot water until it is 
dissolved; set to cool. Mix celery and 
green pepper with the mayonnaise; add 
just enough vinegar, salt and cayenne to 
sharpen the flavor, as gelatin and cold 
both dull flavors. Discard skin and bones 

(Continued on page 67) 
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Kate Smith swaps stories with 
Mrs. J. D. Tur ley of Daytona Beach, Fla. 
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FLAKES GRIDDLE CAKES 


1 cup sifted flour 34 teaspoon salt 1'4 cups milk 
24 teaspoons Calumet 1 tablespoon sugar 3 tablespoons melted 
Baking Powder 1 egg, well beaten shortening 


1 cup Post’s 40% Bran Flakes, or Grape-Nuts Flakes, slightly crushed 


e Sift flour once, measure, add baking 
powder, salt, and sugar and sift again. 
Combine egg and milk; add gradually 
to flour, beating only until smooth. 
Add Flakes and shortening. Bake on 
hot, greased griddle. Serve with Log 
Cabin Syrup or honey. Makes about 
12 cakes. 

Or, instead of greasing the griddle, 
rub it with a little bag of salt before 
baking each batch of cakes. This keeps 
cakes from sticking and saves grease. 


(All measurements are level.) 


CALUMET 


The Dowble-Acting Baking Powder 


A PRODUCT OF GENERAL FOODS 


UR CLUB was giving a covered-dish 
supper and celebration,” writes Mrs. j. 
D. Turley, aged 72, of Daytona Beach, Fla. 
“So | decided to bake a cake and raffle it 
off. 
“Every chance was sold and I received 
many, many compliments on my cake. 

“I’ve been using Calumet Baking Powder 
for 40 years or more and still think it is 
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For salt bag, tie 4 cup salt in cheese- 


cloth. 

Note: 1¥3 cups Post Toasties may be 
substituted for Flakes in above recipe. 
Meat Rollers. Mix 1': cups ground 
cooked meat and 2 teaspoons horse- 
radish mixed with 2 cup well-sea- 
soned white sauce. Spread 2 table- 
spoons meat mixture on each griddle 
cake and roll. Serve with white sauce 
flavored with mustard or sautéed 
onions. 





Christianity in Song 
* pemerica’s New Hymnal 


Compiled and edited by 


RICHARD MAXWELL 
Assisted by WILLIAM WIRGES 


FILLS A VITAL NEED 


for Choirmasters, Clergymen, 
and Music Lovers 


A collection of the world’s favorite re- 
ligious hymns, many never before 
published, all under one cover. 


Contains Old and New Favorites of 
Church, Radio, Home and School. 
Wide selection for all occasions in 
cluding: Seasonal and Special Occa- 
sions, Morning and Evening Songs, 
Question and Answer Songs, Special 
Solos, Responses and Amens. 


Rapidly becoming America’s choice 
for representative hymnals. 


Economy Edition to meet 
wartime needs in durable 
paper bound, pocket size 
edition. Ideal for service- 
men. Price only 


Standard Deluxe Cloth- 
bound edition at $1.00. 


Edward B. Marks Music Corp. 


RCA Building, Radio City, New York 20, N. Y. 





Please send me copies of Christianity 


in Song, Economy Edition, at 60¢ each 


IRIN ES, i. socs casmuaacepaceatntaianseab apenas tactoionnteanawt 


Address 


(C0 Send C.O.D. [) Money Order or Check 
enclosed. 





SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSONS 
(Continued from page 40) 


stands. Judas was not swept off his feet 
by an emotional storm. He was cold, cal- 
culating, disappointed in his ambitions 
and tired of this everlasting idealism. He 
prided himself on being able to face life 
realistically. He was a petty pilferer from 
the common treasury of the twelve dis- 
ciples, long before he sold Jesus for the 
price of a slave. Under his surface loyalty 
to Jesus he was bad, selfish, insensitive to 
love and gentleness and spiritual values. 
The perfume from the alabaster box was 


|waste to him, a prophecy of the time 
| when he would betray his best friend with 


a kiss. True, Judas was scared and re- 
morseful after he had done his foul deed, 
but he still did not understand or trust 
Jesus enough to seek forgiveness. He ran 
away to suicide when he might have gone 
to the arms of his Lord. Beware of the 
love of the things of this earth. It leads 
inevitably to betrayal. 


Imputsive, blundering, afraid, Peter 
denied Jesus. But Peter was no Judas. 
Ungoverned emotions rather than essential 
disloyalty led to his terrible deed. Peter 
had been too sure of himself. Remember 
his boast, “Though all else may desert 
You, I will never leave You.” He meant it. 
He loved Jesus and was certain of the 
prospects of His new kingdom. Peter 


‘made the mistake of trying to follow 


Jesus afar off. He was dreadfully dis- 
turbed by Jesus’ arrest and for the mo- 
ment lost his assurance of ultimate vic- 
tory. Goaded by questions as to his 
Galilean dialect he denied his relationship 
to Jesus with an oath. Like Judas he too 
wept, but his tears led him to Jesus, 
humble and repentant. Never afterward 
would he be sure of himself again, but he 
would always be sure of Christ. May we, 
like Peter, know where to find forgiveness 
and courage to begin again! 

Pilate knew the right but was unwilling 
to pay the cost of being right. We could 
credit this pagan governor with his suc- 
cessive efforts to free Jesus. He tried to 
do the impossible, to shift responsibility 
for Jesus. He gave Him to the Jewish 
courts for trial, then to Herod when he 
discovered He was from Galilee. Then he 
tried an exchange for Barabbas the thief. 
Finally he washed his hands of Jesus. 
“What shall I do with Jesus?” is a ques- 
tion that will not be downed. To Pilate 
self-interest was the only religion and it 
seemed saner to keep in with Caesar than 
to make any naive concessions to con- 
science. We compromisers of a more en- 
lightened age are in no position to throw 
stones at Pilate. 

Soon or late we must all face Jesus. 
The cost of discipleship is high. “If any 
man would come after Me let him deny 
himself, take up his cross and follow 
Me.” The price will be forgotten in the 
joy of His fellowship. Surface loyalties 
will neither stand the test nor satisfy the 
soul. 


Questions: 

Why did Judas betray Jesus? Do you 
agree that he was essentially bad? Or was 
it patriotism? Or did he think to hurry 
Jesus into revolutionary action? Discuss. 

What were the successive steps by 
which Peter fell? Where did he take the 





first step toward denial? What do we 
learn about our temptations from Peter? 

How is Pilate pictured in “The Robe.” 
by Lloyd Douglas? Is it a true pictures 
Discuss. 
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JESUS CRUCIFIED 


READ—MARK 15: 22-39 
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Ir iT WERE NoT for the Cross we would 
not realize the awfulness of sin. We can- 
not stand before Calvary and philosophize 
about sin as “a fall in the climb up. 
ward.” Sin is rebellion against God and 
leads inevitably to death. In the Cross 
we have the gracious willingness of God 
to die for the sinner, to pay for us the 
price of our sin. The sins that crucified 
Jesus are our sins. Catalogue them and 
see. 

There was cruelty present at the Cross. 
We still take the lives of murderers but 
have devised more merciful means than 
a cross. The stark brutality of that awful 
deed cannot be overdrawn. If we could 
hear the sound of the hammer blows, the 
thud of the Cross dropping into its rocky 
socket, if we could know the pain, the 
thirst, the fever, the heat of the sun, the 
feeling of aloneness—all that the Cross 
meant—we would understand better how 
low men let themselves go that day on 
Calvary. Yet these centuries later we 
are still at the cruel business of war. 

Prejudice and bigotry were at 
Cross. Every step of the way to the 
Cross was paved with injustice. The rules 
of legal procedure were discarded, wit- 
nesses bought and paid for, the prisoner 
mocked and scourged. Even religion was 
made the cloak for injustice. Have we 
entirely laid aside the notion that cruelty 
and injustice could ever be the means o0/ 
protecting and honoring the name of God? 
Or do we sometimes seem to believe that 
the end justifies the means? 


SELFISH AMBITIONS plotted for the 
Cross. The Carpenter from Nazareth 
was cutting into the vested rights of the 
priests. He was becoming far more pop- 
ular than the Pharisees. Moreover, He 
dares to speak publicly of their faults. He 
had even brought financial loss to those 
who claimed. their share of the temple 
business. Self-interest still reigns in the 
policies of men and nations. 

Fear stalked at the foot of the Cross. 
The Jewish leaders were afraid of the 
people and afraid of Rome. Pilate was 
afraid of Caesar. The people were afraid 
of their leaders. Even the apostles were 
afraid and all but John stood afar off 
Fear makes a man a coward. Fear leads 
men in mobs to mock and crucify. Fear 
still rules in the hearts of millions. 

Mingled with these sins and many 
others just as evil, there were a few good 
motives. Some of those who shared in 
this terrible deed were honest, patriotic 
men who thought they were being loyal 
to their ancient traditions and _ helping 
to protect their religion. If only they 
had understood their Scriptures! If only 
they had listened to Jesus! They might 
have accepted their Christ, but they woule 
not. 

The sins that crucified Jesus are our 
sins, typical of our age and every age. 
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The Cross should send us to our knees 
crying, “God be merciful to me, a sin- 
ner.” Then only does the Cross become 
the emblem of forgiveness, the death of 
sin, and the promise of life eternal. The 
Roman soldiers heard, and by faith we 
may hear too: “Father, forgive them: 
they know not what they do.” So does 
the meaning of the Cross come home to 
each of us, “the power of God unto 
salvation.” 


Questions: 

What were the seven words from the 
Cross? What did Jesus mean to say in 
each of them? See Luke 23:34; Luke 
23:43; John 19:26, 27; Matthew 27:46; 
John 19:28; John 19:30; Luke 23:46. 

What part did God the Father play in 
the drama of the Cross? See John 3:16; 
II Corinthians 5:19. 

Can Christians think of the Cross 
apart from the Resurrection? Suppose 
Good Friday were the end of the story 
of Jesus? 


THE SACREDNESS OF 
HUMAN LIFE 


(A TEMPERANCE LESSON) 
READ GEN. 1:27, 28; MATT. 12:11, 12; 
ROM. 14:19-21; 1 COR. 6:19, 20 


MAR. 
26 
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“THERE'S A WAR ON, young man. If you 
think it’s nobody’s business whether you 
drink yourself out of two days’ work, you 
have another think coming. Uncle Sam 
needs every man who can work and he 
needs every man able to do a full day’s 
work every day. It’s plain everyday 
sabotage not to keep yourself at the 
highest standard of efficiency. When you 
drink in wartime you are working right 
with the Nazis and the Japs.” 

Pretty straight talk from a factory 
foreman, but he made his point. For the 
Christian there is always a war on. Each 
man can be a valuable factor in winning 
that war. Minds dulled by alcohol or 
with strength and cunning sapped from 
their hands by debauchery make working 
men saboteurs against the Kingdom of 
God in the war against evil. 

Human life is sacred for what it is 
as well as for what it can do. It bears 
the mark of the Creator. What a trav- 
esty on God is the distorted face of a 
drunken man! Whatever is divine in him 
is hidden by this likeness to the brutish 
animal. It is a denial of that which God 
intended His children to be. 

Four passages are selected in our lesson 
to teach the sacredness of human life. 
The first traces the origin of life to the 
creative act of God. He is the Father of 
every man. The second offers the teach- 
ing of Jesus with regard to the relative 
worth of a man. “How much is a man 
of more value than a sheep?” The third 
lays down the principle that a man is 
responsible for his influence. Idol sac- 
rifice meat was good meat because only 
the best would be accepted by the heathen 
priests for offering. This meat was sold 
in the market place. Since idols were 
nothing, many Christians saw no harm in 
buying and eating this good meat. The 
consciences of others were outraged by 
this practice. Paul felt it better to forego 
the right to eat this meat rather than to 
trouble a neighbor’s conscience. This 
reference has direct application to the 
boast of a man that he can drink without 
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Every penny you ever contributed to 
support foreign missions... every por- 
tion of the New Testament you made 
it possible to distribute...is coming back 
to you in American lives and souls saved. 
Friendly natives are helping so many of 
our boys, history will have to give Chris- 
tian missions credit for hastening Vic- 
tory in the Pacific! 

Let us carry on this work of Bible 
distribution with renewed zea]. Do your 
part... give today! 

You help greatly when you purchase 
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an American Bible Society Annuity 
Agreement, which in turn greatly helps 
you. Under this Plan, which has never 
failed in the 100 years of its operation, 
you share in the great work of distri- 
buting the Bible, at the same time re- 
ceive an assured income as long as you 
live. Learn more about this unusual 
Plan, how it can fit your needs, how too 
it entitles you to certain tax exemptions 
—and how it enables you both to give 
and receive generously. Send now for the 
interesting booklet “A Gift That Lives?’ 


iv URGENT! MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 
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* 
AMERICA WAS FOUNDED 
ON THE BIBLE 





Godly men reared this nation on The 
Word. Now war is testing our foun- 
dations. To destroy the Bible is the 
object of our enemies. Dedicate your 
money to its defense by means of— 


A SALVATION ARMY 
INCOME GIFT CONTRACT 


Thus you assure an income as long 
as you live; at the same time you 
help maintain and extend the preach- 
ing of The Word throughout the 
world. Safety of your principal is 
assured and your returns are high— 
from 3% to 8% depending on age. 
Mail Coupon For s 
Full Particulars eae 
BHEBEHBEEBE EEE EBS a ey 
THE SALVATION ARMY 

Territorial Secretary, Extension Dept. CH-34 
719 North State St., Chicago, Illinois 


Please send full information on Salvation 
Army Income Gift Contract (Annuity) 








Retired now... 


but stalwart in the faith 


He has lived seventy-five years 
changing world, building his life on 
the Word of God. And even now he’s 
still growing spiritually. He says... 

“I enjoyed your course very much. It 
makes the foundation on which my all 
is built much stronger in my mind? 


in a 


No matter how old or young you are, 
you always profit by knowing your 
Bible. Write for information about the 
course, Fundamentals of Christian Faith. 
Address qe H 814 


CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


rr TCM ETL 


153 INSTITUTE PLACE + CHICAGO 





| 


| of the body as 
| Spirit.” 


la price.” 
\ . 
literally 


harm to himself. Supposing this were 
true—though he is probably self-deceived 
—there are weaker men who have not his 
self-control. The fourth lesson speaks 
“the temple of the Holy 
Surely a place of worship ought 
to be kept clean and worthy of its pur- 
pose. Bad habits defile the temple of 
one’s heart. The particular reference ap- 
plies to sexual immorality but the prin- 
ciple is the same for any habit that 
makes a man unworthy of the indwelling 
of Christ. 


A PHRASE in this last passage deserves 
special attention—‘‘Ye were bought with 
The word ‘redeem’ means 
“to buy back.” We Christians 
no longer belong to ourselves but to 
Christ. for He has redeemed us “from 
the power of the devil—not with silver 
and gold, but with His holy and precious 
blood.” Every power of mind and body 
belongs to Him. To lessen any one of 
those powers by dissipation is to rob 
Him. The test of our relationship to Him 


|is the extent to which He influences our 





choices. He offers to share life with us: 
“Lo, I am with you alway.” If we go into 
a barroom or any questionable place, can 
we take Him with us? Do we think we 
can lightly lay aside for an evening’s 
“fun” the claim of His love upon us? 
Can we be ours tonight and His tomor- 
row? No, consecration is no halfway 
business. It is either “To live is Christ” 
or “To live is not Christ.” If we are not 
for Him, we are against Him. Essentially, 
then, our habits, our indulgences, all 
that we are and do, will test our relation- 
ship to Him who loved us and gave 


Himself for us. Will we give Him all, 
our best all? 
Question: 

Are temperance conditions better or 


worse since the repeal of prohibition? 
Can the liquor traffic be trusted to regu- 
late itself? 

What is the answer to the claim that 
the liquor industry brings millions of rev- 
enue to the nation. through taxes? 

How would you answer the man who 
says, “I can handle my drinks and it’s 
nobody’s business but my own?” 


DAILY MEDITATIONS 
(Continued from page 39) 


pilot house and there saw the steersman 
lashed to his post, holding grimly on to 
the wheel and slowly bringing the ship 
back into position. He saw the anxious 
watcher and smiled. The man made his 
way back to where the frightened passen- 
gers were and said: ‘All is well, I have 
seen the face of the pilot and he smiled.” 
Happy are they who know the Divine 
Pilot is at the helm. 


Grant, O Lord, that we may have such 
faith in Thy wisdom and righteousness 


| that we shall be delivered from fear and 
| apprehension. 


Amen. 


| THURSDAY, MARCH 9 | 


THE RADIANT GLOW 
“BREAK FORTH AND SING” 
READ PSALM 98 


Many centuries ago Augustine hurried 


along the streets of Constantinople to 





attend a church council. 


Weighty mat. 
ters were on his mind and he was har. 
assed and depressed. He saw a ragged 
beggar playing an accordion and singing 


lustily. Augustine felt rebuked as he no. 
ticed the man’s cheerfulness. He won. 
dered whether with all his knowledge he 
had made much spiritual progress. He 
had heavy responsibilities but he cop. 
fessed that some of the radiant glow and 
sense of power had gone out of his life 
We honor God most when we keep His 
holy gladness. 


Lord, help us to face each new day with 
courage, with hope and holy joy. Amen, 


FRIDAY, MARCH 10 | 


RELIGION IS MORE THAN CREED 
“WHO CAN SEPARATE US?” 
READ ROMANS 8:35-39 


We ONCE heard a man say in an open- 

air meeting that he had once been 
Christian but had given it up. In a sub. 
sequent conversation we found what he 
really meant was that he had abandoned 
certain ideas about religion which had 
been taught to him as a child. But having 
religion is vastly different from holding 
certain views. Many people have had a 
rich religious experience, although much 
was confusing to their minds. On the 
other hand, men should not talk about 
giving up religion because they shed some 
ideas. You cannot give up something von 
never had. 


Lord, give us strength for our burdens, 
wisdom for our responsibilities, and love 
im all the affairs and relations of life 
Anmien. 


[| __SATURDAY, MARCH 11 } 


KNOWLEDGE OF GOD 
SHALL KNOW OF THE DOCTRINE” 
READ JOHN 7:11-18 


How are we to gain more knowledge 
of God? The answer is: by being true to 
the light we already have. This is what 
Jesus taught in these words and all our 
experience corroborates it. A man whose 
life was frankly and unashamedly in- 
moral said to a minister, “I don’t see how 
any intelligent person can accept your 
creed, just look at the difficulties.” The 
minister replied: ‘The teaching of the 
Seventh Commandment is clear enough.” 
That was a good answer as well as a mer- 
ited rebuke. How can a man know God 
while he lives in sin. 


“HE 


Lord, make us worthy to receive great- 
er revelations of Thyself; cleanse us from 
evil and make our hearts Thy dwelling 
place. Amen. 


{ SUNDAY, MARCH 12 } 


FAITH MUST BE INTELLIGENT 
“GIVE ME UNDERSTANDING” 
READ PSALM 119:33-40 


Nearty thirty centuries ago, the writ- 
er of this Psalm asked for understanding. 
It was a prayer both devout and humble. 
If our religious life is to be at its best it 
must be intelligent as well as earnest. 
One of the greatest sceptics of last cet 
tury was started off on his unfortunate 
CHRISTIAN HERALD MAR. 1944 © PAGE 46 
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career by being severely snubbed when 
he asked a question about something in 
the Bible he did not understand. Jesus 
said men were to love God “with all their 
minds” and Paul advised young Timothy 
to “prove all things.” Faith must be in- 
telligent. 


Lord, forgive us for the darkness of our 
minds and the coldness of our hearts. 
Grant that in Thy light we may see light. 
Amen. 


[ |_MONDAY, MARCH 13 } 


THE LOVE WE TRUST 
“HE LOVED US” 
READ I JOHN 4:1-10 


Ix THE fourth gospel, John repeatedly 
speaks of himself as “the disciple whom 
Jesus loved.” He might have written: 
“the disciple who loved Jesus,” and that 
would have been quite true. But John 
found his deepest comfort in the knowl- 
edge that he was loved by Jesus. He 
knew how feeble and uneven was his love 
for Christ. “Herein is love,” he wrote, 
“not that we love God, but that He loves 
us.” As one commentator says: “That 
which matters is not the love we feel but 
the love we trust.” 


Let me no more my comfort draw 
From my frail hold of Thee, 
In this alone rejoice with awe 

Thy mighty grasp of me. 


Deliver us, O Lord, from foolish fears 
and worldly anxieties; may we rest in the 
knowledge of Thy love for us. Amen. 


TUESDAY, MARCH 14 I 


LIKE THE WIDENESS OF THE SEA 
“GOD SO LOVED THE WORLD” 
READ LUKE 4:16-30 


Curist’s first antagonism arose when, 
at Nazareth, He attempted to broaden 
men’s horizons. In the synagogue He 
told his listeners how in the days of 
Elijah, God had selected a woman outside 
of Israel to help the prophet. Further- 
more, He reminded them that although 
there were many lepers in Israel, God had 
passed them by and healed the Gentile 
leper, Naaman. This preaching ran coun- 
ter to their prejudices and they drove 
Jesus out of the synagogue. But God is 
still interested in all humanity and His 
love is impartial and all-embracing. 


Lord, may we be children of the light 
and of the day and heirs of Thine ever- 
lasting inheritance. Amen. 


| WEDNESDAY, MARCH 15_ } 


THE LOVE THAT NEVER FAILS 
“HIS FATHER ..... HAD COMPASSION” 
READ LUKE 15:11-24 


A BRITISH preacher, who was a great 
favorite on this side of the Atlantic a 
generation ago, was Rev. Mark Guy 
Pearse. One day he overheard one of his 
children say to another: “You must be 
good or Father won’t love you.” He 
called the child to him and said, very ten- 
derly: “My child, I shall love you always. 
When you are good I shall love you with 
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“| don’t want to be an Absentee 
—but what's a girl to do?” 


I know how important it 

is to stay on the job. So 

do plenty other women 

who miss work on “trying 
days”. We know how much 

our plant—our country— 
depends on us, when 

every minute counts! But 
how can we keep going, 

at times when we feel \ 
like this? 


Here’s the Answer! 





You'll learn how to feel better, 
when you learn the simple do’s 
and don’ts you'll find in the 
booklet, “That Day Is Here Again”! 
It’s a brand new booklet 
written for you by “‘problem day” 

2 specialists —the Kotex people. Written 
for every woman worker—who needs to 
know the facts about sleeping, diet, exercise, drinking, 
lifting, showers. It tells how to curb cramps. When 

to see your doctor. Gives advice for older 
women; and for when the stork’s expected. Tells 
about tampons. And how to get more comfort from 
your sanitary napkins. 


“That Day Is Here Again” is the answer to 

an S. O.S. from a war plant nurse. She reports 
that their greatest number of absentees are 
women who miss 1 to 3 days every month, 

eo frequently on “trying days”. To aid these 

workers, and the war effort, Kotex 

offers this helpful handbook free of 


charge to all women! 






Don’t Lose Another Minute ! 


Send today for your free copy of the 24-page 
booklet,““That Day Is Here Again’’! Remem- 
ber, each time you stay at home—you slow 
up production—keep our boys away from 
home, longer! We take pride that we are 
able to give you this authentic information. 
Just as we take pride in the fact that more 
women use Kotex* sanitary napkins than 
all other brands of pads put together—to 
help them keep going in comfort! 


Address: P. O. Box 3434, Dept. CH-3, 
Chicago 54, Illinois 


*T.M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


To War Plant Nurses and Personnel Managers. We'll gladly send you (without 
charge) a new instruction manual ‘Every Minute Counts”. It serves as a “refresher” 
course for plant nurse or doctor—makes it easy to conduct instruction classes on 
menstrual hygiene. Specify whether you also want free jumbo size charts on Menstrual 


Physiology. Mail request to: Kotex, 919 N, Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Illinois. 
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Does Your 
Church Blush 
at Weddings? 


Is the interior of your church worthy 
of solemn ceremonies? Does it have the 
beauty, the dignity that such services 
demand? 

Nu-Wood Interior Finish quickly and 
inexpensively covers old walls and ceil- 
ings with a new surface of velvety texture 
and fadeproof colors. It absorbs un- 
wanted noise and corrects faulty acous- 
tics. And don’t forget that Nu-Wood 
insulates—imaking possible substantial 
savings in fucl bills at a time when fucl 
conservation counts. Make this perma- 
nent investment in utility and beauty— 
mail the coupon for full information. 
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a love that makes me glad. When you 
are not good I shall love you with a love 
that hurts. But always I shall love you.” 
A beautiful illustration of God’s unfail- 


|ing love for His children. 


| 
| 


Be with us, O God, and help us, when 
disappointments come and ambitions fail; 
leave us not to despair. Amen. 


{ THURSDAY, MARCH 16 i 


HUMOR THAT NEVER HURTS 
"HOVE, 5. 5. % Is KIND” 
READ I CORINTHIANS 13 


VERY eloquent speaker once told 
this writer that early in his career he re- 
solved never to tell a humorous story 
which had in it an element of cruelty. 
Jokes that are based on physical defects, 
color of skin or mental limitations he re- 
fused to repeat. We admire his sympathy 
and fine understanding. To deliberately 
hurt a person’s feelings by referring to 
something for which he is not respon- 
sible is not only bad taste, it is commit- 
ting sin. There is plenty of wholesome 
humor that can hurt no one. 


Lord, in our labors strengthen us; in 


| our dangers protect us and in our pleas- 
/ures purify us, through Jesus Christ, our 


Lord. 


Amen. 


| FRIDAY, MARCH 17 } 


HUMOR WHICH IS NOT FUNNY 
“YOUR CONVERSATION” 
READ PHILIPPIANS 1:21-30 


VisTERDAY we referred to humor 
that hurts, that has in it a sting. There is 
another type of humor equally unwhole- 
some. It is the joke which is vulgar, 
which gets a laugh, but at the expense of 
decency. Sometimes a man draws others 
aside and in subdued voice tells them a 
story that he is half-ashamed to repeat 
but does it in order to raise a laugh. Once 
a man was about to tell such a story when 
William E. Gladstone was present. ‘““There 
are no ladies here?” questioned the man. 
“But there are gentlemen,” said Glad- 
stone in such a tone that the man kept his 
story to himself. 


Lord, let the words of our mouths and 
the meditations of our hearts be accept- 
able in Thy sight. Amen. 


{ SATURDAY, MARCH 18 | 


SPIRITUAL MORALE 
“PASSING THROUGH THE VALLEY OF 
READ PSALM 84 


Roman history tells of a panic-strick- 
en officer who cried: “We have fallen in 
| the midst of enemies.”” He was met with 
|the retort: “Why not say that our ene- 
|mies have fallen in the midst of us?” 
| That is what so often happens. Where 
|/one man sees only disaster and defeat, 
another accepts the situation as a chal- 
| lenge to further effort and to higher cour- 
|age. This is spiritual morale. We glorify 
| God and maintain our self-respect when 
| we hold on and fight on and trust on. 
| Many blessings are found in the valley of 
| Baca. 


BACA” 


Hear us, O God, as we pray that Thou 


wilt guard us in peril, direct us in doubt 
and save us from sin through Jesus Christ. 


{| SUNDAY, MARCH 19 | 


THE COMPENSATIONS OF GOD 
“HIS SONG SHALL BE WITH ME’ 
READ PSALM 42 


Ir IS one of life’s strange enigmas that 


those who suffer most have often rich 
spiritual compensations. We cannot ex- 
plain this but we know it is true. An 


evangelist we know paid a visit to a girl 
who was a great sufferer and had been 
confined to her room for several years, 
He found her serene and on the whole 
happy. He thought he would like to sing 
for her and asked if she had a favorite 
hymn. Her instant choice was: 


Count your many blessings, name 
them one by one. 

And it will surprise you what the 
Lord has done. 


Father, forgive us that we have been 
so unmindful of ail Thy goodness; awak- 
en within us humility and gratitude. 


{ MONDAY, MARCH 20 | 


THE STRAIN OF MONOTONY 
“HIS LEAF ALSO SHALL NOT WITHER” 
READ PSALM I 


Dr. LESLIE WEATHERHEAD 
writes: “More people die from life’s tire- 
someness than from its sorrows.’ For a 
large number of people the daily routine 
is very trying and its very monotony puts 
them under a severe strain. It is harder 
to bear than excitement. There is a good 
deal of fine insight in these lines by Mar- 
garet Sangster: 


God keep us through the common days, 

The level stretches white with dust, 

When thought is tired and hands upraise 

Their burdens freely, since they must. 

In days of slowly fretting care 

Then most we need the strength of 
prayer. 


Lord, Thou knowest the weariness of 
our lives, its strains and cares. Take 
away the spirit of heaviness and give to 
us the garment of praise. Amen. 


{ TUESDAY, MARCH 21 


THE SYMPATHY OF SILENCE 
“NONE SPAKE A WORD UNTO HIM” 
READ JOHN 2 


Tuere is a strange Bible story which 
tells of a visit paid to John by friends 
after repeated calamities had befallen 
him. His misfortunes had so changed him 
that at first they failed to recognize him. 
They had real sympathy and tact; “They 
sat down upon the ground seven days and 
seven nights, and none spake a word unto 
him, for they ‘saw that his grief was very 
great.” This may have been an Oriental 
way of showing sympathy; it has much 
to commend it. There are times when 
much talking seems out of place. We 
show our sympathy by silence. 


Lord, grant unto us such a measure of 
Thy grace that all things will be renewed. 
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[ WEDNESDAY, MARCH 22] 


PALMY DAYS 


“SAT BY THE WAYSIDE WATCHING” 
READ I SAMUEL 4:1-18 


Au the able-bodied men in Israel had 
gone to fight against the Philistines but 
Eli who was ninety-eight years old. He 
sat upon a seat by the wayside watching. 
We talk of a man’s palmy days; by that 
1 we mean the time of life when he is at 
his best. Sometimes a singer gets through 
a song with difficulty and we say: “You 
ought to have heard him in his palmy 


— 


ORES 


n days!” It is well for us all to remember 
: that we shall not always be at our best. 
: Like Eli, we shall be watching others do 
g the hard work. What we do for God must 
€ § be done wholeheartedly and done now. 


Lord, may we do some work for Thee 
before we go hence; help us to stir up 
Thy gift within us. Amen. 


THURSDAY, MARCH 23 


THE SOUL’S DARK HOURS 
“IN THE PRIDE OF HIS COUNTENANCE” 
le. READ PSALM 10 
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ESUS had infinite patience with people e 99 e 
who were beset with doubts. With Nico- LLL TALL EST} craftsmanship 
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THE COMPLETE 


OLD TESTAMENT 
EDITION OF 


Picture Stories 
From The Bible 


TREMENDOUS SUCCESS! 


First Printing of 100,000 almost sold 
out. Second 100,000 now on the press. 


Here under one cover, in full color 
continuity, re-edited and arranged in 
chronological order, are all the stories 
of the Old Testament heroes from the 
four issues of the magazine, PICTURE 
STORIES FROM THE BIBLE, of 
which over one million copies have 
already been sold. 


WORTH $1.00 


INTRODUCTORY 
PRICE ONLY 





colors 
throughout and bound with Brightly 
Varnished Heavy Board Covers. Long 
lasting Linen Back. 


Enthusiastically endorsed by promi- 
nent religious leaders everywhere. 


232 pages printed in four 





YOU’LL WANT THIS COMPLETE VOLUME 
FOR YOUR HOME 

For supplementary Bible Teaching, 

Bible School and Church Libraries. 

Ideal for Awards and Personal Gifts. 


For Sale at Book Stores, Chain and 
Department Stores, or Order direct 
from the Publishers. Act today. Sup- 
ply limited because of paper shortage. 


M. C. GAINES, PUBLISHER C-1 
PICTURE STORIES FROM THE BIBLE 
225 Lafayette Street, New York 12, N. Y. 


I enclose 50c for a sample copy of the 
complete OLD TESTAMENT EDITION. 
[CJ Check if you wish complete details 
about quantity prices for Sunday School 
and Church use.] 
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and mercy and not according to our peti- 
tions. There are occasions when God’s 
best answer to us is His silence. When a 
three-year-old child wants to play with 
razor blades or with a bottle of carbolic 
acid we refuse such requests although we 
are quite unable to explain our refusals to 
the child. There must be many occasions 
in every life when God withholds from us 
—in His mercy—those things for which 
we pray. 


Lord, save us from rebellion and enable 


oe to say at all times Thy will be done. 





{| . SUNDAY, MARCH 26 _ } 





THE PRAYERS OF THE CONGREGATION 
“WE DO NOT CEASE TO PRAY FOR YOU” 
READ COLOSSIANS 1:1-12 


HEN the great Baptist preacher, 
Charles H. Spurgeon, was asked if he did 
not feel the terrific strain of having to 
minister to huge congregations he replied 
that he knew that there were people, all 
over the church, praying for him and the 
knowledge of such sympathy and devo- 
tion encouraged him tremendously. There 
is such a thing as spiritual atmosphere 
and it is created by the prayers and de- 
votion of each member of a congregation. 
No minister can do his best unless he has 
the assurance of such cooperation. 


Lord, we thank ‘Thee that Thou hast 
made it possible for us to help each 
other; may we ever be ambassadors of 
Thine. Amen. 


MONDAY, 


MARCH 27 








ONLY GOD KNOWS 
“THE SPIRIT OF KNOWLEDGE” 
READ ISATAH 11:1-9 
We ONCE heard a college professor 
say to some students: “You will never 


succeed in pleasing everybody no matter 
how hard you try. Some will praise you, 
others condemn you. Your reputation 
|may be better or worse than your char- 
acter. But remember this, a man is just 
what God sees him to be—that is the 
only thing which matters.” That was a 
truth well said. When a great American 
statesman was asked why he went on a 
speaking tour, he said: “I want the people 
|to see I have neither wings nor horns—l 
am neither an angel nor a devil.” 

Lord, Thou lookest not on the outward 
appearance but on the heart; Thou know- 
est us better than know ourselves. 


TUESDAY, 


THE GRACE 
“STRIVE TO ENTER 
READ LUKE 


we 








MARCH 28 


OF GOING ON 


IN” 
13:23-30 


One of the many native Alpine climb- 
ers has this simple inscription on his mon- 
ument: “He died climbing.” He died 
facing difficulty and hardship. It is not 
what men do in life that matters so much 
| as what they are trying to do. No man is 
| defeated unless he accepts defeat. One of 
the earlier biographers of Lincoln pointed 
| out that he was defeated when he first ran 
for legislature; he was defeated for the 
Senate in 1854; for years his career was 
| just one defeat after another. These set- 





his 


determination 
fitted him for greater usefulness. 


backs increased and 


Lord, we pray for all men everywhere 
who find life hard and difficult; that in 
the darkness they may touch Thy hand, 
and be strengthened. Amen. 


{ WEDNESDAY, MARCH 29 








THE 
NOT 


FOLLY OF HATRED 
THE SUN GO DOWN UPON 
YOUR WRATH” 
READ EPHESIANS 4:17-32 

MAN, near the close of his life. 
asked to see an acquaintance. To him the 
dying man said: “Did you know that for 
years I have nursed a bitter grudge against 


“LET 


you?” The other was surprised and said 
he had never even suspected such a 
thing. The sick man continued: ‘What 


a fool I was. Here I have been poisoning 
my own life with bitterness, amounting 
sometimes to hatred, and you did not 
even know that I harbored these thoughts 
against you. Now I know how siniul it 
was. May God forgive me.” 


Lord, when we remember Thee, how 
trivial and foolish seem much about 
which we have been exercised. Deliver us 
from pettiness and from folly. Amen. 


| THURSDAY, MARCH 30 | 


SPIRITUAL SATISFACTION 
“LET YOUR SOUL DELIGHT ITSELF” 
READ ISAIAH 55 


A LITTLE boy, after a ride on a roller 
coaster, said he would like to spend his 
life doing nothing else. There are people 
like that; they think the ideal life would 
be one made up of thrills. They do not 
know that certain forms of excitement 
call for larger doses and the artificial 
stimulation is good neither for body or 
soul. Like certain carbonated drinks, 
they create the very thirst that they pre- 
tend to satisfy. That is a truth which 
Isaiah understood. many centuries ago, 
and it has not changed. Only God can 
satisfy the deep needs of the soul. 


Walk with us, O God, in all the devious 
paths of life and when the journey is over 
may we be at home with Thee. Amen. 


{ FRIDAY, MARCH 31 I 


WHEN SELF IS FORGOTTEN 
“MOSES WIST NOT THAT HIS FACE 
READ EXODUS 34:29-35 


A PROMINENT statesman says that 
for several years public speaking worried 
him so much that he almost decided to 
abandon a task to which he felt called. 
He was constantly wondering what peo- 
ple thought of him. By a supreme effort 
he overcame the worrying habit and con- 
centrated on what he was saying and all 
his friends noticed the improvement in 
his speeches. . Certainly we do our best 
work when we forget self. When Moses 
came down from the mount, the people 
saw the glory of the Lord in his coun- 
tenance but he was unconscious of it. 


SHONE 


Lord, we thank Thee for all whose lives 
have inspired us and whose service Jor 
Thee has blessed mankind. Amen. 
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LANCET OF THE LORD 
(Continued from page 27) 


must stay at home and fight it. Don’t 
spread this disease all over India. Take 
the responsibility of stopping it in your 
own village!” But his words fell on un- 
heeding ears. 

The sound of an approaching tonga clat- 
tered above the soft shuffle of travelers’ 
feet. As the dust cleared, William saw 
Mary, being driven by Victoria May. The 
older woman sat grim and iron-jawed as 
she brought the horse to a standstill. Mary 
jumped out and ran toward William. 

“We couldn’t do anything with them,” 
she cried, referring to the earlier travelers 
whom she was to have kept apart from the 
villagers. ‘““The minute they came into 
town everybody rushed to meet them. 
They told all about the plague and the sick 
woman on the road and how everybody’s 
dying in Bombay and Poona and all along 
the coast!” 

“We'll go to the Mission compound,” 
said William and headed his horse in that 
direction. 


IN HER SMALL bungalow Mrs. Greyson - 


was trying hard to appear courteous to a 
most illustrious guest. Not ten minutes 
before a carriage had swung into the com- 
pound and a neatly dressed servant had in- 
quired for Dr. William Wanless. Sensing 
the importance of the visitor in the car- 
riage, Mrs. Greyson had offered him an 
invitation to come inside and await the 
doctor’s return. Her invitation was ac- 
cepted, and the humble Greyson dwelling 
was graced by the highly decorative pres- 
ence of the Prime Minister of Miraj, the 
Honorable Krishnaji Chandra. 

For ten lengthy minutes Mrs. Greyson 
had done everything within her power 
to make pleasant conversation, but the 
stout little man would only talk in 
monosyllables, if at all. 

The crunching of wheels on the road 
announced William’s return. 

“Here he is at last!” cried Mrs. Grey- 
son. “I'll bring him right in here, Mr. 
Chandra.” She scurried from the room, 
soon returning with William. 

After the proper introductions and fe- 
licitations, the Prime Minister came 
straight to the point. 

“I am here at the command of His 
Highness, the Rajah of Miraj. He has 
heard of your work as a doctor and has 
been impressed.” He cleared his throat. 
William nodded and eagerly awaited the 
next words. 

“Once again the dreaded plague is 
sweeping over our beloved country. Some 
rats, carriers of the disease, have been 
found dead and there are already two 
cases in town.” The dark brows were 
raised. “His Highness the Rajah, is great- 
ly distressed as you can well imagine.” 
William again nodded. 

“In his agitation and distress he has 
sent me to you.” 

“IT understand.” William’s curiosity 
prickled. What did this man want? 

“In the past,” he studied the tips of 
his thin brown fingers, “we found nothing 
elective to combat the epidemic. We 
have heard what splendid work you are 
doing, and so we turn to you.” This 
with an elaborate bow of the head fol- 
lowed by a deep breath. “His Highness 
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ONLY CHRISTIAN TEACHING 
CAN WIN THE PEACE! 


Making Tomorrow’s Citizens 


“‘The future of the race marches forward on the feet of little children,” said 
Phillips Brooks. Our children of today are the future of our country and of 
humanity. We must prepare them to face the tremendous years ahead with 
decision—Christian decision! 


It is the purpose of the official church publishing house to help its churches 
rear their children in the best Christian manner, with the aid of special 
emphases and tested findings, so that when these young folks assume their 
places in the adult world of tomorrow, Christian teaching will dictate their 
thoughts and deeds. 


The official lesson materials and periodicals of your church body have grown 
in compass and effectiveness over a period of many years and today they 
represent the most valued thought and teaching. They are your own publi- 
cations—prepared especially for your local church use. If you are not using 
them right now, why not enlist their special assistance? Your church body 
needs the full strength of all its churches to accomplish its part of the total 
Christian teaching task . . . and tomorrow is dawning apace. 
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This is a cooperative message from 
THIRTY OFFICIAL CHURCH PUBLISHING HOUSES 
in the interest of all-out Christian teaching 


Write to Official Protestant Publishers Group, P.O. Box 67, Chicago 90, Illinois, 
Jor a copy of the free booklet, “‘Progress through Cooperation.” 
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Be patriotic. Render service to your 
fellowmen. Supply Bibles, Testaments, 
Religious Books. Special gifts for serv- 
ice men. 64-page catalog packed with 
urgently needed Christian books for 
young and old. Amazing demand. 

Big commission to hustlers. Free 
Reference Dictionary to producers. 
Rush name for free mailing, all de- 
tails. 


NATIONAL ART STUDIOS, Dept. 33-R 
fe 257 So. Spring St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


The United States Flag Series for twelve overrun Nations 
in the most unique, remarkable, impressive and beautiful 
set of stamps ever issued. Everyone, collector or not should 
own them. We will send FREE a 34-page album specially 
arranged for these stamps, telling the history of each honored 





foreign nations or both. 
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A SERVICE FLAG 


FOR YOUR CHURCH 






Honor members of your church 
who are serving their country. Dis- 
play a Service Flag—one star for 
each member in service. Send for 
free catalogue showing sizes and 
prices for churches, lodges, etc. 


While the men are at war, 
more women will do the 
singing. This new book con- 
tains musical arrangements 
that are well within the 
tange of the average group 
of women's voices. 48 pages, 
octavo size, printed on 
good clear paper from 4 
large plates, bound in fine [5 
cardboard binding. Price Pe 
only 60c each. Order today. & 





ROLL OF HONOR 


A permanent tribute — beauti- 
ful walnut plaque with eagle 
and Victory torches. Names in 
silver on gold-bordered name 
plates. Send for price list. 
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Good Neighbors --- 


Time to be neighborly .. . time to 
chat with your friends . .. time to 
work ... time to relax... in those 
later years when you need to slow 
down your living tempo a bit.... 


You can look forward to all that.... 
if you use forethought in placing 
your surplus funds. A Moody An- 
nuity will help provide you with 
that sought-for security. ... At the 
same time you'll know your an- 
nuity dollars are at work spread- 
ing the gospel. ... That's doubling 
the effectiveness of your money in | 
a most satisfying way. 


Mail the coupon for complete in- 
formation on this practical plan. 
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| AN AMAZING OFFER TO “CHRISTIAN HERALD” READERS! | 
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graciously implores you to accept the post 
of Sanitary Inspector and Medical Officer 
for his State.” The voice paused. “May 
I inform him that you will accept?” 

William let the Greyson clock tick un- 
interrupted for several seconds. The Ra- 
jah of Miraj! Sanitary Inspector and 
Medical Officer! A chance to work with 
the Indian people—at the request of their 
Rajah. Then he remembered the natives’ 
lack of response in matters of sanitation. 
Their reluctance and hesitation in accept- 
ing new ideas. What good would it do to 
issue orders if people refused to obey? 
William stroked his beard as he con- 
sidered his lack of experience in treating 
this disease called “black death.” He 
hesitated as he thought of the revolu- 
tionary moves he would have to insist 
upon—and would the people accept them? 

Krishnaji Chandra seemed to under- 
stand the doctor’s hesitation. He smiled 
silkily. “You will be given a free hand. 
The Rajah has asked me to say that the 
life or death of the inhabitants of Miraj 
will be in your hands.” 

In his hands. William glanced down at 
his hands. He was stirred as a sense of 
power coursed through them. These hands 
had performed difficult operations, pain- 
lessly and carefully dressed gaping 
wounds. Yes, they could accept the pres- 
ent challenge, too! Fumigate, segregate, 
innoculate. That was the answer. In this 
way hundreds would be saved, and he 
had the Prime Minister’s promise that 
every order would be enforced. 

William smiled. “You will extend my 
thanks to His Highness,” he directed, 
“and tell him I accept with pleasure the 
great honor conferred upon me.” 

(To be continued ) 


SMALL TOWN FOLKS 
(Continued from page 18) 


body thinks of it as a novel! I think that 
is because they are such interesting peo- 
ple, and their true story is as absorbing 
as any made-up one, if not more so, and 
because I put in, along with the facts, all 
I could imagine of what they said and 
how they felt, as the first settlers came 
into this land which was then wilderness 
and made it home. 

Critics have asked skeptically: “Are 
there no neurotics ir your community?” 
The answer is no. I realize that in this 
we are fortunate. I cannot say why it is, 
except that inheritance and environment 
contribute mightily to neuroticism and to 
blessed freedom from it. Did we happen 
to have it among us, I should not write 
of it, for I am not a sufferer from it, 
nor a psychiatrist or a psychologist 
trained in it, and therefore do not under- 
stand it. 

“Are there no mismated husbands or 
unloved wives?” The answer here is also 
no, to the best of my knowledge. We do 
not marry in haste here, nor do we ex- 
pect more than occasional glimpses 0! 
heaven-on-earth in our time. Marriage 1s 
entered into by mutually attracted persons 
for the purpose of making a home, reat- 
ing children, and sharing the problems and 
sadness of life as well as its joy. We are 
workers. We are realists. What is not 
right, we endeavor to make right, with- 
out requiring perfection of ourselves oF 
of others. (Continued on next page) 
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NEW AND IMPROVED 


QUARTERLIES 


by STANDARD 


* 


BETTER LESSONS 
FOR BETTER BIBLE SCHOOLS 


Brand new quarterlies which keep pace 
with new methods, but still are true 
to the divinely inspired word of God. 
Our aim is to provide best possible 
help for your teaching of the Bible. 


BIBLE TEACHER AND LEADER 


De luxe publication, 
112 big pages, 25c. 
Divided into maga- 
zine and Uniform 
lesson sections; for 
Ministers, superin- 
tendents, teachers. 
Lessons feature Bible 
exposition and life 
application, with new 
teaching plan for 
adult ond penile departments. 


POCKET - SIZE QUARTERLIES 


Class quarterlies on Uniform lessons. 
Concise digest lesson treatment, 
streamlined for daily living. One quar- 
terly, Standard Adult Bible Class, for 
adults; another, Standard Youth Bible 
Class, for young people 15 to 21. 
Price in quantities, each 8c. 
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Home Magazine 
with Daily Devotions 
CHRISTIAN HOME LIFE 


Attractive new quar- 
terly magazine for 
every Christian 
home; with articles, 
poems, stories, Cradle 
Roll and Home De- 
partment emphasis, 
and featuring daily 
devotions.Quantities, 
_— each 10c. 

Write for free information on com- 
plete line of Uniform helps; also Free 
Prospectus of Standard’s Closely 
Graded Lessons, stating your depart- 
ment. Address Desk CH-3 


The Standard Publishing Co. 


8th and Cutter Streets, 
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“What of family feuds? What of mali- 
cious gossip?” I have looked, listened, 
and earnestly studied my people, and the 
records they have left behind; and I have 
found no family difference violent or long- 
lasting enough to be of any consequence. 

“Is profanity really so rare in your 
The answer is that very few of 
us have ever acquired the habit of pro- 
anity. The few who do swear do so 
constantly, as is true, I think, of anyone 
who does it at all. Therefore the speech 
of these few is so inexpressive, unen- 
lightening, uninteresting, and unlovely 
that there was no reason why I should 
include it. I treasure positive rather than 
negative traits. 

“Were any people ever so good, 
cept to prejudiced eyes?” 
yes; my people are good, so good that, 
having lived nearly forty years with 
them, I hope to live forty more, and I 
know that never a day will pass but I 
shall feel tears start because of the ex- 
traordinary, simple goodness of somebody 
who does or says a thing of beauty out 
of a well of goodness within him which 
he and everybody else takes as a matter of 
course. Only an eye prejudiced in the 
opposite way could live here and miss it. 
And I do not believe God lives only in 
my people. He lives in your people, too. 
He lives in everybody who does not de- 


— 


ex- 
The answer is 


liberately shut Him out. And even in 
these people, I believe, He is there wait- 
ing. 


Now I want to share with those who 
have read “Dunnybrook” an anecdote 
which I heard for the first time only a 
few minutes ago. It is about Uncle Co- 
lumby Warren, one of the most lovable 
characters in my neighborhood, and in 
the book. A woman has just told me this 
little story as her father told it to her 
when she was a child. 

Uncle Columby as an old man lived 
alone in a two-room cabin beside the road. 
He loved boys and boys loved him. They 
filled his kitchen every winter night, to 
listen to his stories, and sat on his door 
step or under his maple trees on summer 
evenings. He was not educated but he 
was wise. He was kind and patient. He 
was one of the great ones of the earth. 

One day a mischievous boy, passing at 
supper time, saw Uncle Columby’s kitchen 
window open, and on a sudden impulse 
the lad hurled an apple through it. By 
chance the missile struck Uncle Columby’s 
steaming coffee pot and knocked it off 
the stove onto the worn pine floor. The 
boy heard the crash and the splash, and 
he stood transfixed at what he had done. 
After a minute Uncle Columby’s small, 
erect head appeared at the window. 

No, he did not swear. 

He did not rage. 

He did not say that young folks today 
were headed for perdition. 

He said gravely, “I will 
father with your actions.” 

And the boy never forgot it. He told 
the little story to his children, and they 
never forgot it. It was his daughter who 
told it to me today. 

It is untold numbers of 
like these which make up education, cul- 


*quaint your 


tivation, true sophistication, wisdom, and | 


religion; which have made America what 
she is and will keep her on the right 
track, 
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You know how easy it is to run into debt when 
sickness or accident hit. Under the Family Mu- 
tual Plan, you'll be able to pay your hospital 
bills, and in case of accident, doctor expenses, 
and you'll be reimbursed for loss of time from 
work. No matter where you live, your policy 
admits you to any hospital in the United States 
or Canada. In the hospital you may have the 
care of your family doctor. Simply present your 
Family Mutual card at the time of admittance. 
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little events | 


Can You Teach 
the Life of 


-) 


PAUL «a 





THE INTERNATIONAL LEssoNS for the 
second quarter of 1944 are based on 
the Life and Letters of Paul. Perhaps 
you feel the need of additional in- 
spiration and preparation to bring to 
your class the vital Scriptural truths 
contained in the Book of Acts and the 
Epistles written to the early believers. 
Every teacher needs to be equipped 
for the important task of bringing his 
pupils to a knowledge of Christ: 


Union Lesson Helps 
Stand for and proclaim the heart of 
the Gospel. They are Biblically sound, 
written by Sunday-School workers of 
wide experience who have dedicated 
their pens to the ministry of the Word. 
May we send you free specimens in 
the age group you teach? 


ae 


| AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION 


1816 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 3 


| Send specimens Union Lesson Helps 
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One of the greatest favors you 
can do yourself is to discover 
Tampax and discover it soon! 
This form of sanitary protec- 
tion has been adopted by war workers, 
college girls and millions of just plain, 
average women— wives, mothers and 
daughters—all over America and in doz- 
ens of other countries... 

A doctor has perfected Tampax neatly 
and ingeniously for internal use, without 
any of the complications of pins, belts 
and external pads. It is made of pure, sur- 
gical cotton, compressed to a small and 
dainty size. A neat one-time-use appli- 
cator makes insertion quick and easy. 
No odor, no chafing, no bulges or ridges 
under the clothing. Quick changing and 
easy disposal. 

Tampax comes in 3 different absorben- 
cies: Regular, Super, Junior. A month’s 
average supply will go into your purse. 
Wear Tampax in tub or shower; you are 
not aware of it when in place. . . Sold at 
drug stores, notion counters. Introduc- 
tory size, 20¢. Economy package lasts 
four months, average. Tampax Incor- 
porated, Palmer, Mass. 
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RELIGION TAKES TO THE AIR 
(Continued from page 17) 


the old ‘‘Now-let’s-sing-your-favorite- 
hymn” sort of program we all know, or 
knew, in the little church back home; it’s 
a request program, done by a choir of ex- 
perts, many of whom have appeared pro- 
fessionally. The office of General Mills 


is deluged with mail and requests; a less | 


quiet man than Jacky would have lost his 
mind, long ago, trying to satisfy every- 
body. But he does it, somehow. . . 
General Mills also has a winner in 
“Light of the World,” a daily continuous 
dramatization of Bible stories. Two sis- 
ters write this one: Katherine and Adele 


Seymour, and it takes them eight hours | 


a day, seven days a week, to get a program 
ready to run just fifteen minutes a day 
for five days a week. Says Katherine: 
“We not only know the Bible by heart, 
but we have a library of our awn, com- 
posed of classic textbooks which we use 
constantly. Hours are spent each week 
with representatives of the three major 
faiths, checking dialogue and story lines. 
Every detail has to be exactly right. . .” 
Every detail is right; it is checked by the 
famous Dr. James Moffatt for the Pro- 
testants, Rev. John LaFarge for the Cath- 
olics, Rabbi Abraham Burnstein for the 
Jews. When it reaches the air, it is one 
of the most intelligent and _ interesting 
Bible programs on the networks. Its popu- 
larity has been proved by the fact that 
scores of private, public and parochial 
schools now use it as a part of their regu- 
lar curriculum. It’s a great Bible teacher. 

“Wings Over Jordan” features a non- 
professional Negro choir singing spiritu- 
als. (Incidentally, the director at CBS told 
us that the chain prefers an average ama- 
teur, non-professional church choir any 
time to a choir of professionals—which is 
the best boost for the church choir we’ve 
heard in many a long, cold year.) They 
are people with work to do through the 
week; they sing in “Wings” for the love 
of singing. Non-sectarian, they were or- 
ganized by a Baptist preacher; most of 
them live in or around Cleveland. Their 
audience is more white than black; they 
have outwitted the color-line. 

The Mormon Tabernacle Choir, over 
CBS, is hardly a hymn-singing group, but 
it is one of the most applauded musical 
programs on the air. They have main- 
tained their popularity for the same good 
reason that the folks in “Wings Over 
Jordan” have maintained theirs: they are 
good, and that’s the final radio test any- 
where. They are so good that many an 
ardent Mormon-hater who wouldn’t be 
caught dead within ten miles of Salt Lake 


| City listens in regularly to the Choir— 


and writes the studio cheering for it! 
That’s the way radio has beaten down in- 
tolerance. Anti-Semitism, for instance, 
hasn’t much of a chance in a country 
where good Methodists and Presbyterians 
listen in to Rabbi Jonah Wise and say 
at the end of the Rabbi’s sermon, “Why— 
he talks just like one of our own preach- 
|ers!” 

Of course, all that we have had to say 
so far has been said about the big radio 
chains; when we turn to the smaller, local, 
| independent stations, we find a different 
| picture. Religion gets even more attention 
|on the small stations than it does on the 
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by her granddaughter, Emma 
Moody Powell. Only biography of 
the life associate of D. L. Moody, 
evangelist and founder of schools. 
Reveals Mrs. Moody’s share in 
the destiny of her era. The au- 
thor had access to diaries, let- 
ters, intimate family records and 
photographs never before used. 
343 pp. $2.00 
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costs about 
A DAY 


Don’t go into debt when 
Sickness or Accident strikes. 
Be prepared—protect your- 
self NOW! This dependable 
Hospitaland Doctor Expense 
Policy PAYS YOUR BILLS 
FROM THE VERY FIRST 
DAY exactly as provided. 
Any recognized Hospital and 
any Doctor may be selected. 
Policy issued to Individ- 
ual or Family. No red tape 
—no medical examination 
—no agents. Write today! 
benefits, All plainly _ | George Rogers Clark Casualty 
BH _ sisted in Policy Wi} Co., Rockford, Ill, Dept. 3033 
re" MAIL COUPON NOW!" | 
| George Rogers Clark Casualty Co. Dept. 3033 | 


Rockford, Illinois 
| Please rush FREE information about Hos- | 
| pital and Doctor Expense Policy. 
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Hospital and Doctor Bills 
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chains. Out of the sixteen stations in Chi- 
cago, a recent poll shows, the larger sta- 
tions gave religion twenty percent of their 
time on Sunday, while the smaller sta- 
tions gave fifty percent. Weekday time 
is allotted generously. 

Perhaps “given” is the wrong word. 
What’s wrong with a lot of local station 
religious broadcasting is that it is on time 
sold for the purpose. This means that 
while many of those broadcasting religious 
programs are sincere, a great many of 
them are not. This is Big Business, and 
too much of it is bad business. A per- 
centage of these preachers are ‘“pho- 
nies,’ and their programs are plain rackets. 
One phony parson, whose only address 
is a mail-box, has a “take” or profit esti- 
mated by Variety at $15,000 a week. He 
doesn’t even appear personally before the 
microphone; he uses transcriptions, and 
what he transcribes is enough to make a 
saint turn pale. Operating as “churches,” 
these “preachers” dodge the payment of 
taxes, sell Christmas cards, prayer-books 
and religious poetry at top prices, and live 
on money filched from the gullible. It’s 
a racket, and it is just too bad that the 
Church is evidently disinterested, and 
willing to leave it all to the F. B. I. 

But on the whole, these are parasites 
living on a healthy body. The net result 
of national religion-on-the-air is not to be 
judged by the “take” of a few racketeers. 
but by the comfort and the inspiration 
brought to millions of listeners by the 
really worthwhile and competent broad- 
casters of the big hook-ups. When Cad- 
man started all this, two decades ago, he 
was greeted with a mad flood of opposi- 
tion. What was he trying to do, anyway— 
break up the Church? Undermine the de- 
nominations? What right had the radio to 
set itself up as a Church? Why didn’t he 
stick to his own pulpit? Why didn’t he 
stop “cheapening” religion? Wasn’t the 
Church good enough for him? He’d take 
people out of the pew, if he kept this up. 
Was he out to make everybody a Congre- 
gationalist? Was he going to proselytize? 
What... how... who... when.. .? 

It was all water off a duck’s back, to a 
man like Cadman. He saw the possibili- 
ties for religion furthered by radio, and he 
went in brashly to the big broadcasters 
and practically demanded that they give 
religion a chance on the air. They were 
hesitant then, but they must be thanking 
their lucky stars now. For they have seen 
religion-on-the-air grow into an_ effort 
every bit as large and meaningful as com- 
mercialized programs. 

They have seen those bitter questions, 
put to Cadman, answered convincingly. 
They have seen radio become the hand- 
maid of the Church, the greatest helper 
the Church has ever had. They have 
heard preachers at the microphone speak- 
ing to bigger audiences on one fifteen- 
minute broadcast than St. Paul in all 
his missionary journeys put together. 
They have seen radio swell church at- 
tendance and membership. “They have 
seen it render a public service beyond 
price. They have seen religious radio 
bring faith and morale to Main Street, 
and give America a new spiritual strength 
which is carrying her through the bitterest 
war she has ever fought, in a day when 
faith has been challenged as it was never 
challenged before in mankind’s history. 
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TABERNACLE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
344-C4 North Waller Ave., Chicago 44, Ill. 
Our Church needs new song books. 


Please send FREE sample of 352-page 
“Tabernacle Hymns Number Four.” 


Name 

Your Official Church duties__ 

SN pe gas 
Church & Denom. —___ smh 
Expect to buy new 

song books (date)____ Sea ee 
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HIGHEST IN QUALITY 


Quality attracts =| eee 
whether in 
preaching, sing- 
ing, architecture 
or furnishings. 
Thisis why “The 
Service Hymnal” 
will advance your 
work inthe church 
and school. It is a 
book of quality— 
in materials, man- 
ufacture and bind- 
ing as well as in 
musical contents, 
Scripture readings 
and spiritual force. 


THE SERVICE HYMNAL 


Send for FREE sample copy; you will 
sense instinctively its fitness for every re- 
ligiousneed. Descantstoestablished tunes 
are a popular feature. First classified 
hymnal to be completely orchestrated. 
Bound superbly in lacquered ‘Class A’ 
cloth, tarnish-proof goldembossing, tinted 
edges, price only $67.50 a 100, not prepaid. 



















If your church needs new 
hymnals mail us coupon giv- 
ing your Official church title, 
the name and denomination 
of your Church, tell us when 
you expect to buy and wewill 
send a Free sample of ““The 
Service Hymnal” and our 
folder of “Finance Plans’”’ for 
easy purchase of new books. 


HOPE PUBLISHING 


ESTABLISHED 1892 


| only the best in song books CoM PANY 


5705-C4 West Lake Street Chicago 44, Illinols 


Please send Free Sample. Below is desired information. 
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New writers needed to re-write 

ideas in newspapers, magazines and 
books. Splendid opportunity to 
“break into’’ fascinating writing 
field. May bring you up to $5.00 DETAILS 
per hour spare time. Experience ‘ 
unnecessary. Write today for FREE details. NO 
OBLIGATION. Postcard will do. 

COMFORT WRITERS SERVICE 
210-S South Seventh (2) St. Louis. Mo. 
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Edited by FRANK S. MEAD 


Temperance Society 


Dear Editor: 

With regard to the suggestion of Rev. 
Charles E. Shaw (page 55, December 
HERALD) that a Temperance Society be 
organized on a broad and inclusive scale, 
my reaction is—Fine! But can it be done? 
Brockport, N. Y. Miss M. Estelle Files 


Dear Editor: 

The name “Temperance Society,” sug- 
gested by Rev. Charles E. Shaw, is too 
weak and outmoded. .. . Even the liquor 
|men believe in temperance—their kind, 
| of course. Let us get down to brass tacks 
| in our opposition. 
| Somerville, N. J. J. W. Arrowsmith 
| Dear Editor: 

I note with interest the letter by Rev. 
Charles E. Shaw, in the December HERALD, 
| regarding the formation of the “American 
| Temperance Society.” The idea is good, 
but of course we already have that name 
|in use, nation-wide. But it is not copy- 
| righted at all. 

I would suggest a Federation of Tem- 
perance Societies. .. . 

Lansing, Michigan 
Henry Francis Brown, 
Sec. Michigan District, 
American Temperance 
Society of Seventh Day 
Adventists 


@ Well, there you are, Dr. Shaw. 
These are three samples of the run 
o’ the mill. 


Evolution 


is The question of evolution seems 
|to be popping up again. We submit 
| herewith a statement made by Pro- 
fessor Otto Meyerhof of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, on the question 
of evolution. Says that eminent au- 
| thority: 


| “In Germany, a straight line can be 
|drawn from the Darwinian concept of 
natural selection’ by the struggle for ex- 
|istence to the biologistic philosophy of 
Friedrich Nietzsche, and from Nietzsche’s 
| superman and blond beasts of prey to the 
nihilistic revolution of the Nazis. The 
Darwinian dream, that evolution can be 
| explained by natural selection, is no longer 
shared by expert biologists.” 


Poor evolution seems to be catch- 
ing it from all directions at once. 
| Personally, we feel about evolution 
as Bishop Quale used to feel about 
it. Said he, “I don’t care much 
whether or not my ancestors were 
monkeys, but I don’t want my de- 
| scendants to think J was a monkey!” 
That sounds sensible to us. 


Bowery Mission Mail 


Dear Mr. Bolton: 

I read the article in January CHRISTIAN 
HERALD, entitled “If You Know What I 
Mean.” I was really moved by the news of 
your work at the Mission. Enclosed you 
will find one dollar. It isn’t very much, 
and here’s why: I am a high-school senior in 
this relocation center; I am seventeen and 
a Japanese-American. My parents were 
born in Japan, but I was born in Amer- 
ica . . . Because we were evacuated from 
the Pacific Coast and put into this camp, 
I haven’t much money, but I feel you can 
use the dollar for the building of His King- 
dom. I know God will bless you all. ... 
Block 3229B, In Christ, 
Poston, Arizona Thomas Tajiri 


® Our thanks to a real Christian 
who is being a Christian in a hard 


spot! He inspires and humbles us. 
Ouch! 
Dear Editor: 

I am not renewing. . . I do not care for 


the reading matter in CHRISTIAN HERALD. 
I see where tobacco smoking is upheld and 
you speak of Sunday as a holy day, when 
most everyone knows that Sunday is not a 
holy day but just an ordinary workday.... 
I see you uphold the eating of fleshy foods. 
You advertise anti-pain pills and certain 
stomach pills, instead of divine healing, and 
yet you say your paper is for all denomina- 
tions... You allow ads for a baking powder 
which has alum in it and that is poison 


to the system. You put in a_ recipe 
for cake. Cake will defile the temple of 
God... Sin is sin! 


Battle Creek, Mich. Sister Beulah Firkey 


® You either get mad or happy over 
such letters as this; we were happy. 
Reading it, our whole day was 
brighter. Which spirit, think you. 
makes this world go ’round—that of 
Sister Firkey, or that of Thomas 
Tajiri? 


Subscriptions 


Out of the blue, this month, came a gift 
order for 107 subscriptions, to members of 
the Shannondale Community Church at 
Gladden, Missouri—a metropolis so small 
that it doesn’t even appear on the map. 
Said the pastor, in announcing the gift to 
his members: . 

“In choosing CHRISTIAN HERALD, I tried 
to select a type of reading matter of which 
every home can be proud. Its news, stories 
and features and even ads have to do with 
life from the Christian point of view. ...” 
Gladden, Mo., Vincent W. Bucher, Minister 


@ That one made our whole year 
brighter! 
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WHAT TO DO WITH GERMANY 


(Continued from page 14) 






rorism. It would, however, be possible to 
consider a separation of Prussia from the 
rest of the German states, most of which 
hate the Prussians. Prussia east of the 
Elbe (i.e. about 40 millions living in 
Pomerania, Bradenburg and Silesia, in- 
cluding Berlin) would become an inde- 
pendent republic living in free communi- 
cation and cooperation with the rest of 
Germany, and having an administration 
of its own. The idea would be, when once 
free government is restored to Germany, 
to prevent giving the Prussian general 
staff military power over the whole of 
Germany and the possibility of mobiliz- 
ing fifteen million Germans at their pleas- 
ure. In Prussia alone they would only 
have three million soldiers, not enough to 
start a world war; nor would they have 
the necessary raw materials. 

The rest of Germany, about 45 million 
inhabitants, would become a republican 
federation. The neighbors of old Prussia 
would be allowed plebiscites to decide 
whether they wanted to go with Prussia 
or with the Southern Federation. East 
Prussia should be given to the Poles, 
whose country the Germans have muti- 
lated, as the majority of East Prussians. 
though speaking German, are descendants 
of Poles and Slavs. If necessary, there 
should be an exchange of populations, as 
was done in Macedonia. 

4. Germany should get a new flag. 
With an imaginative people, such as the 
Germans are, it is of importance that all 
national symbols should be controlled -and 
revised. The three former German flags, 
of the Kaiser-Reich, the Republic, and 
the Nazi government should be abolished. 
A new white flag should be chosen; ev- 
erybody would understand its meaning. 
The three old anthems should be forbid- 
den. A new anthem should be taken from 
the chorus of Beethoven’s Ninth Sym- 
phony (a proposal I made in 1919), with 
some alterations of the words. The 
Germans would accept this, as the words 
are by Schiller, the music by the great 
master and the melody easy to the ear 
and the voice. All the street and square 
names recording the names of the Fuehrer 
and his satellites, the kings and generals. 
should be eliminated so as not to remind 
the growing generations of these wreckers 
of their country. 

5. Restoration of all works of art and 
other precious goods to the countries from 
which they were stolen by the Germans. 
The Germans must also pay back, from 
their own collections, pictures and other 
valuables as an indemnity for the im- 
measurable destruction of historic build- 
ings and cathedrals by theirs and the 
Allied bombs in the countries held by 
Germany. 

6. Strict control of education. Being of 
utmost importance, this must be regulated 
according to a detailed Allied Plan, put- 
ting the ideals of humanity and tolerance 
in place of race hatred and adulation of 
war. The permanent control of schools 
and universities must be carried out by a 
board of American and other Allied edu- 
cators, but the 150,000 school teachers 
necessary should be taken from the re- 
liable minority of German intellectuals— 
as no foreigner could prevent becoming 
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@ PROMOTING GOD’S WORK 
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65 VEARS OF 


DON’T KNOW what I'd do without those checks. I took out my 
annuity when I was 64 so I get 5% on my money. 


“And more than that! When I read of what the missionaries are 
doing in poor war-torn China, or in India or Iran or Africa or Latin 
America, I feel I have a real part in their work. It pays me a lot 
more than the check, regular and welcome as that is.” 


HUNDREDS OF OTHER ANNUITY CHECKS SENT OUT 


For the past 65 years the Board of Foreign Missions has been 
sending out annuity checks to men and women throughout the 
world who have invested in God’s work. You too can learn how 
you can receive A LIFE INCOME FROM A GIFT. Write today. 


BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS CH 
of the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. 


156 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


annuity booklet “Living Gifts”, 
Name 
Address 
Date of Birth 


“Yes, isn’t it strange 
but my best and surest 
income, today, comes 
from money! gave away! 


Please send me a FREE copy of your 








CONTINUOUS ANNUITY PAYMENTS 


LLL fo Your Vacation Bible Schoo 


Now is the time to plan for a successful DVBS this summer. Write 


i today for FREE Prospectus containing sample lessons for each Depart- 
\ ment—Beginner, Primary, Junior, Intermediate. Thousands of DVBS 
? leaders have formed the habit of being ready early by adoptingthe... 


/“ “SUPERIOR” Seamer School Series 











WANT EVERY READER 


— mo this Paper to have a copy of 
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Bz Largest Seed and Nursery Catalog, 
650 illustrations; 60 in color. For 74 
. Me years leading American Seed Cata- 
SS) log. Good seeds cheap. None better 

at any price. 500,000 cus- 
bey tomers Save money an- 
nually buying seeds from me, a grower. 


FRE SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER 


125 Seeds of My New Sen- 
sation Tomato “King of the 

Earlies,”’ big solid, scarlet fruit; disease resistant, heavy 

yielder, or 150 seeds of my Peerless Cab- 

bage, average weight 6 lbs. Send 3c stamp 

to cover postage either one, or 5¢ 

for both special offers. Catalog Free. 


R. H. SHUMWAY SEEDSMAN 


BOX 337 ROCKFORD, ILL. Zst. 1870 















OF DAILY VACATION BIBLE SCHOOL LESSONS 


Every hour of every day is planned in detail yet the program is flexible enough to fit 
your own ideas. A blessing to the untrained; a welcome aid to the trained. Designed 
by DVBS experts under Editor-in-Chief Clarence H. Benson and based solidly on 
the Bible. For each Dept. Teachers’ manuals, 25c each; Pupils’ work books, 12¢ each. 


1944 Prospectus containing sample lessons Free . . . Write TODAY. 


—_— -» THE SCRIPTURE PRESS, Inc., Dept. cH-34s 800 N. Clark St., Chicago 10, Ill. 


Do you have headaches? 
Do you lack pep or vim? 
Do you get irritable easily? 
Do you feel depressed—nervous? [1] [1] 
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The liver should pour out about two pints of 
liquid bile onto the food you swallow every day. If 
this bile is not flowing freely, your food may not 
digest. You get constipated. You feel sour, sunk and 
the world looks punk. 

It takes those good, old Carter’s Little Liver 
Pills to get these 2 pints of bile flowing freely to 
make you feel “up and up.” Get a package today. 
Take as directed. Effective in making bile flow free- 
ly. Ask for Carter’s Little Liver Pills. 10¢ and 25¢. 




























MOTHER OF FOUR EARNS 
$1,000 ON HER WRITING 
“Without jeopardizing our 
home life a bit, I have been 
able to earn $1,000 since 
graduating from N.1I.A. If 
I! had not the responsibility 
of four small children, home 
duties, and war work, I am 
sure I could have made much 
more. After only two lessons 
1 sold a garden series to 
Baltimore American. The 
N.1.A. way makes writing 
child’s play.” i 

—GLADYS CARR, Annapolis, Md. 


HOW do you KNOW 
you can’t WRITE? 


Have you ever tried? 

Have you ever attempted even the least bit 
of training under competent guidance? 

Or have you been sitting back, as it is so 
easy to do, waiting for the day to come when 
you will awaken, all of a sudden, to the dis- 
covery “I am a writer?” 

If the latter course is the one of your choos- 
ing, you probably never will write. Lawyers 
must be law clerks. Doctors must be internes. 
Engineers must be draftsmen. We all know 
that in our time, the egg does come before 
the chicken. 

It is seldom that anyone becomes a writer 
until he (or she) has been writing for some 
time. That is why so many authors and writers 
spring up out of the newspaper business. The 
day-to-day necessity of writing—of gathering 
material about which to write—develops their 
talent, their insight, their background and their 
confidence as nothing else could. 


That is why the Newspaper Institute of 


America bases its writing instruction on jour- | 


nalism—continuous writing—the training that 


has produced so many successful authors. 


Learn to write by writing 


EWSPAPER Institute training is based on 
the New York Copy Desk Method. It 
starts and keeps you writing in your own home, 
on your own time. Week by week you receive 
actual assignments, just as if you were right at 
work on a great metropolitan daily. Your writ- 
ing is individually corrected and constructively 
criticized. Thoroughly experienced, practical 
active writers are responsible for this instruc- 
tion. Under such sympathetic guidance, you will 
find that (instead of vainly trying to copy some 
one else’s writing tricks) you are rapidly de- 
veloping your own distinctive, self-flavored 
style—undergoing an experience that has a thrill 
to it and which at the same time develops in you 
the power to make your feelings articulate. 
Many people who should be writing become 
awe-struck by fabulous stories about millionaire 
authors and, therefore, give little thought to the 
$25, $50 and $100 or more that can often be 
earned for material that takes little time to 
write—stories, articles on homemaking, church 
and local events, war activities, gardening, etc.— 
things that can easily be turned out in leisure 
hours, and often on the impulse of the moment. 


A chance to test yourself 


Our unique Writing Ap- 
titude Test tells whether 
you possess the fundamen- 
tal qualities necessary to 
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| ridiculous to children if they noticed his 
/accent. Every school and university must 
| be radically purged of the Nazified pro- 
| fessors and teachers who have worked for 
| Hitler. After the reinstallment of liberal 
teachers, Allied control must be ever 
vigilant, by men who know German lan- 
guage and history, to prevent the re- 
| awakening of the crazy race-and-revenge 
|ideas that corrupted the Weimar repub- 
| lic. 

| It is not necessary to preach the Anglo- 
|Saxon ideals of democracy to the Ger- 
mans. In their own earth all the raw 
materials for tolerance and liberty are 
found. When the heritage of their think- 
ers and poets are open to the children, 
the great promises of Germany’s past will 
be disclosed and her own language will 
reveal the precious foundations of law 
and morals provided in her history. 
|Goethe, Schiller, Lessing, Herder and 
| Beethoven in fifteen years can make a 
new generation as willing and trustful to 
| follow their teachings as the last one 
followed Hitler. The contrast of such an 
| upbringing to the way the Nazi parents 
|of these children were brought up under 
Hitler, will, of course, be a source of 
|many difficulties—but that will have to 
|be overcome by the efficiency and the 
iron will of the new educational authori- 
ties. 

If there were no education and no 
| control in Germany, if the Allies were 
once again to let the Germans form their 
own government and administration after 
the defeat of their army, then we would 
have to face a repetition of what hap- 
pened over there between 1920 and 1930. 

Without a time of political guardian- 
| ship and a detailed. and intelligent control 
of education, there can be no change in 
the prejudices and dogmas that for three 
hundred years have ruled and shaped the 
German character. 


WHY DON’T THE CHURCHES UNITE? 
(Continued from page 23) 


brethren. A united Church without a 
robust faith would be like a body which 
lacked sufficient energy to raise itself off 
its bed. It is good that the churches have 
realized the fallacy of a doctrineless 
Church, but the divisions of theology re- 
main a tremendous barrier to union. 
Then too, there are ceremonial distinc- 
tions. Theological differences probably 
|torment the clergy more than the ma- 
jority of lay people. The laity, on their 
part, are held apart by varieties in cere- 
mony. Training has developed certain 
religious habits in the worship of God. 
And these habits have become exceed- 
ingly precious, so much so that men find 
it unthinkable that they should give them 
up. We are naturally more conservative 
in our habits than in our thoughts; indeed 
many who can listen with equal enjoy- 
ment to a Methodist, Episcopalian or 
Roman Catholic sermon find themselves 
deeply disturbed when asked to worship 
God in a tradition which differs from the 
one in which they have been educated. 
A fine Christian woman in my parish is 
possessed of more than normal intelli- 
gence. The worship of the Holy Com- 
munion is tremendously important to her 
though the doctrine of the sacrament is 
not very significant to her. She would 
find no difficulty in uniting with other 





denominations on a doctrine of the Lord's 
Supper, but she positively refuses to ac- 
cept a sacrament as valid which is par- 
taken “in little cups!” Such a prejudice 
may seem foolish, but it is symptomatic 
of a real obstacle to union. For this 
spirit is just as marked among the “free” 
churchmen who find the liturgical church 
method of “reading prayers” to be arti- 
ficial and somewhat revolting. 

The architecture of the various 
churches provides another difficulty. 
Those who have worshiped continually in 
glorious Gothic structures find the typi- 
cal auditorium edifice to be unchurchly. 
And vice versa, the one who has received 
his religious education in the auditorium 
church feels something of the atmos- 
phere of a refrigerator when he enters a 
noble cathedral. 


It may be granted that such prejudices 
are wrong, but they are very human. And 
while Christians are the children of God 
they are as human as other men and 
women who display the same kind of 
prejudice regarding national and _ social 
customs. These ceremonies and_ habits 
compose a large part of public religious 
life; they cannot be easily discarded 
without endangering the channels of re- 
ligious experience. In the current nego- 
tiations between the Presbyterian and 
Episcopal Churches, the clerical opposi- 
tion to union has concentrated upon theo- 
logical differences, but the laity have been 
apprehensive lest they be required to 
change their order of worship. One of 
the most insistent questions among Epis- 
copalian lay people has been, will this 
union abolish our Prayer Book? For the 
laity in general, ceremonial distinctions 
are a more difficult barrier than differ- 
ences of doctrine. 

Important as the above two causes are, 
the most powerful influence which re- 
tards union is the prevalence of the 
pharisaical mind in all the branches of 
the Christian Church. Unfortunately, Jesus 
did not destroy this type of mind when 
he was martyred by it. It has lived on 
and indeed, will continue to do so through- 
out human history. Our Lord condemned 
it as the mind which concerns itself with 
cleansing the outside of the cup only; as 
the mind which “shuts up”—or hedges 
around—the kingdom of heaven so that 
men are unable to find it. In other words, 
the pharisaic mind is unable to distinguish 
between the greater and the le§s, between 
the inner spirit and the outward mani- 
festation. 

The tremendous difficulty in combat- 
ting pharisaism is its complete sincerity. 
There are opponents of Christian union 
who are motivated by self-interest, who 
are immersed in the filthy sewers of ec- 
clesiastical politics and who are as spir- 
itually dead as were the Sadducees of old. 
But these men do not actually hinder the 
union of Christendom. After all, their 
professions of Christianity fool no one 
but themselves. The Almighty and His 
children know. them for what they really 
are. But the pharisees are not only a 
much larger group; what is more impor- 
tant, they are profoundly sincere in op- 
position to union. They are literally 
safeguarding that deposit of truth which 
they undoubtedly possess. 

It should not be forgotten that the 
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Pharisees of the first century got their 
name because they were the “pious” men 
who rebelled against the paganizing of 
the holy temple in Jerusalem, and resist- 
ed moreover, at the risk of their lives. 
The same spirit burns brightly in the 
hearts of our contemporary pharisees who 
would resist the will of Christ himself 
rather than sacrifice one jot or one tittle 
of their law. Their very concern with di- 
vine truths has blinded them to the living 
will of God. They are so determined to 
preserve the faith “once delivered to the 
saints” that they cannot perceive the faith 
which Almighty God is delivering to His 
children now, which, though identical in 
spirit with the faith of history is not al- 
ways identical in form. The sincere but 
deluded churchmen will resist unification 
with every possible weapon and, becom- 
ing more and more emphatic in their loy- 
alty to denominational peculiarities, will 
finally become more devoted to the de- 
nomination than to Christ. Yet even in 
the final disloyalty they will still be un- 
conscious of their betrayal of the Master. 


They are similar to citizens, let’s say of 
New York State, who might love their 
state so intensely ‘that they would seek 
to separate it from the U. S. A. and give 
greater loyalty to the state than to the 
nation. Certainly the resident of the Em- 
pire State has compelling reasons for 
pride and loyalty to it, but he would be 
in error when he put the state above the 
nation. He is not even serving the best 
interests of the state, which is itself a 
more flourishing area because it is a part 
of the union. Similarly, the contempo- 
rary pharisee who is more loyal to Rome, 
to Canterbury or Geneva than to the uni- 
versal Christian communion is not only 
guilty of sin against his Lord; he is even 
resisting the larger interests of his partic- 
ular denomination, which can only have 
genuine significance in the divine plan of 
salvation as it is incorporated with the 
whole body of Christ’s Church. Yet such 
men and women are the most powertul 
and the most dangerous group now op- 
posing union. Their narrow loyalties and 
sincerities increase both ‘their influence 
and threat to the growth of the churches. 

The only cure which can transform 
this weakness into strength is a mighty 
increase of the Spirit of God within the 
Churches themselves. By the Holy Spirit, 
the Churches have been reminded from 
time to time that they exist to do the 
will of God and not to preserve them- 
selves. Such-a realization will again hurl 
the pharisees and those of larger vision 
into conflict with one another. But the 
time has come for those who have the 
larger vision to arise and defend what is 
entrusted to them. They have been ap- 
peasers far too long, and the result has 
been, as it always must be, that the phari- 
sees have dominated the Churches to the 
detriment of the Christian cause. It is 
not desirable that the pharisees be exclud- 
ed from the Churches but it is desirable 
that they be taught they are not the only 
members of the Christian community 
and, therefore, cannot dictate the life 
and program of the Divine Society. And 
or pharisee and broad-visioned alike, 
there will come, out of such a triumph of 
living Christianity, the reward of one 
Spirit in one body. 
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It is the business of Christians to save these 
human beings—to make useful 
them. When you contribute to the Bowery Mis- 
sion you take part in this reconstruction work. 
The strength and comfort of religion saves 


when all else fails. 


* 


BOWERY MISSION 
419 FOURTH AVE. 
NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


Morr things that in the past were thrown on 

the junk heap are now sent to be recon- 
ditioned. And yet we let human beings, who 
have become wrecked in the game of life, be 
wasted! The Bowery Mission is a saivage plant 
located on the Bowery, the street to which hu- 
man wreckage sinks after the tide of life has 
left it helplessly drifting about anchorless. 
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This is the sixth 
$500.00 gift by this individual 
on the annuity plan within seven years. 


Through an annuity you can provide a regular 
non-diminishing income for as long as you live. 


Through wars and all 
financial depressions dur- 
ing the past seventy years 
the Mission Boards of the 
Methodist Church have 
made all annuity pay- 
ments on the day they 
were due. 
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Division of Foreign Missions and Division of Home Mission 
and Church Extension, Methodist Church 

(C.H. 46), 150 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: 


Please send me information concerning your annuity plan. 
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AMONG THE 


NEW BOOKS 
by 
DANIEL A. POLING 





YOU, by C. Stanley Long. (Whittet & Shepperson, 109 pp., 
$2.00) This book has been written to help solve your problems 
on Healing, Supply, Prayer, God, Fear, Business Freedom, 
Wrong Thinking, and the New World which lies ahead. It gives 
practical directions for putting religion into practice. The 
author, who has served a number of parishes, is now rector of 
St. John’s Episcopal Church, Halifax, Virginia. One reader 
remarks, “Here is something real when things go wrong.” 


AMEN, AMEN, by S. A. Constantino, Jr. (Harper, 184 pp., 
$2.00) A young Navy officer has written a dynamic book about 
religion and morals. Clearly this author has a sense of mission. 
While he is a Roman Catholic and consciously or unconsciously 
makes that fact clear, he also makes clear something vastly 
more important—a young man’s need for a living and Christian 
faith. Here is something as modern and fresh in its writing as 
the planes its author is now flying. 


WINTER WHEAT, by Mildred Walker. (Harcourt, Brace, 
306 pp., $2.50) A novel of distinction. Here is an American 
story that deserves a first place in its year. 


LEND LEASE—WEAPON FOR VICTORY, by E. R. Stet- 
tinius, Jr. (Macmillan, 347 pp., $3.00) “Lend Lease” is one of 
the most challenging and dramatic stories of the war. The for- 
mer Lend-Lease Administrator, who is now Under Secretary of 
State, tells the story of lend-lease in this significant volume. 
The fall of France, the plight of Britain after Dunkerque, the 
battle-fronts of Russia, North Africa, Italy and the Pacific, the 
continuing struggle to keep war supplies moving into China— 
these are the major elements in a fascinating and almost incred- 
ible tale. Here are secrets that now may be revealed and an- 
swers to questions never before answered. It should not escape 
you. You should read this book and keep it in your library. 


THE CHIANGS OF CHINA, by Elmer T. Clark. (Abingdon- 
Cokesbury, 123 pp., $1.00) Here is the best book that has been 
written to date on the world’s most significant and famous mar- 
riage partnership. It is well illustrated and so comprehensive 
yet concise that in a very short time the reader gets a very 
complete picture. I give it my enthusiastic 100% indorsement. 


THE VARIETIES OF NEW TESTAMENT RELIGION, 
by Ernest F. Scott. (Scribner, 305 pp., $2.75) This book will be 
of value to all students of the New Testament. The author 
traces the differences in the conceptions of Christianity held by 
the various gospel writers. No other writer in the field of re- 
ligious work has so many religious book club selections to his 
credit—seven. 


INDIAN CRISIS, by John S. Hoyland. (Macmillan, 193 pp., 
$2.00) Here is an unusually vivid account of Indian life and 
aspirations and of English rule. The author, a long resident of 
India, speaks out of experience as a doctor, teacher and famine 
relief authority. He even has something good to say for the 
Caste system—though here, when he has said all, he for me, 
definitely is less than convincing. A timely volume. 


THE POPE’S NEW ORDER, by Philip Hughes. (Macmil- 
lan, 331 pp., $2.50) Here is a vital book that both Protestants 
and Catholics should read. The summary of papal encyclicals 
from Leo XIII to Pius XII gives the Catholic attitude to the 
modern state capitalist system, labor, family life, international 
relationships, public education and freedom of worship. 

Here are a few sentences that suggest at least why Protestants 
will be interested in this volume from the pen of a distinguished 
Roman Catholic scholar: 
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“What religion should the State pro- 
fess? Catholicism, says the Pope, because 
that alone is true; and Leo XIII repeats 
the argument.” 

Under Liberty of Speech and Liberty 
of the Press the following: ‘After all it 
is only truth and justice which here have 
absolute rights. Lying opinions and vices 
should be diligently repressed by the 
State.” 

Under Practical Conclusions for Cath- 
olic Governments and Peoples: “It is not 
of itself wrong to prefer a democratic 
form of Government, if only the Catholic 
doctrine be maintained as to the origin 
and exercise of power.” 

Under Catholics and Politics: “Should 
it happen that the interests of Catholicism 
are threatened, all differences of opinion 
among Catholics should cease, and irre- 
spective of party they must combine to 
defend religion.” 

Under The Catholic Faith Is an Indis- 
soluble Unity: ‘Belief in the Church will 
not be kept pure and genuine if it is not 
supported by belief in the primacy of the 
Bishop of Rome. Christ built His one 
and only Church on Peter the Rock. To 
that Church alone, and to its authority 


only, have there been promised the guid- | 


ance and grace by the Holy Ghost and 
that assistance from the Holy Ghost 
against which nothing can prevail. 
Sterility is the inevitable fate of every 
branch that separates itself from the liv- 
ing vine of the Church.” 

This is a very brief review on a tre- 
mendously big and vital volume. The 
Protestant had better read this book! 


THE MOUNTAIN, by Alice Beal Par- 
sons. (Dutton, 219 pp., $2.50) One of the 
finest in the field of everyday, homely 
philosophy. Brilliantly written, it is as 
readable as a novel. 


FIGHTING FITNESS, by C. 
Crampton, M.D. (Whittlesey House, 251 


pp., $2.00) This book is designed as a per- | 


sonal guide to pre-military fitness training 
for the young man who wishes to prepare 
himself to render his country the best pos- 
sible service in peace or in war. It con- 
tains tests and methods of training used in 
the Army, and Navy, with special refer- 
ence to aviation. Besides skills learned 
from American pioneers and aimed to 
adapt the individual to primitive condi- 
tions when he is “on his own,” the book 
discusses athletic sports and games, exer- 
cises, Commando or Ranger methods, in- 
dividual combat 
ming and obstacle races—all interpreted 
through military experience and aimed di- 
rectly toward military objectives, but 
equally valuable to civilian life. 


INTRODUCING AFRICA, by Car- 


veth Wells. (Putnam, 243 pp., $2.50) A 


veritable library on the Dark Continent, 
in which, at the moment, Americans have 
more interest than any other save their 
own. Everything is briefly but vividly 
covered; rivers, deserts, mountains and 
lakes, natural resources and history—both 
ancient and modern. Finally, you are told 
ow to get along with African peoples. 


THE THRILL OF TRADITION, by 
James Moffatt. (Macmillan, 201 pp., 
$2.00) One of the preeminent figures of 
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| O utstanding Books for Lent 


Selected for You by Dr. GEORGE A. BUTTRICK | 





At no time in this genera- 
tion have people in all 
walks of life sensed so 


recommends each book: 


(1) THE APOSTLE 
SHOLEM ASCH 
A novel based on the life of Paul: a worthy 
sequel to The Nazarene. (Putnam) $3.00 


(2) DAILY LIFE IN BIBLE TIMES 
ALBERT E. BAILEY 
Interesting (illustrated) book on the history 
and customs of the Hebrew people. 
(Scribners) $3.00 


(3) THE CLUE TO PASCAL 
EMILE CAILLIET 
A French scholar writes on the French scien- 
tist, philosopher and saint whose insights are 
now seen to be prophetic. 
$2.00 


(Westminster) 
(4) GOD AND THE DAY’S WORK 
ROBERT LOWRY CALHOUN 
A plea that weekday work will obscure Sun- 
day worship unless Sunday worship rules 
weekday work. (Revell) 75 


(5) UPON THIS ROCK 
EMILE CAMMAERTS 
The Belgian poet and playwright tells poig- 
nantly of his rediscovery of faith when his 
R.A.F. son was killed. (Harper) $1.00 


(6) THE BEGINNING OF CHRISTIANITY 
CLARENCE TUCKER CRAIG 

A capable and reasonable account of the 

origins of the Christian faith and comrade- 

ship. (Abingdon-Cokesbury) $2.75 


(7) A PORTRAIT OF JESUS 
SHERWOOD EDDY 
A life of Jesus, competent in scholarship, 
ardent in appeal. (Harper) $2.00 


(8) RETURN TO CHRISTIANITY 
NELS F. S. FERRE 
The fundamentals of the faith courageously 
applied to modern man and his world. 


(Harper) $1.00 


(9) THE SURVIVAL OF WESTERN CUL- 
TURE 
RALPH T. FLEWELLING 
An antidote to our modern despair of history ; 


a bugle-call in its Christian demand. 
(Harper) $3.00 


(10) GEORGE WASHINGTON CARVER 
RACKHAM HOLT 

Worthy biography of a great American. 

(Doubleday-Doran) $3.50 


(11) CHOOSE YE THIS DAY 

ELMER G. HOMRIGHAUSEN 
When false faiths demand complete commit- 
ment, this book calls ringingly for a Christian 
decision. (Westminster) $1.50 
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Minister, Madison Avenue Presbyterian 
Church and author of Prayer, The Para- 
bles of Jesus, Jesus Came Preaching, 
The Christian Fact and Modern Doubt. 


clearly the need for a strengthened inner life. 
one of America’s ablest ministers and expert judge of good re- 
ligious books, selected these for the average person who wishes to know more 
about the message of “that Strange Man upon his cross.” 


CLIP COUPON BELOW—MAIL TO YOUR OWN BOOKSTORE 
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He tells why he 





(12) CONTEMPORARY THINKING 
ABOUT JESUS 
THOMAS S. KEPLER 

An anthology of interpretations, all from 
modern Christian scholarship, of the gospels 
and Jesus. It calls for, and will reward, 
thoughtful reading. 
(Abingdon-Cokesbury) $3.50 


(13) THE UNCONQUERABLE 

CHARLES TUDOR LEBER 
The story, based on a round-the-world aero- 
plane journey, of the intelligent and heroic 


witness of the modern missions. 
(Revell) $1.50 


(14) CHRISTIAN BEHAVIOUR 

C. S. LEWIS 
A pungent inquiry into a Christian ethic in 
our times. (Macmillan) $1.00 
(15) THE SHORT STORY OF JESUS 

: WALTER LOWRIE 
A new life of Christ, written with warmth 
and challenge. (Scribners) $2.50 
(16) THE UNIVERSITY AND THE 
MODERN WORLD 

ARNOLD S. NASH 
Not ‘‘Lenten’’, and not ‘‘easy’’ reading; but 
interesting and crucial—on an issue which 
cannot any longer be evaded: secular educa- 
tion and religion. (Macmillan) $2.50 


(17) FOUR FREEDOMS AND GOD 

E. McNEILL POTEAT 
A plea that the four freedoms can be realized 
only when interpreted and made mighty in 
the realm of the Spirit. (Harper) $1.50 


(18) THE VARIETIES OF NEW TESTA- 
MENT RELIGION 
ERNEST F. SCOTT 
It traces the different expressions which New 
Testament writers have seen in ‘‘that one 
Face.’’ (Scribners) $2.75 
(19) FIVE MINUTES A DAY 
ROBERT E. SPEER 
A diary of prayer—with quickening excerpts 
from poets and saints—both thoughtful and 
devout. (Westminster) $1.00 


(20) REBUILDING OUR WORLD 
WILLARD L. SPERRY 

As stimulating sermons as you could wish— 

and not ‘‘sermonic’’. (Harper) $1.75 

(21) ON BEGINNING FROM WITHIN 
DOUGLAS V. STEERE 

A plea for a renewal of the soul in a modern 

and genuine saintliness. (Harper) $1.50 


(22) TO STEM THIS TIDE 

CHARLES S. JOHNSON 
A factual and challenging study of the whole 
question of racial prejudice. 


(Pilgrim) Paper .50 Cloth $1.00 
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the Twentieth-Century Church — James 
Moffatt—writes a splendid historical sur- 
vey of our finest Christian traditions, 
There is new information in fascinating 
style with vivid material for present-day 
preaching. 


FORTY GOSPEL HYMN STORIES, 
by George W. Sanville. (Rodeheaver Hall- 
Mack, 90 pp., $1.00) Forty years of asso- 
ciation with the composers of gospel 
hymns has given the author a rare back- 
ground for the preparation of this timely 
little book. The selections are from that 
great list of the most popular songs of the 
evangelistic church. Each hymn and each 
story is given a full page. 


ORESTES BROWNSON, by Theodore 
Maynard. (Macmillan, 456 pp., $3.00) 
This volume is one of the most brilliantly 
done in a notable series on Roman Cath- 
olic culture, scholarship and propaganda. 
Brownson, six-foot two Vermonter, who 
began as a New England Calvinist and 
was one of the first Transcendentalists, 
became successively a Universalist and at 
least a near atheist, before he embraced 
Roman Catholicism. As a Catholic he was 
still the original radical but he emerges 
as perhaps “The most luminous mind pro- 
duced by Catholicism in America.” If you 
wish to be an intelligent Protestant and if 
you value your faith, you better read this 
book. 


SKY-BENT, by Lt. Leonard LeSourd, 
USAAF (Boston University Press, 74 pp., 
$1.00) A young flyer tells in vivid letters 
to his parents the story of his entire ca- 
reer from the day of his induction to the 
great hour when, graduating at the head 
of his class, he received his wings. The 
little book will be of absorbing interest to 
everyone who dreams of flying himself 
and to every other person who has an in- 
terest in fliers. 


THE RETURN, by Margaret Rhodes 
Peattie. (Morrow, 128 pp., $2.00) Here 
is a beautifully written story of the day 
every hungry-eyed American is waiting 
for—the day of return. The scene is any 
American town and you and I are there! 
The first chapter is worth the price of the 
book. 


BOOT AND SADDLE IN AFRICA, 
by Thomas A. Lambie, M.D. (Fleming H. 
Revell, 158 pp., $2.00) It is really a glo- 
rious thing when Evangelical writing and 
evangelistic ferver in the field of foreign 
missions produce an adventure tale like 
this. The author is sometimes called the 
successor of David Livingstone. 


A MAN STOOD UP TO PREACH, by 
Edgar DeWitt Jones. (Bethany Press, 224 
pp., $2.00) The author has included in 
this volume some of the most dynamic 
sermons of any year. The title is taken 
from his. memorial to that triumphant 
figure of the American pulpit—Dr. Mer- 
ton S. Rice. Inspiring, provocative read- 
ing! 


THE WORLD’S GREAT SERMONS, 
by S. E. Frost, Jr. (Halcyon House, 389 
pp., $1.98) This selection of one hundred 
and one sermons begins with the master- 
piece of all masterpieces, “The Sermon 
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on the Mount,” and concludes with a se- 
ries from contemporary preachers who oc- 
cupy the American pulpit. You will hardly 
be able to find a great name that is 
omitted, and all faiths are included. It is 
a superb collection. 


THE PAGEANT OF CANADIAN 
HISTORY, by Anne Meriam Reck. ( Long- 
mans, Green, 370 pp., $3.00) The caval- 
cade of Canadian history marches through 
these pages majestically, from the first 
Frenchmen down to the most modern man 
on the streets of Ottawa. It is a husky 
story, written as all history should be 
written: like a novel. You will be proud 
to call Canada “neighbor” when you've 
finished it. F.S.M. 


HALLELUJAH, by Fannie Hurst. 
(Harper, 431 pp., $2.50) The publishers 
say, on the jacket: “Miss Hurst has 
created a fascinating group of characters 
; The characters include a sadistic 
drunken sot, a neurotic boy, a prostitute 
and ex-convict, a nasty-minded cynic of 
a journalist. The publishers say again, 
“It catches magnificently the essence of 
the Midwest in the decade before the 
war.” It catches nothing but dirt. Such a 
nasty group as this does not now, and 
never did, represent the Midwest. There 
is but one really attractive character in 
the book—Lily Browne, of whom we 
might say what someone once said of 
Hamlet, to wit: “In Hamlet Shakespeare 
created a character fit to live in heaven, 
and sent him to live in a hog-pen.” Lily 
Browne certainly has a great glowing light 
within her, but the author almost smothers 
it in smut. It is almost unbelievable that 
the same author once wrote a piece called 
“Humoresque.” F.S.M. 


A LAWYER EXAMINES HIS BIBLE, 
by Irwin H. Linton. (Wilde, 300 pp., 
$2.00) The legal mind here weighs the 
question of the infallibility of the Bible— 
and decides for infallibility. The author 
wanders and digresses; he quotes too often 
and too long from too-oft-quoted writers, 
and offers little, if any, new subject mat- 
ter. While we would hesitate to be de- 
fended by this lawyer in court, we are 
obligated in the interests of truth, to re- 
port that he has written a good book for 
those interested in the question, even 
though there is a bit too much nostalgia 
running through his pages. F.S.M. 


TOP LINEMAN, by William Heyliger. 
(Appleton, Century, 198 pp., $2.00) A 
book for boys, but if you’re seventy and 
if there is any boy left in you, you'll en- 
joy it. It’s a thriller, with high-power 
electricity and saboteurs all over the place. 
Good, and clean. F.S.M. 


A STEEL MAN IN INDIA, by John 
L. Keenan, (Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 224 
pp., $2.50) Keenan is a get-it-done man 
who went out to take a responsible po- 
sition with Tata, the leading steel man of 
India. He writes a book as blowzy and 
alive as a steel furnace—and a lot more 
informative. Keenan was an interested 
spectator in the struggle for power between 
the Germans and the British in India; he 
Was not so much amused as maddened by 
the easy-going and losing tactics of the 
British, and leaves you with the impres- 
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74 new and different type 
of religtous book 


YOU 


By C. Stanley Long 


This is the book that shows you 
what a really workable and prac- 
tical religion can accomplish in 
your life. It renews your confidence 
in yourself and your faith in the 
healing power of God’s love. “You” 
shows how right thinking heals the 
body as well as the spirit. It will 
help you to be the kind of person 
you'd like to be, free of the worries, 
anxieties and disappointments about 
so many human things. Dr. Long’s 
abiding and reassuring faith in God 
is transferred to the reader care- 
fully and easily, as he proves that 
the problems of living are all in our 
thoughts about God. It develops 
new thoughts about God and man. 


This book will 
not only inspire 
confidence in 
these difficult 
times, but it will 
help you to a dy- 
namic, practical 
type of Christi- 
anity, which is 
found in a better 
and nobler un- 
derstanding of 
God. “You” is a 
book for everybody, and is designed 
for readers of all denominations. 

Dr. Frank S. Mead, Editor of Chris- 
tian Herald, in a letter to Dr. Long, 
writes, “I have read it myself, and 
find it ‘great stuff.’ It deserves very 
wide reading.” ; 

A Medical Doctor (Harvard psychia- 
trist): “Just finished ‘You’. I never 
knew before what you said. ‘You’ 
was inspiring. 

T.C.D. (California): “I have never 
read anything with the dynamic power 
of ‘You’. It is magnificent.” 

The New York Times Book Review 
says of “You”, “practical directions for 
putting religion into practice.” 

Because Dr. Long shows HOW in 
“You”, few books in recent years have 
been so warmly endorsed by the readers 
themselves. 

Order now direct from the author. 


Ten Stimulating 
Chapters. 

Find Yourself. 

You and God. 

You and Prayer. 

You and Fear. 

You and Spiritual 
Healing. 

You and Daily 
Supply. 

You and Business. 

You and Personal 
Freedom. 

You and Wrong 
Thinking. 

You and the New 
World Order. 





DR. C. STANLEY LONG, Church 
Office, Halifax, Virginia. 


PApRGE BENE ME 6% <<6s000 0 copies of 
YOU at $2.00 each. I am enclosing 
my remittance. 


Address 5.6664 oles Sy estndias out 
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The Press of Whittet and Shepperson, 
Richmond, Virginia. 





| sion that he would not be sorry to see the 
| British out of India. He doesn’t say so, 
but . .. As a story of India steel, the 
| book is attractive. As observation by a 
|canny observer, it is important. F.S.M. 


| REPORT ON INDIA, by T. A.-Raman. 
(Oxford, 231 pp., $2.50) Here is an Indian 
|looking at the British—and liking them. 
|It is one side of a great debate—and it is 
|a side that must be considered well, if we 
want to get at the truth. Much of the 
material deals with the economic status 
of India, with her productivity (past and 
potential) and with her place in the post- 
war world. It is a bit startling to learn 
here that India is already the seventh in- 
dustrial power of the world. F.S.M. 


Geren. | 


BURMA DIARY, by Paul | 


(Harper, 58 pp., 50 cents); HERO OF 
BURMA, arranged by Kenneth Wilson. | 
(Judson Press, 64 pp., 40 cents) Two 
books on Burma, both timely and well | 
done. Geren’s little paper-bound volume | 
is a masterpiece of condensation—and of | 
inspiration! It tells the whole bitter story | 
of the invasion, of the flight to India. If 
you want a strengthener for your faith 
in these times, here it is. 

“Hero of Burma” tells the gallant story 
of Dr. Gordon Seagrave in pictures; the 
artists, Brinton Turkle and W. H. Wick- 
ham, have adapted their material from 
Seagrave’s “Waste-basket Surgery,” and 
Kenneth Wilson handles the editorial end. 
A great little book for children, it gives 
you the whole Seagrave, giving him a 
spiritual emphasis somehow missing in the 
famous “Burma Surgeon.” F.S.M. 





AMERICAN PADDLE STEAM- 
BOATS, by Carl D. Lane. (Coward-Mc- 
Cann, 250 pp., $6.00) The sort of book 
you love to touch. There are ninety-five 
plates, picturing the paddle-wheelers from 
the Clermont down, from Long Island | 
Sound to Florida, the Mississippi, and | 
points west. These pictures are fascinat- 
ing; so is the accompanying editoral ma- 
terial. It’s a book to keep and fondle; it 
is a bridge back to yesterday—a most ro- 
mantic bridge. F.S.M. 


THIS IS MY BROTHER, by Louis 
Paul. (Crown, 166 pp., $2.00) Louis Paul 
has a brilliant pen, but what he writes is 
pretty dark stuff. Here are five American 
soldiers awaiting execution as spies, by the 
Japanese. Their last thoughts and acts are 
as harrowing as anything Dante ever put 
into “The Divine Comedy,” and perhaps 
more so, because this is in the present | 
tense. If you like to be harrowed, help | 
yourself. We don’t. F.S.M. | 


ANSWERS TO 
“WHAT DO YOU KNOW ABOUT YOUR BIBLE?” 
(See page 29) 


1. The Good Samaritan. (Luke 10:30-37) 
Harps, psalteries, timbrels, cymbals, trum- 
pets. (I Chronicles 13:8) 

. Chedorlaomer. 


NS 


we 
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man. (John 4:46-54) 
. Isaac. (Genesis 21:1-8) 
. A squad of four soldiers. (Acts 12:4) 


SION 


| 
| Josiah. (2 Kings 22:14) 

| 8. Leah was Dinah’s mother. (Genesis 30:21) 
| 9. Cain, Isaac, Noah. 


| 10. Ur of the Chaldees. (Genesis. 15:7) 
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. Healing the son of a Capernaum noble- | 


. A Hebrew prophetess of the time of King | 


During the tense, eventful nineteen months 
between Dunkirk and Pearl Harbor America 
was converting to total war, yet stubborn- 
ly sought the way to peace. 


Here, in this book by D. F. FLEMING, is 
offered the awakening experience of re- 
living, in the light of present events and 
trends, America’s most crucial period. 


With prophetic discernment and in graphic 
language, Dr. Fleming analyzes the forces 
Read WHILE AMER- 
ICA SLEPT to assist in a clearer appraisal 
of dangerous and hopeful days ahead. 


that drove us to war. 


Cloth $2 Paper $1 


At Your Bookstore 


ABINGDON-COKESBURY 


Nashville 2, Tennessee 





Lutheran Hour Chorus 
RECORD ALBUM 


‘‘Nothing like them,’’ say mu- 
sic lovers. Inspire and delight 
while meeting spiritual needs 
at home or among service 
men. Provide a life-time of 
satisfaction. Used by Pastors 
for Radio and Services. Each 
album is composed of 12” double 
faced records processed by RCA 
on Victrolac Quality records. Order 
today for prompt delivery. 


Series IV (13 Lenten and Easter Numbers ) 





Agnus Dei 
Go to Dark Gethsemane 
In the Cross of Christ I Glory 
Alas, and Did My Savior Bleed! 
O Sacred Head Now Wounded 
Christ the Lord is Ris’n Today, ETC. 


Price: Complete Album, each $6.50 


All orders sent prepaid. Circular of all Series free on 
request, Send Order and Remittance to— 


CONCORDIA RECORDING COMPANY 


Theo. W. Polster, Manager 


815 De Mun Avenue St. Louis 5, Mo. 
END for FREE catalog of 15- 8 
pages, copiously illustrated. 
Non-royalty plays, as well as tested Plays on 2 
percentage-royalty basis. Playbook exchan¢ge. 
Row, Peterson plays are nationally famous for 
their high quality. Ask for our live drama 
newspaper, *‘Lagniappe,’’—it is Free. 


ROW, PETERSON & COMPANY ist2'ncest: 











{ CLERGY CASSOCKS—CLERGY suits| 









PULPIT ROBES + EMBROIDERIES 

HANGINGS + STOLES + VESTMENTS 

ALTAR APPOINTMENTS 
COMMUNION SERVICE 


| ML N by S NEW CATALOG on Request 
NATIONAL ACADEMIC CAP & GOWN CO. 


821-23 ARCH ST. PHILADELPHIA,PA 
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TAMPALA 
(Continued from page 32) 


there was a superstition that anyone who 
dared plant a new variety of vegetable or 
flower would decline in physcial pro- 
portion and lose strength as the plant 
grew; he would die when the plant pro- 
duced its final fruit or seed. Baker, when 
he went to work among them, realized 
right away that he would have to beat 
that superstition if he were ever to “get 
to first base” with his evangelism; he also 
realized that the soil and climate of this 
particular region was perfect for bananas 
and pineapples. Of course, he ran into 
the proverbial stone wall when he sug- 
gested to the natives that they try plant- 
ing banana and pineapple plants, and see 
for themselves. They didn’t want to see; 
they knew what would happen, and they 
avoided him as they would have avoided 
a leper. 

Baker finally got the planting started by 
hiring large groups of natives to do the 
work; that meant money for everybody, 
and they could all use money. One boy 
would prepare the soil; a second dug a 
hole; a third would unwrap the plant; 
a fourth would bring it to the place of 
planting; a fifth would hold the plant 
upright in the hole while the sixth would 
cover the roots with soil. Quite an oper- 
ation! But you see, this relieved any one 
of them of total responsibility! In their 
crude reasoning, they figured that by 
distributing the work in this way, the 
baleful influence would be so dissipated 
that no one of them would suffer much 
punishment. 

The plants grew and bore fruit; the 
natives ate the fruit and liked it. When 
no harm came, after a long anxious wait, 
to those who had done the planting, the 
people in the villages began to ask for a 
plant or two. In less than seven years, 
the superstition was as dead as the 
fifteenth century; the natives were asking 
for other seeds, the standard of living 
was raised, a confidence established and 
the door opened, wice, for the evangelist. 
It has happened many times, in many 
lands. 

I suppose a good many of us will smile 
in our deep Western wisdom at such 
superstition—but let’s not forget that only 
a few decades ago, Europeans looked upon 
tomatoes as poisonous fruit and “the di- 
rect cause of cancer!” Some folks may 
look upon Tampala with the same suspi- 
cion. As a matter of fact, I’ve already 
run into more than a little suspicion about 
this new plant that I have just helped 
bring to the American table. Ever since 
1933, I have been sending Tampala seed 
to seed growers, experimental farms and 
government agencies in the United States. 
Nobody seemed really interested until I 
got in touch with David Burpee, the 
seedsman and horticulturist of Philadel- 
phia, who after growing and testing it for 
several years, was so impressed with this 
new green leafy vegetable that he has now 
produced seed in such quantities as to 
supply gardeners everywhere. 

Burpee also introduced Celtuce to 
America; Celtuce, you know, is another 
miracle-vegetable that came to America 
trom a missionary. Carter D. Holton, 
from a lonely mission station in Kansu, 
not only gave us Celtuce but he also sent 
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A LIFE INCOME 


FOR YOU: An Annuity agreement 
with the American Mission to Lepers 
provides a guaranteed life income that 
is regular, safe and permanent. It is 
actually a gift, in return for which 
you receive a life income. Interest 
fates up to 7% depending on age. 
Certain tax exemptions allowable. 


A MINISTRY TO BODY and 
SOUL for People with Leprosy 


FOR THEM: Money from your annu- 
ities helps Protestant missionaries in 
100 stations often to heal, always to 
comfort, some of the most needlessly 
feared and outcast people in the world. 


WRITE FOR FREE LITERATURE >! 


The American Mission to Lepers pro- | 
vides funds for | 
@ medicines and buildings | 
| 
| 
| 














THE AMERICAN MISSION TO LEPERS, Inc. 


156 Fifth Avenue, Dept. C, New York 10, N.Y. 


Please send me your Annuity 
Booklet without obligation. 
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~~ ting, more inspiring, more beautiful— 
_ and less depressing. They speck of 
Hope, of Love, and a cherished mem- 
ory. This trend toward greater beauty 
"is the reason for the ever-increasing 
use of Georgia Marble. Our free book- 
: { let——“Personality in Memorials’ — will 
} me assist you in selecting an appropriate 
4 % _.... memorial. Write Box R, The Georgia 
. Marble Co., Tate, Georgia. 

















































Scrubbing toilet bowls is no#¢ your job. 
It’s the job for Sani-Flush, which makes 
toilets sparkling white the quick, easy, 
sanitary way. From now on use Sani- 
Flush at least twice a week to remove 
unsightly stains and discolorations 
without scrubbing. 

Don’t confuse Sani-Flush with ordi- 
nary cleansers. It works chemically— 
even cleans the hidden trap. Each appli- 
cation cleans away many recurring toilet 
germs and a cause of toilet odors. No 
special disinfectants are needed. Does 
not injure septic tanks or their action 
nor harm toilet connections. (Seedirec- 
tions on can.) Sold everywhere — two 
convenient sizes. The Hygienic Prod- 
ucts Co., Canton, Ohio. 


Sani-Flush 
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If you suffer from hard of hearing and head 
noises caused by catarrh of the head write 
us NOW for proof of the good results our 
simple home treatment has accomplished for 
& great many people. Many past 70 report 
hearing fine and head noises gone. Nothing 
to wear—no one need know—Send today for 
proof and 30 days trial offer. No obligations. 


THE ELMO CO., Dept. 382 Davenport, lowa 


Do You Own 
A “Scratching” Dog? 


If you own and are fond of a dog that is continu- 
ally scratching, digging, rubbing, biting himself until 
his skin is raw and sore, don’t just feel sorry for him. 
The dog can’t help himself. But you may. He may 
be clean and flea free and just suffering from an in- 
tense itching irritation that has centered in the nerve 
endings of his skin. Do as thousands of pleased dog 
owners are doing. At any good Drug Store or Pet Shop 
get a 25c package of Rex Hunters Dog Powders, and 
give them once a week. Note the quick improvement. 
One owner writes: ‘‘My female setter, on Sept. 29th, 
did not have a handful of hair on her body—all 
scratched and bitten off. I gave her the powders as 
directed. By Nov. 10th she was all haired out.”” Learn 
what they will do for your dog. Make a 25c test. 
Economy size box only $1. If dealer can’t supply send 
25c or $1 to J. Hilgers & Co., Dept. 686, Bingham- 
ton, N. Y. 


Burpee seed of the first marigold with 
odorless foliage. Holton met the same 
objections I met with Tampala; there are 
difficulties involved in advertising a new 
food over here, and there is always a lack 
|of willingness on the part of the public 
to accept a new plant. You always have 
to meet that public disinterest; they’re 
all from Missouri! 

But I knew the American public would 
go for Tampala, if they knew as much as 
I knew about it. You see, Tampala isn’t 
really a new plant—at least not to China 

| and India. The people of China and India 
have been eating it for centuries; the 
name, Tampala, comes from India. In 
China they call it Pai-Han-Tsai, and the 
| Chinese eat it as a delicacy, taking the 
| small seedling plants and cooking them in 
hot oil for a few moments. 


I had watched them eat it and enjoy it | 
| for years in our village near Chungking; | 
| I learned to like it myself, and when I left | 
| China for home in the spring of 1924, I} 


' tucked a packet of the seed away in a 
| corner of my trunk. That fall, I planted 
Tampala in the good earth of mine own 
country, near National City, California. 
Perhaps I 
was the wrong season for it, and not a 
| single plant came up. The remainder of 
| the seed was mislaid somehow; that’s a 

polite way of saying that I lost them. 
| Lost them in a bureau drawer, where they 
| stayed miserably lost for months. 

We had moved up to live in the San 
Bernardino Mountains when I found them 
again, and planted them in a hotbed and 
later set the seedlings out in open ground. 
| They grew fast, by mid-summer, the 
plants were 3 
through. The leaves and lateral stems 
were as tender as the small seedlings we 
had liked so much in China. 

I think Tampala will largely displace 
spinach on the American table except per- 
haps as an early crop. Tampala is easier 
to grow than spinach during hot weather. 
It develops rapidly through the summer 
|months, is ready to eat in from six to 
eight weeks after the seed is put in, as it 
is of the cut-and-come-again type, and 
one 10-ft. row will supply a small family 
| with greens from June to frost. The 
| leaves retain their tenderness for a long 
time; they have a consistency and flavor 
all their own, are less irony and puckery 
than spinach, have less grit, have much 
more food value than either spinach or 
chard. It is easily prepared. Tampala 
takes but five minutes to cook, and you 
cook it only with the water that clings 
to the leaves after you’ve washed it. 

Just to keep the matter straight—I did 
not produce a new food in Tampala; I 

only brought an old food out of the East, 
and made it available in America. It 
| was all in my missionary day’s work. This 
crossing of boundaries, this “offering of 
food to the whole world,” is nothing new 
to the missionary. And with the aeroplane 
cutting distances in half and pulling the 
world closer and closer together, the whole 
world will soon believe what we mission- 
aries have always believed: that we are 
all one! We are beginning to realize now 
what Carey saw so many years ago: that 
the Creator gave us a fertile earth that 


should have known better; it | 


high and about 2 ft. | 





_all were to enjoy, together. And we mis- | 
| sionaries are proud to have a small hand | 


in teaching humanity that. 
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drug stores. Take as directed. Ask for FB Tablets today. 


4040, Merchandise Mart, Dept. W34, Chicago, Illinois 






“From Housewife 


Do You Suffer With 
COLON TROUBLES? 


Causes—Effects—Treatment 
Told in FREE BOOK 


Are you bothered with Stomach or Intestinai 
troubles, en Piles, Fistula? 


CONDINONS 
LIVER & KIDNEY 
DISTURBANCES 
| CONSTIPATION | 


ARTHRITIS. 
BECTAG PRHEUMATISM 


ISCESS 


D 
PROSTATIC SYMPTOMS 


To get information about these and associated 
ailments often caused by colon infection, write 
for FREE book which contains many diagrams, 
charts and X-Ray pictures of rectal and colonic 
conditions. The Thornton & Minor Clinic, Suite 
H302, 926 McGee St., Kansas City, Mo. 


ASTHMA Mectics Retieved 


Mucous Loosened 
60¢ TES 


FB Tablets may ease those choking, gasp- 
easy you'll be amazed! Satisfaction or money back. 





























ing, wheezing asthma attacks so quick and 
60e at 






I had ugly hair... was unloved 
... discouraged. Tried many dif- 
ferent products... even razors. 

Nothing was satisfactory. Then 
I éeveleged a simple, painless and inexpensive 
method. It worked. I have helped thousands win 
beauty, love, happiness. Let me tell you how. 


FRE My FREE book, ‘‘Howto Overcome the Superfluous 

Hair Problem,”* explains the method and proves ac- 
tual success. Mailed in plain envelope. Also trial offer. No 
obligation. Write MME. ANNETTE LANZETTE, P. O. Box 


STAMMER? 


Thisnew 128-page book, ‘‘Stammering, Its Cause 
and Correction,’’ deScribes the Bogue Unit Method 
for scientific correction of stammering and stut- 
tering—successful for 43 years. Benj. N. Bogue, 
Dept. 2358, Circle Tower, Indianapolis 4, Ind. 


is your CORNS and_Callouse 


COMFITAI for 
quick relief, eases pain ge ntly 
absorbs hard growt without 
injury to healthy . Big 
spool, 60 sq. inches to clip and 
apply. Send $1 and if not de- 
lighted after using, get full re- 

E. Dept. 8, Burlington, Vt. 








fund. COMFT' 





To a Weill-Paid 
Hotel Position’ 


Ws. Qt, D awieg, 


Without Previous Hotel Experi- 
ence, Secures Position as Assist- 
ant Manager of Apartment Hotel 





‘Shortly after completing the Lewis course, I be- 
came Assistant Manager of an apartment hotel. 
Through Lewis training I increased my income 
25%. The hotel tield is ideal for women. Fascin- 
ating work, luxurious surroundings and substan- 
tial income contribute to a life of happiness and 
security. { recommend Lewis Home Study Train- 
ing to every woman interested in her future.”’ 
STEP INTO A WELL-PAID HOTEL POSITION 


Hundreds of Lewis-Trained women and men, 
from 18 to 50, are winning success in the hotel, 
club and institutional field. They are making good 
as Managers, Assistant Managers, Hostesses, 
Executive Housekeepers, Stewards and 55 other 
types of well-paid positions. Their success has 
proved previous experience unnecessary. Today 
our Government’s housing, food and recreation 
projects mean greater opportunities for Lewis 
Graduates than ever. Good grade school educa- 
tion, plus Lewis Training, qualifies you at home, 
in spare time. Free Book tells how you are reg- 
istered Free of extra cost in Lewis National 
Placement Service. Mail your coupon ae 


eee en ee ee 
| Ph ccesstut 
YEAR 


Lewis Hotel Training School 
Room CE-1062, Washington 7, D.C. 

Send me the Free Book, ‘‘Your Big Opportu- | 
nity,’’ without obligation. I wish to know 
how to qualify for a well-paid position. 


DGGTOBS 60000..00000ssccrescscossescosscorssesccsenscsscsosecsesscesscessees | 
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 ¥ SIMPLE 
» @ HEMORRHOIDS ? 


/ WHAT ARE THEY ? 


THEY RE 
SIMPLE 
PILES 





When the itching, irritation and 
soreness of simple piles make your 
life miserable, get relief the simple 
way. Use Unguentine Rectal Cones, 
made by the makers of famous ‘ 
UNGUENTINE. 
1. Easy to Use 
2. Sanitary 
3. Inexpensive 

If you do not get prompt relief, consult 
your physician. 


Guarantee: Your druggist will refund 
full purchase price if you are not satisfied. 


UNGUENTINE 


RECTAL CONES 
SS 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off 


A NORWICH PRODUCT 


SS 
Sensational! DRY Window Cleaner! Uses © no wat 
, messy liquids. Chemically Treated. Simply glide over win- 
dows; leaves glass ee clear. No heating water, no 
heavy buckets to carry, No powders . Sponges, cham- 
ois. No mess or muss. No red cha pped hat hands. - Dust, dirt ms, 
fog disappear like magic. Wonderful for auto windows, windshields? 


SAMPLES FOR AGENTS So77!.0%r sevt in; 


mediately to all who 
send name at once. A_ penny postal will do. SEND NO MONEY- 
KRISTEE CO., 503 Bar Street, AKRON, OHIO. 





just your name, 


SING BEAUTIFULLY 


Top-flight teacher shows how in self-coaching, home 
study course. Marvelously simplified, effective. For young 
and old. Inexpensive. Convincing literature free. de Sa- 


ber Institute, P.O. Box 1909, Dept. C, Phoenix, Arizona. 


$5 FOR YOU 


Want to know how you can make an ex- 
tra $5.00 or $10.00 regularly for only a 
few hours of your spare time? It’s easy— 
doesn’t require experience and there’s no 
expense. 

One worker, after her first week's trial, 
made $14.00 in one day. 

We'll be glad to tell you all about our 
plan that offers you a pleasant way of 
turning those free hours of yours into 
real cash for yourself. Just write today 
for full particulars to: 


CHRISTIAN HERALD 
419 Fourth Ave., Desk 34, New York 16, N.Y. 


FISH AND GELATIN 
(Continued from page 43) 


of the salmon; flake it neatly with two 


forks; mix it carefully with the mayon- 
naise mixture. Stir in the cool, but still 
| liquid, gelatin. Turn into a mold that has 
been rinsed in cold water. Chill. Turn out 
on lettuce and garnish with cucumber 
quarters. Serves 6. i 


FISH MOUSSE 


1 tablespoon gelatin 

2 tablespoons cold 
water 

2 egg yolks, slightly 
beaten 

4 teaspoon salt 

dash of paprika and 


1 cup fish stock 

1 cup milk 

2 — chopped, cooked 
h 


4 teaspoon onion juice 
1 teaspoon vinegar 
1 tablespoon chopped 


cayenne parsley 
4 teaspoon dry 14 cup cream 
mustard Watercress 


Soften gelatin in cold water 5 minutes. 
Combine egg yolks and seasonings in top 
|part of double-boiler; add fish stock and 
|milk and cook over hot water 5 or 6 
|minutes or until thickened, stirring con- 
| stantly. Add to gelatin, and stir until dis- 
| solved; then add fish, onion juice, vinegar 
and parsley; chill. When slightly thick- 
ened, stir in cream. Turn into loaf mold; 
chill until firm. Unmold on serving platter, 
| garnish with watercress and serve with 
mayonnaise. Approximate yield: 6 por- 
tions. 


MOLDED MACARONI FISH SALAD 


4 ounces (%4 package) 1 


3 tablespoon grated 
macaroni 


onion 
tablespoons gelatin 1 teaspoon minced 
14 cup cold water parsley 
34 cup boiling water 2 tablespoons lemon 
1 tablespoon sugar juice 
1 teaspoon salt 1 cup mayonnaise 


1 can shrimp 1 


cup cream 
34 cup chopped celery 


Lettuce or watercress 


Cook macaroni and chop fine. Soften 
| gelatin in cold water 5 minutes; add hot 
| water, stirring until dissolved. Add sugar 
|and salt and stir until dissolved. Cool 


| slightly, then stir in fish, celery, onion, 
parsley, lemon juice, mayonnaise and 
; macaroni. When slightly thickened, stir in 


cream and turn into ring mold; chill until 

| firm. To serve, unmold on cold plate and 
| surround with crisp hearts of lettuce or 
| watercress. Serve with additional mayon- 
naise if desired. Approximate yield: 6 
portions. 

Freshened salt mackerel, boiled, makes 

good salad. Salt mackerel must always be 
freshened before cooking. Tastes differ in 
regard to the degree of freshness required. 
Twenty-four to forty-eight hours may be 
| allowed, according to personal taste. The 
| fish should be put in a large amount of 
| fresh water, meat side down, and if con- 
venient, raised a few inches from the bot- 
tom of the vessel, that the salt may drop 
|down away from the fish as fast as ex- 
tracted. The water should be changed 
several times. For broiling or frying, the 
| fish should be freshened somewhat more 
than for boiling, baking with cream or 
cooking in any way with milk, as milk is 
very efficient in covering up the salty 
flavor. To hasten the freshening process, 
it is sometimes desirable to cut out the 
bone of the fish or to make several gashes 
in the flesh. 


BOILED MACKEREL 


Freshen as directed. Put on to boil in 
cold water, boil gently for thirty minutes 
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In Seconds 


Cold-Stuffed Nose Feels 
Clearer!’ 





When a cold or dust stuffs up your nose, 
just reach for the new, handy Vicks Inhaler 
—and take a few whiffs. It’s packed with 
effective medication that promptly gives 
you greater breathing comfort! And you 
can use it whenever you need relief! 


USE ANYTIME—ANY WHERE 


To relieve misery, rub on 


CHEST Vicks VapoRub at bed- 
COLDS time. Its poultice-vapor 


sore- 


ICKS 


ICKS 


action eases coughing, muscular 


ness or tightness, loosens 
phlegm, brings comfort, 


Buy War Bonds 


When Your ‘Innards” 


are Crying the Blues 


WHEN CONSTIPATION makes you feel punk as 
the dickens, brings on stomach upset, sour 
taste, gassy discomfort, take Dr. Caldwell’s 
famous medicine to quickly pull the trigger on 
lazy “innards”, and help you feel bright and 
chipper again. 

DR. CALDWELL’S is the wonderful senna laxa- 
tive contained in good old Syrup Pepsin to 
make it so easy to take. 

MANY DOCTORS use pepsin preparations in 
prescriptions to make the medicine more palat- 
able and agreeable to take. So be sure your 
laxative is contained in Syrup Pepsin. 

INSIST ON DR. CALDWELL’S, favorite of millions 
for 50 years, and feel that wholesome relief 
from constipation. Even finicky children love it. 


CAUTION: Use only as directed. 


DR. CALDWELL'S 


SENNA LAXATIVE 
| CONTAINED IN SYRUP PEPSIN 
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“You Must Have Spent 


Years on Shorthand’”’ 
“‘No, | learned in 6 WEEKS!” 


ER employer laughed, ‘‘Surely you don’t 

expect me to believe that you gained your 

present speed and accuracy in only six 

weeks. Why—a great many of our stenog- 
raphers have studied shorthand for ten months 
or a year or more and still they don’t do any 
better than you.’’ 

“Shorthand written with symbols takes many 
months to learn, Mr. Walters. Speedwriting uses 
— A. B. C.’s which makes learning so sim- 
ple. 

‘*‘Speedwriting? What’s that?’’ 

For answer the girl handed the 
man her notebook. 

“Why, this is remarkable, 
in simple A. B. C.’s! 

“Yes, surely. 


big business 
Miss Baker. It is 


That’s how I learned it so quick- 


ly. Anyone can learn 
Speedwriting. There are 
only a few easy rules. 


Easy Shorthand There are no hooks or 
curves; every ‘character’ 

for Adults you use is a letter you 
a 5 already know—one that 

for Office Dictation your hand needs no spe- 
Lecture Notes cial training to make.”’’ 
Field Notes ‘‘Well, that’s the most 
Reading Notes remarkable thing I ever 


Telephone Notes heard of. I could use 
Minutes of Meetings that myself at board 
meetings and a dozen 


Personal Memos other places. You can 


write it rapidly, too!’’ 


Drafts of Letters 
Outlines of Speeches “One boy I know who 


Private Reminders studied Speedwriting in 
& a thousand other his own home took dicta- 
time-saving uses. tion at the rate of 105 
words a minute after only 
15 hours of study.’’ 

Be Ready for a Job in WEEKS 
Instead of Months—Learn at Home! 


Trade Mark, Reg. U. S, Pat. Off. 





Used in Leading Corporations, 
Civil Service & War Industries 


SURPRISINGLY LOW COST 


Hundreds of leading Colleges, High Schools and 
Business Schools teach Speedwriting in one-fourth the 
time it usually takes to learn conventional shorthand. 

Thousands of shorthand writers have saved time and 
effort by studying this marvelous new system which 
may be written with a pencil or on a typewriter; can 
be learned at home in a short time at very low cost; 
is accurate, and can be written with amazing rapidity. 

Mail the coupon for illustrated book and special 
low-price offer. 


SCHOOL OF SPEEDWRITING, Inc. 
274 Madison Ave., Dept. 94, N. Y. 16 


a ee School of Speedwriting, ing 
74 Madison Ave., Dept. 94, New York City 16 

/ You may send me the free book describing the 

| home study course in Speedwriting without obliga- 

| tion on my part. 

| MNS so sc tea cls odasina season ovens anndoermacoeeceee 

DMT ss Foc ra ab ai ee i Me 

| City State 





Wether Give Your Boy 


Y EASTER GIFT 


“HOME ON THE RANGE” 


The boys’ own book of worship. 


has a great appeal to boys. Beautiful pictures 
inspire boys to love America and the Christian 
way. For boys 10 to 15 years. Used by Chris- 
tian workers for club, class and Bible School 
and Camp. 

35 cents at your Chureh publishing house or 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


| and dry in the oven two or three minutes. 
' Cool and flake. 


CHURCH SUPPER FOR MARCH 


Cream of Potato Soup 
Crackers 
Tomato Aspic Salad with Tuna 
Corn Muffins Radishes 
Hot Prune Upside Down Cake 
Coffee 


Tor March, the menu pattern of a hot 
| dish—cold dish—hot dish—will satisfy the 
|unpredictable weather as well as unpre- 
dictable spring-haunted appetite. 


TOMATO ASPIC SALAD WITH TUNA 


2% cups cold water 1 tablespoon lemon 
9 tablespoons gelatin juice 
2% quarts tomato juice 2 quarts tuna fish 
1 teaspoon Worcester- (canned) 

shire sauce cups celery 


14 cup mild vinegar medium green peppers 


2 
3 teaspoons paprika 6 heads lettuce 
1 tablespoon salt 2 cups hard-cooked 
3 tablespoons onion eggs 
juice 2 cups salad dressing 


Stir gelatin into cold water. Let stand 
15 or 20 minutes. Heat tomato juice 
and dissolved gelatin in this. Add Wor- 
cestershire sauce, vinegar, paprika, salt, 
onion and lemon juice. Cool. When the 
mixture begins to congeal, add the flaked 
tuna. Dice the celery in %-inch pieces. 
Chop green peppers fine. Add to gelatin 
mixture, Fill individual molds with salad 
and chill. When firm, unmold on crisp 
lettuce leaf and garnish with a teaspoon of 
mayonnaise and slices of hard-cooked 
Serves 50. 


ToS 
eggs. 


ESCAPE FROM PREJUDICE 
(Continued from page 20) 


What she saw in the haunted house was 
some men playing cards. With the same 
spirit of taking a dare, she plunged into 
the study of geometry, the forbidden 
study. When, at the end of the year, she 
had taken (of course, strictly on the quiet, 
inside the house) the same examination 
the college student had taken, and passed 
with flying colors, she said to herself, 
“Why, is this all!” It was not even hard. 
It was simply enchantingly interesting to 
a normal human brain. 

And then disaster! Her wealthy bank- 
er-husband lost all his money, in one of 
the terrible financial crises of those early 
days. More than all. He was burdened 
with debts, his property encumbered 
with mortgages. His wife who had never 
dreamed of being more than a_house- 
mother (a real mother too, for by this 
time she had_a little boy of her own), 
longed to help her husband through these 
hard times. Why not use that elegant 
brick mansion as a boarding school for 
girls? 

Dr. Willard, like any man of the time, 
was astounded by such an idea. But 
something had to be done. The bond of 
affection, trust and mutual respect be- 
tween the man who had always respected 
his wife as well as loved her, and the 
woman who had grown into strength and 
maturity in the light of that respect, was 
so close that, in this great family crisis, 
they could really talk things over reason- 
ably, see what was, in human terms, im- 
plied, use their two good minds in making 
the decision. To the everlasting honor of 
Dr. Willard, this dignified professional 
man agreed—not grudgingly, not afraid 
of what people would think but with 





‘pride in his wife’s spirit and energy, 


When Emma was twenty-seven, a happy 
wife and mother, she went back to teach- 
ing with the full approval of that leading 
citizen, her husband. 


You KNOWw—everybody more or less 
knows—the general outline of the rest of 
the story—the great success of the board. 
ing school, the delight of the girls’ par- 
ents, astonished to find their daughters as 
“refined and ladylike” as ever, even 
though trained to use their brains reason- 
ably and well; the expansion, like a strong 


plant, in the sunshine of Emma’s vital 
personality; her husband’s continued ap. 


proval and encouragement. “Anybody 
who'd lived with. my wife couldn’t go on 
thinking that women’s minds are inferior 
to men’s.” Offers were made to her from 
other places to move her school. Her send- 
ing to New York’s Governor De Witt 
Clinton, her “Plan for Improving Female 
Education” (1814). His generous, ap- 
preciative reply that “the very fact of 
such a production from a female pen 
must dissipate all doubts on the subject.” 
The passage of an act by the New York 
Legislature granting her a charter to es- 
tablish an institution of higher learning 
for women—said to be the first legisla- 
tive measure recognizing women’s right 
to such studies. 

The establishment of Emma Willard’s 
Academy at Troy, opening doors to op- 
portunity for American girls which have 
never been closed in the century and a 
quarter since its founding. Her triumph- 
antly happy life, prodigiously hardwork- 
ing, fulfilled, constantly growing—good 
wife, good mother, good grandmother. 
good educator. Her trips abroad—in days 
when they were adventures—the thrill of 
the attentions shown her in Paris by the 
aged Lafayette who had been her father’s 
young hero, also the purchase in Paris 
of a complete outfit of up-to-the-minute 
clothes, for she was not dowdy. this 
strong-minded intellectual woman, she re- 
joiced both in wearing pretty clothes 
herself, and in seeing her hard-studying 
students attractively dressed. Her breath- 
taking, exciting experience in England, of 
riding on the absolutely new invention, 
the railroad. Her terrible error in judg- 
ment, when after thirteen years of loneli- 
ness as a widow, she married another doc- 
tor, who turned out to be a malicious. 
spiteful, worthless deadbeat; her courage- 
ous refusal to be crushed by this personal 
mistake and misfortune. Her journey ol 
eight thousand miles, when she was 4 
stately, handsome old lady of sixty, all 
over this country by stagecoach, packet, 
canal-boat, and private carriage to see her 
“daughters,” scattered like living seed 
throughout the nation. Her last years, in 
her seventies and eighties, in a study and 
bedroom on the first floor of her semi- 
nary in the very midst of her beloved 
student girls. The sound of their light 
young feet going to and coming from 
those classes, which she had opened to 
them, were the last sounds in her ears 
when, at eighty-three, she died painlessly 
after a week’s illness. 


x OR 


THE TURN of the knife in our hearts, in 
these sombre years is—don’t you find it 
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so?—the horrified doubt of human nature 
itself and its capacities for decency. Is 
there any hope for a race which like our 
human race, allows such a hideous situa- 
tion to develop as that in which we find 
ourselves? 

Isn’t this true, 


factually true story of 
the life of t 


e poor farmer’s daughter an 
“escape” from that doubt? Doesn't it 
prove that it is, after all, not so impos- 
sible, not so dangerous, as we think, to go 


strongly against illiberal and unhuman 
ideas current in one’s time? Doesn’t it 


prove—I think it does—that human be- 





ings are often—thank God for that!— 
better, incomparably better than their 
prejudices and their institutions? 
LEAD US NOT 
INTO TEMPTATION 

(Continued from page 29) 
tions will have the temptation to bitter- 
ness, and out of that may come some 


future Hitler with his twisted theories to 
arouse the fury of frustrated and unfor- 
giving followers. Victorious nations will 
have the temptation to domineer and ex- 


ploit, and out of this may come strife 
among themselves and cruelty toward 
others. And both victor and vanquished 


must pray to be led away from the temp- 
tation to hate. 

An outstanding contemporary Amer'- 
can author writes: “This *** is a war of 
finding the target in the crosshairs of the 
bombsight and setting the release, and it 
isn’t a war of speeches and frothy hatred. 
It’s a technical job, a surgeon’s job. 
There is time for hatred only among ci- 
vilians.” Would God that we civilians 
might heed the truth in the irony of that 
remark while the war is on and when it is 
over. These brave boys at the bomb- 
sights must keep a clear eye and a clear 
brain. Hatred and anger are blinding. 
As Steinbeck says: “Only civilians have 
time for hatred.” But we, too, need the 
clear eye and the clear head. We need 
them now. We shall need them in mak- 
ing the peace tomorrow. Lead us, O Lord. 
away from the danger zone where the 
war’s unexploded mines of temptation be 
hidden; lead us away from the tempta- 
tion to bitterness, to boastfulness, to iso- 
lation, to imperialism, to revenge. That 
is our prayer when we repeat our Lord’s 
thoughtful petition, “Lead us not into 
temptation.” 

When Our Lord emerged from the Gar- 
den of Gethsemane on the night of His 
arrest, He found His three ctosest com- 
panions, Peter, James and John asleep. 
He looked at them sadly and said: ‘What, 
could ye not watch with Me one hour? 
Watch and pray, that ye enter not into 
temptation; the spirit indeed is willing 
but the flesh is weak.” How well the 
Great Physician knew our weakness and 
need of watchfulness! Christ is going 
through his Gethsemane in these days of 
war. Most of us who read this sermon 
are only at the gate of Gethsemane. We 
may have loved ones in danger of death; 
but we are still safe. Shall we let our 
spirits fall asleep, or shall we watch and 
pray that we enter not into temptation— 
the temptations peculiar to our time? 
Therefore, our prayer for ourselves and 
our nation this day is: Lead us not into 
temptation, 
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INTERNAL BATHS 


Baffled at 47—Feels 


Like a Young Man at 77 


, Imagine how thrilling it must be for a man, 


| feeling half-sick. 


half-alive for years, sud- 
denly to find himself restored-to new hap- 


| piness and vitality. How wonderful he must 
| feel to realize at last he may be able to say 


good-bye to the headaches, biliousness. slug- 


| gishness, that all-in feeling, due to chronic 


| Nature’s greatest cleansing agent 
$ ag 


constipation suffered through many years. 
But such a man was Leopold Aul and as ex- 
plained in his own words. “One day when I 
was feeling especially bad and as nervous 
as a cat. | met an old friend of mine. He 
noticed how fagged out I looked and how 
rapidly I seemed to be aging. “Why don’t 
you take Internal Baths?’, he asked, ‘they 
did wonders for me’.” 


What Is An Internal Bath? 


Thereupon Mr. Aul began investigating In- 
ternal Baths. He found that a bonafide In- 
ternal Bath to be the administration into 
the lower intestine of pure warm water 

to which 


|is added J.B.L. Powder. Through the use 


| cleansing 





of the J.B.L. 


Cascade, five quarts of the 
solution is sent gently swirling 
throughout the entire length of the colon. 
in just a short time your impacted colon 
is thoroughly cleansed of its whole foul 
mass; the putrefying, delayed waste is 
loosened and washed away. Often the relief 
is immense—often a new sense of vigor 
and well-being sweeps over you. 


Aul did buy a J.B.L, 
a turning point in his life. 


Cascade. It 
Gone, accord- 
s testimony, was the worry and distress 
hitherto overshadowed his whole life, 
ambition. 


Naturally, Mr. 
pre i 

ing to 
that ha 
sapped 















STOP Your Truss 


Worries! 


Why worry and suffer any longer? 
Learn about our perfected inven- 
tion for all forms of reducible rup- 
ture in men, women and children. 
Support fitted with automatic air 
cushion assists Nature in a natural 
strengthening of the weakened 
muscles. Thousands made happy. 
Weighs but a few ounces, is incon- 
spicuous and sanitary. Nostiff ES 

springs or hard pads. No salves or C.E. Brooks | 
plasters. Durable, cheap. Sent on Inventor 

trial to prove it. Beware of imitations. Never sold in 
stores or by agents. Write today for full informationand 
Free Bookon Rupture. All correspondence confidential. 


BROOKS COMPANY, 112-C State St., Marshall, Mich. 


Learn Profitable Profession 
in QO days at nm 


Women and em, 18 to = 
\ Many Swedish Massag 
or even more per wee k. L: 
from doctors, hospitals, 
privete pre et or 
spare time 
and prepare 
training at 
Diplor 
























You can win 
for future 
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Ilinstrate od Rook 









Dept. 365. 


100 E. Ohio 








END YEARS 
OF DISTRESS 


Read 
Mr. Aul’s 


Astound- 





. 
\ ing Letter 

oat “eS 

“lam now 77 years young, have owned a Cuscade 
for over thirty years. When I first startec using 
the J.B.L. Cascade I was a victim of constipation 
and at my wits’ end as to what to do about it. 
Tried most everything that was recommended and 
prescribed for me for years without results. | now 
feel that Internal Bathing was responsible for 
bringing back my health and for keeping it ever 
since. | use the Cascade occasionally now, but | 
would not part with it for $1,000. Have sincerely 
recommended it to everyone suffering from the 
ill effects of constipation.” 


(Signed) Leopold Aul 


SEND FOR THiS FREE BOOKLET 


Investigate yourself the merits of Internal Bath- 
ing. Simply fill in and mail the coupon below and 
receive, absolutely FREE your copy of ‘‘Why We 
Should Bathe Internally.’’ This instructive 24- 
page booklet may open your eyes to many sur- 
prising facts about constipation and its many 
attributed ills; reveals, too, how many thousands 
of Internal Bathers have gained new health and 
vigor through this drugless treatment. MAIL 
YOUR COUPON TODAY. 


TYRRELL’S HYGIENIC INSTITUTE, Inc. 

152 West 65th Street, Dept. CH- 3A 

New York, N. Y. 

Send me without cost or obligation, your il- 
lustrated book on intestinal ills and the proper 
use of the famous Internal Bath—*Why We 
Should Bathe Internally.’’ 


Name .... 


Street 


City 


Open 


STOP PAIN QuicK! 
FREE SAMPLE 


See how quick pain stops— bunion 

gets smaller. Wear regular shoes. 

FAIRYFOOT is e asy to use. Safe, 

. harmless.On 3,000,000 feet since 1897. 
"Send No Money Pree 

S a Treatment—it’s FREE. No cost to you. 

FAIRY FOOT, 1223 S. Wabash, Dept. 7233, Chicago 5, tI. 
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A DANGER SIGNAL 


Often associated with Hardening of the Arteries, 
a Stroke, Paralysis, Heart Trouble, Kidney Disease, 
and other grave complications. Resultful treating 
methods of the Ball Clinic have proven dependable 
for nearly a quarter of a century. Send for FREE 
Blood Pressure Book today. No obligation. 


BALL CLINIC, Dept. 7460, Excelsior Springs, Mo. 
sete 3 0 O) om £0) -7:\ er ore ks 


Banish the craving for tobacco as 
thousands have. Make yourself free 
and happy with Tobacco Redeemer. 
Write for free booklet telling of in- 
jurious effect of tobacco and of a 
treatment which has re- 
lieved many men. FREE 
30 Years In Business 

BOOK 


THE NEWELL COMPANY 
139 Clayton Sta., St. Louis, Mo. 


Who Is BS Robber That 
Steals Your Sleep? 


It is common knowledge that nothing under- 
mines health so quickly as loss of sleep. You 
know how just one or two sleepless nights 
can drag you down. Who is the “robber” that 
creeps upon you in the middle of the night 
and keeps you awake? Is it “NERVES” that 
tob you of the sleep you need? Nervous 
Tension can be responsible for so many 
Wakeful Nights as well as Crankiness, Rest- 
lessness, Nervous Headache and Indigestion. 
When you feel Nervous and Jittery— when 


you can’t sleep at night, why don’t you try 
Dr. Miles Nervine? For over 50 years Dr. 
Miles Nervine has been a mild but effective 
sedative, that helps to quiet your nerves, re- 
lieve Nervous Tension, and permit Refreshing 
Sleep. Get Dr. Miles Nervine at your Drug 
Store. It comes in two forms. Liquid 25c and 
$1.00 sizes. Effervescent Tablets 35c and 75c 
sizes. Readdirections and use only as directed. 
See whatit can do for you to relax tense nerves 
and help you get your sleep and rest. Miles 
Laboratories, Inc., Elk Indiana 
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HOW QUINTUPLETS 


relieve coughing of 


CHEST COLDS 


Whenever the Quintuplets catch cold— 
their chests, throats and backs are rubbed 
with Musterole. So Musterole must be 
just about the best cold-relief youcan buy! 
Musterole helps break up local con- 
gestion in upper bronchial tract, makes 
breathing easier, promptly relieves cough- 
ing and tight, sore, aching chest muscles 
due to colds. In 3 Strengths: Children’s 
Mild, Regular, and Extra Strong. 
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BIBLE LOTTO 


FOR hs ee sie 3 8 e.| 


Delightful Hours in 
The Home with Bible 


Lotto. Imparting inter- 
esting Bible Knowledge to 

roups of Boys and Girls, 
Vout or mixed groups of 
all ages with the pleasure 
of playing a game. 


Postpaid price 60 cents. 
GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM CO. 


295 Broadway New York 7, N. Y. 





It takes Christian 
courage to read the 
reports concerning the 
monstrous treatment 
of Jews by the Nazis. 
But how can we pray 
intelligently for mar- 
tyred Israel unless we 
know their plight. 
Here are paragraphs 
from an eye witness 
of the massacre of the 
Jews of Kiev: 


“The Germans forced 
the people to undress, 
and then methodically 
gathered their clothes 
and loaded them on 
trucks. Then they tore 
from the naked people—men and women—any 
rings and watches they had, and ranged them 
up, shivering from the cold or from mortal ter- 
ror, at the edge of the gully and shot them. 
“The Germans did not waste any bullets on 
little children, but simply hurled them alive into 
the gully.’’ : a 
Before the war, Kiev’s Jewish population 
numbered 200,000. Today it numbers six. There 
are only two million Jews left of the original 
five million in Nazi controlled Europe. 


SAVING THE JEWISH REMNANT 


Hitler definitely seeks to destroy the Jews. 
But God’s Word plainly teaches that these 
covenant people are yet to be converted and 
made a blessing to the world. (Jer. 31:35-37; 
Ezek. 36:25-27; Rom. 11:1, 15-26.) 

As Christians we must pray for Israel and 
help where we can to alleviate their suffer- 
ings. The International Hebrew Christian 
Alliance is succouring many of these victims 
of Nazi cruelty. We maintain Refugee 
Homes for them in Great Britain. We give 
assistance to many fleeing to Palestine; to 
others released from Canadian_ internment 
camps; also to urgent cases in South Amer- 
ica and the United States. Through material 
aid we have the blessed opportunity of 
preaching the Gospel. We pray for help in 
this work of saving lives and winning souls. 

FREE booklet ‘‘Present Day Attempt to 
Destroy the Jews’’ gladly sent on request. 

If the Lord leads you please send your 
gifts to: 


THE INTERNATIONAL HEBREW 
CHRISTIAN ALLIANCE 
The Rev. Jacob Peltz, Ph.B., B D., General Secretary 
Dept. CH-34 


Canadian Office: 91 Bellevue Ave., Toronto, Ont. 
U. S. A. Office: 4919 N. Albany Ave., Chicago 25, IIL. 





The Rev. Jacob Peltz, 





THE MESSAGE OF THE WINDOW 
(Continued from page 31) 


“Miss Halbert! I was thinking about 
| you, only a little while ago, as I passed the 
old ward school. Where did you drop 
from?” 


my sister.” Miss Halbert was brisk and 
matter of fact, but Dale caught the em- 
barrassed look that crossed Dr. Wickham’s 
| fine old face. “Mrs, Wickham wrote me 
that you were home. on a furlough, and I 
couldn’t resist the temptation to take a 
run out this way and see you before you 
left. I’ve been promising myself this trip 
for a long time.” 

Just like that, Dale told himself. Per- 
haps the old schoolteacher, who solved the 
problems of little boys, could solve the 


Truly, the members of the clinic were all 
interested in his case. 

He looked across at Vivien. She was 
chatting with his father, but her mind was 
evidently not on the conversation. She 
seemed to be waiting, listening. Perhaps 
someone else would come—? Or was she 
waiting for the examination to begin, for 
him to mentally disrobe, as it were, and 
expose the workings of a sick brain to 
this assemblage? 

Dale stiffened. He’d be hanged if he 
would do it. Even though they were all 
his friends, were all interested in him... 

It was easy to talk to Miss Halbert, 
however. Seated beside her on the daven- 
port, reminiscences sprouted like mush- 
rooms after a rain, one anecdote suggest- 
ing another. Dale found a pleasant relaxa- 
tion in this mutual recalling of those old, 
carefree days. 

“Do you remember,” Miss Halbert’s 
brown eyes twinkled at the recollection, 
“the day you brought the big green 
tomato worm to school, and let it crawl 
over your desk?” 

Dale shouted with laughter. His mother 
tilted her head; it was encouraging to hear 
Dale laugh like that. But the next moment 
he had sobered, and it was in a voice 
grave with apology that he answered: 

“Miss Halbert, I never quite forgave 
myself for that. I got it out of Dad’s 





garden. The biggest I could find. Four | 
inches long, and as repulsive as a snake. | 


I guess I was just at the smart-aleck age. 
Anyhow—” 

Miss Halbert’s white head nodded 
brightly. “Anyhow, I picked it off your 
desk with my bare fingers and threw it 
out of the window. I had to show you 
boys.” 

“You showed us, all right. I can see 


you yet, as you came down the aisle. Your | 


face was chalk white. We all sat open- 
mouthed, waiting. And watching. And 
you did it.” 

“T had to.” 

Silence fell between them for a long, 
thoughtful moment. The murmur of the 
conversation about them went on, un- 
heard. Dale was seeing again the white 
face with all its tense emotions: re- 
pugnance, determination, an iron will forc- 
| ing a reluctant body... 


A small, wrinkled hand touched his own. | 


“You have to do it too, Dale. You and 
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DEFORMED OR 
INJURED BACK 


“From back East, where I’m living with | 


problems of the little boys after they grew | 
up into men. Dr, Wickham had told his | 
wife to write for Miss Halbert to come. | 


| titled, “Good Health, Life’s Greatest 





























Thousands of 
Remarkable Cases 


A Man, helpless, unable 
to walk, because of a 
spinal injury, was, 
through support of the 
Philo Burt Appliance, 
riding horseback and 
playing tennis, within a 
year. A Lady, 72 years 
old, who suffered a se- 
vere spinal disorder, 
found relief. A Child, 
paralyzed from a spinal 
deformity was able to 
play about the house, 
in three weeks’ time. The 
Philo Burt Appliance has been successfully used in 
over sixty-three thousand cases in the past 39 years 


30 DAYS’ TRIAL TO PROVE 
ITS VALUE IN YOUR OWN CASE 


The Appliance is light, cool, flexible 
and easily adjusted—how different 
from the old torturing plaster casts, 
leather and celluloid jackets or stee! 
braces. Every sufferer with a weak- 
ened, injured, diseased 
or deformed spine owes 
it to himself to in- 
vestigate. Physicians 
recommend it and we 
work with your Doctor. 
Reduced price within 
reach of all afflicted. 


Send for descriptive book 

Describe your case so 

we can give you definite 

information. 

PHILO BURT CO., 
207-3 Odd Fellows Temple 
Jamestown, New York 
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LUMBAGO 


Treated by Non-Surgical Methods 
at Famous Health Resort 


What is Rheumatism 


It is a disease that attacks 
bodily functions and organs, 
When you take medicine for 
temporary relief of pain only, 
ouareignoring nature’s warn- 


.... ng and permitting 
of your condition to grew were, _ 


Resultful Treatments Available Now! 
The Ball Modern, Trusworthy treating meth- 
ods are designed to correct the real un- 
derlying causes of your ailments. That 
is the only way you can expect to get 
lasting correction of your troubles, 


REVEALING FREE ILLUSTRATED BOQK 


A greater variety of min- 
eral waters here than at 
any other mineral water 
spa in the world, 











Blessing,” tells how thousands were suc- / 
cessfully treated the past 25 years, @ =?) 
Write today. No obligation, < 


BALL CLINIC, Dept. 7410 Excelsior Springs, Ma 








Good News for 
Fistula Sufferers 


FREE BOOK—Explains Causes, 
Effects and Treatment 








xed 

Anyone suffering from Fistula, Rectal 
Abscess, Piles or other rectal or colon 
troubles is invited to write today for a 
FREE copy of a new 122-page book tell- 
ing about these ailments and related dis- 
turbances. The McCleary Clinic, 338 Elms 
Blvd., Excelsior Springs, Mo. 
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STOUT WOMEN-— 
LM Oey lta es 


say about us 





“| have bought Lane Bryant 
apparel for over five years” 
I have bought Lane Bryant 
apparel for over five years. All 
my friends admire the clothing 
I have purchased from Lane 
Bryant, and I am always happy 
to recommend Lane Bryant to 
all the stout women friends I know. 
Mrs. Tillie L. Andrews, Woodsfield, O. 





“The best place for any large 
woman to buy her clothing” 


I want to tell you how much 
I have been pleased with your 
clothing. Several of my friends 
are also Lane Bryant customers 
and they, too, are satisfied. They 
say Lane Bryant is the best place 


for any large woman to buy her clothing. 


Mrs. Franklin H. Edwards, Troy, O. 
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DEPT. 254 * 752 E. MARKET ST. 
INDIANAPOLIS 17, IND. 





WANT a permanent 
business professionof 
your own? Then be- 
come a foot correc- 
tionist, Earnings of 


men and women in 
this greatly needed profession run as high as $50.-$100. 
weekly after a few weeks home training—not medical 
or chiropody—easy terms, no further capital needed, 
no goods to buy. 49th year, Write for free booklet 
Stephenson System of Foot Correction, 79 Back Bay, 


oe ee. 













<7 
OF EASY GROWING FLOWERS 
Marvelous mixture of hardy, all- 
» season blooming varieties. 19 kinds; 
B ey erything from Asters to Zinnias. 
Seed enough to plant 3 x 15 ft. bed. 
Big $1.00 value for only 10c post- 
paid. Also my 1944 Seed & Nursery 
¥* Catalog; America’s Largest, 650 illus- 
» trations, 60 in color; with words of fa- 
NSH mous song, ‘‘Old Fashioned G arden,” 
Send 10c to cover postage and packing. 
CATALOG FREE. 500,000 customers save 
money annually buying seeds and nursery 
items from me, a Seed and Plant Grower. 


R. nf SHUMWAY SEEDSMAN 


ROCKFORD, ILL. Established 1870 
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LIFE INSU Le 


POLICY PAYS 


\welis BENEFITS 


‘2000™ 


Policy Costs Only $1.00 a Month 


Foresight prevents heart- 
breaks — prepare NOW! 5- 





POINT 
PROTECTION 
Pays for 
LOSS of LIFE 


due to 


Provide for those you 
love this wise, easy way. 
Only a few pennies a day 
Will pay for DOUBLE 
DUTY LIFE INSURANCE, 
backed by Legal Reserves. 
Old reliable Pioneer Life 
Insurance Company of- 
fers this assured protec- 


tion without restrictions | 5-Old Age Disability 
as to Occupation, Travel 


Benefit Included. . 
or Residence and includes 


valuable Incontestability Clause — all as plainly 
Stated in the policy. Men, women and children 
from 10 years to 65 years of age eligible. No Red 
Tape—No Medical Examination! Full details sent 
by mail. No Agent will call. Write at once 
for FREE inspection offer. DON’T DELAY! 


PIONEER LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
7012 Pioneer Building e Rockford, Illinois 


1-Natural Causes ... 
2-All Sicknesses . . . 
3-Ordinary Accidents 
4-Travel Accidents. . 













Boston, Mass. 








young men like you. Listen, Dale. You’ve 
been raised in a Christian household, 
nurtured in the Christian Church. And all 
this business of war—I don’t mean the 
camp life of the training period, but the 
real ‘blood and tears’ of actual combat, 
| the suffering, the agony, the destruction, 
the uselessness of it, Dale—all this is as 
repugnant to you as your plaything was 
to me. But we couldn’t conduct any school 
worth having until we had thrown the 
obnoxious thing out of the window. And 
the sooner the same thing is done now, in 
the world’s schoolroom, the sooner we can 


settle down to real living and learning 
again.” 
Dale’s eyes were fixed unseeingly on 


Miss Halbert’s face. Her homely, practical 
illustration had enabled him to interpret 
himself at last. “You have to do it. You 
and young men like you.” 

With a strange thrill, he found himself 
recalling the stained glass window in the 
church. He saw it again, as he had seen it 
so many times, with the morning sunlight 
back of it bringing out all its richness of 
color and design. The kneeling, almost 


prostrate figure. the hands clasped in 
agony ... “If it be possible, let this 
pass . Nevertheless .. . 

“Not my will, but Thine.” 


With a quick, impulsive motion.Dale 
dropped his face in his hands. The inner 
revulsion of spirit that for so long had 
held him powerless, suddenly passed away, 
leaving him free in soul, a victor on the 
spiritual battlefield. His whole inner be- 
ing seemed flooded with a brilliant, illumi- 
nating radiance. No longer need he tor- 
ment himself by asking, “Why? Why?” 
It was enough for him that the disciple 
be as his master, and the servant as his 


lord. “Not my will, but Thine . 
A hand dropped on Dale’s bowed 
shoulder—an old, friendly hand. 


“We are proud to have you for our 
standard bearer, Dale.” Dr. Wickham’s 
voice spoke gently in his ear. “Lord, it is 


good for us to be here. Let us pray.” 
x kkk 
It wAs LATE that evening when the 


guests finally left for their homes. Dale, 
walking slowly under the elms with Vivien, 
paused when they emerged at the church 
corner. 

“T’m sorry the window isn’t being illumi- 
nated any more,” he observed thought- 
fully, with a wistful look at the building. 

I should like to have seen it again. But I 
can remember exactly how it looks. I'll 
see it always, wherever I go.” 

“And I, too,” whispered Vivien. “T’ll 
think of you—and pray for you, whenever 
I look at it. And there’s something else I 
want to say, too, Dale. I'll always be 
sorry for what I said to you this after- 
noon. But I was so worried. You were 
so unlike yourself—” 

“T know. It’s all right. 





Naturally, you 
|couldn’t think anything else. I didn't 
know what was wrong, myself.” Dale 


lapsed into silence. When he spoke again, 


}ened window. “ ‘And an angel came and | 
ministered unto him 
“A queer little angel,” 


He laughed—a soft, tender sound that | 


nevertheless ended on a note of triumph. | 


“An angel—in spectacles.” 
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his thoughts had returned to the dark- | | 
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murmured Dale. ey 
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RUG BOOK 


Decorating Guide 
Mail Coupon 


Its FRE or 1¢ Postal 


for 40 page Book of Rugs and 
model rooms in color. Tells how 


yy) YOUR OLD RUGS 
? and CLOTHING 


_ SAVE to V2 


. It’s All So Easy! Learn how 
* your materials are picked up 
at your door by Freight or 
® Express at our expense— 
»® how weshred, merge 





reclaim the valuable 
materials, picker, 
bleach, card, spin, dye 


and weave into lovely, 
deep-textured, new 
>, BROADLOOM RUGS 
*, that are Seamless, Revers- 
mca ible for double wear. 
< SIZES to fit all rooms 
~~ in popular solid 
colors, rich tweed 
blends, Early 
American, Oriental 
and 18th Century 
floral designs, ovals. 


FACTORY-to-YOU 
Over two million customers. We 
do not have agents or sell thru stores. 
*Sorry if War Work causes temporary 
delays, but Olson Rugs are worth waiting for. 

Chicago New York San Francisco 


4 
Ti COUPON OR \ | 
1¢ POST CARD j 

| 

am | 
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| 

| to OLSON RUG CO., A-67, Chicago 41, Ill. 
[Please mail RUG BOOK in Colors FREE to: 
5 
| 
I 
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ti-Pain 

Dr. Miles An 

lief for Headach esi 

cular rons : 

do not uP! ee et : 
i. directions ois. = 

Miles Laboratories, inc., 


3s 5 tablets 
ss as directed. 
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CHRISTIAN 


{5.00 000 WORKERS WANTED 


to sie Bibles, Testaments, good books, new 
Krystal Plax or velvet scripture mottoes, 
scripture calendars, greeting cards.Goodcom- 
mission. Send for free catalog and price list. 


GEORGE W. NOBLE, THE a co. 
Dept. 95, 542 S$. Dearborn St. Chicago 5, tll. 





MAKE $25-$35 A WEEK 
You can learn practical nursing at home 
in spare time. Course endorsed by phy- 
sicians. Thousands of graduates, 45th 
yr. One graduate has charge of 10-bed 
hospital. Another saved $400 while 
learning. Equipment included. Men, 
women 18 to 60. High School not 
required. hoes tuition payments. Write today. 
CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Dept. 553, 100 East Ohio Street, Chicago #1, II. 

Please send free booklet and 16 sample lesson pages. 
Name 
ii icrractecccettctnersnnticmmnemmncapecentaciasann, OU aisinnimngee Mall aia, 
















Still Another 


HELPFUL BOOK 
hy STANDARD 


HOW TO TEACH, 128 pages, paper 
bound, 50c copy, $5.00 dozen. This 
ee book is a new study of mind 
method, for parents, teachers, 
training classes. A scientific study, 
presented so clearly as to be prac- 
tical for any training class. Its clear 
outline and pungent illustrations 
make all twenty chapters decidedly 
interesting and helpful to workers 
in every Bible school. 
A few other Standard Helpful Books on 


Sunday School methods now enjoying big 
sales are: 


Christian Education and the Local Church $2.50 


Four-minute Talks for Superintendents... 
How to Lead a Bible School........... 1.25 
Sunday School Handbook............. -35 


Order from your 
bookstore, or ad- 
dress our Desk CH3 


PCN L Ee mea a 


8th and Cutter Streets, Cincinnati 3, Ohio 






No Fancy 
Price..Yet 
IT’S AGENUINE 


NATURAL 
SPONGE 


In “‘Handy Chenille’ you get genuine nat- 
ural sponge pieces padded into convenient 
shape in a cover of soft, half-inch tufted 
chenille. Because it is natural sponge, 
“Handy Chenille’ is unexcelled for wash- 
ing walls and woodwork, for general 
household cleaning, for toilet and bath. 
Holds plenty of water...will not drip 

.is soft and pliable when wet. 35c, 
50c, 75c and $1.00 sizes at drug, depart- 
ment, hardware stores. If your dealer can- 
not supply you, please write us direct 
and give his name. 


SCHROEDER & TREMAYNE, 
1711 Delmar Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 

291 Church St., New York, N. Y. 

455 St. Sulpice St., Montreal, Canada 





Inc. 





IMPRINT 


fl 
Soll STATIONERY REE S 
CLLMLALLMAALETAAAMAA MAM OOOO AN 
EXTRA MONEY QUICK! Send for FREE 
$ 


REETING samples of our new, popular $1.00 
CARD line of Personal Stationery. Everybody uses. Also 
2 8/2¢ uP} large line of fast selling Everyday Greeting Card assort- 
ments. Cards for BoysandGirlsinService. Special Offer. 
NEW ENGLAND ART PUBLISHERS, North Abington, Mass. 
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All! 


NONSENSE DESERVES ITS PLACE IN THE SUN 





| Books at Work 


Salesman—This book will do half your 


| work. 


Student—Fine, I'll take two of them. 
—Lookout. 


Uncivil 
Working in a munitions factory, a man 
got his coat caught in a revolving wheel. 
He was whisked up and whirled around 
and around till the foreman managed to 
switch off the machine. The workman 


' fell to the ground and up rushed the fore- 
| man. 


1.00 | 


“Speak to me, speak to me,” he said. 
“Why should I?” said the workman. “I 


passed you six times just now, and you 
didn’t speak to me!” 

Exchange. 
| Definition 
| Dentist: A man boring you to tears. 


Menthology. 


Late News 

There had been heavy rain and the 
| camp was flooded. 

Corporal: “Blimey, it’s like the Del- 
uge.”’ 

Tommy: “The what?” 

Corporal: “Haven’t you read about the 


| Deluge, and Noah and the Ark and Mount 
| Ararat?” 

Tommy: “No, we’ve been practically 
cut off here for three days and we haven't 
seen any papers.” 

—-Selected. 


| No Supper 


Julian Hawthorne told a party of 
friends one day that when he was a boy 
he once spent a whole day walking 
through the woods, and that when he ar- 
rived home, tired and famished, he found 

| fourteen pies in his mother’s pantry. “You 
| won’t believe me, boys,” he said, “but I 
| ate every one of those pies!” 
“Fourteen pies!’’ exclaimed one of his 
| listeners. “Did your mother punish you?” 
| “She certainly did,” replied Hawthorne. 
“She made me go to bed without my 
supper.” 

—-Exchange. 


Which One? 


| It was at a party at which a famous 
| alienist was a guest. “Tell us, Doctor,” 
| said another member of the, party, “how 
| do you really tell whether ‘a man is in- 
| sane?” 

“Oh,” he replied, “we just ask him a 
| few simple questions.” 

“What kind of questions?” pressed the 
heckler. “Let’s hear a sample.” 

“Well, sometimes we ask him a simple 
historical question,” replied the alienist. 
“For example: Captain Cook made three 
| Voyages around the world, and died on 





one of them. Which one was it?” 


“Oh, come now, Doctor,” puffed the 
heckler. “After all, we don’t all of us 
remember our history.” 

—The Watchman-Examiner, 


Point Well Taken 
The other day George S. Kaufman 
asked Oscar Levant if he understood the 
point system of rationing. “Very simple,” 
said Oscar. “You point to what you want, 
and the grocer says you can’t have it.” 
—Toledo Blade, 


Ink 

Farmer (proudly of his pigs): “Yes, 
sir, this is the cutest little pig I have, and 
his name is ‘Ink’.” 

Visitor: “How’s that?” 

Farmer: “Because he’s always running 
out of the pen.” 


—Watchman-Examiner, 


Won't Talk 
“Does your watch tell you the right 
time?” - 
“No, I have to look at it.” 
—Lookout. 


Lights Out! 


Colonel (inspecting barracks): ‘“Sup- 
pose the barracks caught fire, what order 
would you give?” 

Sergeant: “Cease fire!” 

—Menthology. 


‘Chute If You Must... 

The private was telling his chaplain that 
he felt a bit nervous about his first prac- 
tice as a paratrooper. “I am afraid,” said 
the soldier, “that my ’chute will never 
open.” 

“Calm your nerves, my boy,” said the 
chaplain. “I am afraid you are jumping 
to a hasty conclusion!” - 

—Link. 


...Be Seated 


Customer: I want to get an easy chair 
for my husband. 


Salesman: Morris? 
Customer: No—Horace. 
—Selected. 
Now You've Done It! 
The old family physician being away 


on a much needed vacation, he entrus sted 
the practice to his son—a recent medical 
graduate. When the old man returned, 
the youth told him that, among other 
things, he had cured Miss Ferguson, an 
aged and wealthy spinster, of chronic in- 
digestion. 

“My boy,” said the old doctor, “I'm 
proud of you, but Miss Ferguson’s indi- 


gestion is what put you through college.” 
—Kablegram. 
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A DIGEST OF THE 
MONTH’‘S BEST THINKING 
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“i briny, heaving and yawning waste. (And 
they’re making sailors out of men from Vu Meu Va 
Coeur d’Alene, these days.) The sky is 
ne a wilderness, windswept and_ limitless, ed 9 T | 
US treacherous and more dangerous than the urpee Ss ampa a 
aes sea. (And they’re making flyers out of Better than spinach—more food value, 
a cowboys.) The African desert and the tastes better, bears lonyer, produces more 
. ° : meals per , easier ‘ow ains 
' Papuan jungles are wilderness (and veals per plant, easier to grow. Contains 
‘nes eum ‘ter fist fwhtine more minerals, more protein, more vitamin 
an they've got Gloucester fishermen fighting A. Stands hot weather—Tampala is a real 
he in them). But nowhere on the globe is ‘cut-and-come-again’ vegetable for your 
e.” there wilderness like the thinking of our Victory Garden! Tampala is Delicious 
es iia i oe ar Smooth, tender, rich green leaves. Vigorous Cooks in 5 minutes, do ot 
at, present ene mic s, in which the vs are _ grower; ready to cut 6 weeks after planting seed: gk 
compass points of good and evil. It is new shoots and leaves keep coming. Plants ee St 
ade. ; s ; - . gee 2 ft. tall, 1% ft. across. New for 1944—a ; s 
t this that I hate. It is this we must fight, Burpee introduction. 15¢-Pkt. | Sep 
§ long after the killing of men is done with. n a 
om For that black jungle has deep roots, long Burpee's Marglobe ai 
* . Tomatoes he a 
and suckers; it can come creeping back, yes ss ZS 
even into the clearing. —" 
' Donald Culross Peattie + a . 
ing | in “Journey Into America” Burpee Ss Special 
ae ees Marglobe Tomatoes 
A s P Unrivaled for Victory Gardens—the result of 
POSTWAR world state, organized, ¥ ars of selection on Burpee’s Fordhook Farms. 
momeered enancre 4 ‘nolich- sarge, round, smooth, solid fruits, bright scar- 
cht engineered and financed by an English int, Thich: Gaaat. tonclous Macor, Canine a 


speaking alliance, is not going to come the table, also for juice and canning, The larg: 
vigorous vines bear an enormous yield ove 


a long season; also fine for growing on stake 
Disease-resistant, Certified seed. 15e-Pkt. 


Tendersweet Carrots 


tu pass, for the reason that there is no 
kout. common denominator of belief, or be- 
havior, or aspiration, upon which a char- 


ter or a covenant could be based. 







: Streamlined in shape, rich orange-red, winner of 
Sup- Lloyd C, Douglas the All-America Silver Medal. Crisp, sweet, ten- 
der " der, always smooth and uniform, delicious all 
~~ 2% season, A lot of food from a small space! 15¢-Pkt. 
; r a ” fom : 
. ’ for ftic---\Sengd Lime 
aii Tue hopes and prayers of the Old World n 
are with its most powerful offspring 
(the U.S.). For no nation in history has SG9EF * Food of 
that so great and honorable a destiny been — & 
prac- marked out by the course of events. a 
said | None ever had so high a mission of good T C 
never | will. On none have such high hopes been 
Nast : 1S : 15 Pkts., Burpee’s Best. In a 20x30-ft. garden 
d the ult. Marshal Jan C. Smuts last summer, these same kinds produced $59.88 
. in vegetables. Order now to be sure of these 
nping > + F , favorites—Burpee’s green beans, wax beans 
. —— beets, carrots, golden bantam corn, cucumbers 
m arro > ‘e oO yns arsley er adis 5 7 
_Link. ice cruelty and barbarism of the Japa- me lettuce, onions. parsley, red radish. S.q@ 


white radish, squash, swiss chard, tur- 
nips, tomatoes. 


tary training, not their home environ- Ww All 15 Pkts. (regularly $1.65) for 
chair ment. The people are helpless pawns in ; s Atlee Burpee Co. Order Right Away—Be Sure of Your Seeds 
the hands of their military leaders. When Philadelphia 32, Pa. or Clinton, lowa Burpee’s Seed Catalog FREE 


nese army reflect the result of their mili- 
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t} e If you live west of Ohio, S 
le war is over, there will be those in write to Clinton, Lowa This year the need for home-grown vegetables will bi 
Ds * Nver : 2 very great—America needs 22,000,000 Victory Gardens! 
aout” Y Japan who will govern the nation credit- Write for new 1944 Burpee Catalog, then or- 
eros ably in peae der early, avoid the rush. Leading American GARDEN 
i ‘ peace. Seed Catalog—describes “best vegetables to |p 
Dr ir F ope Pee) make your garden produce the ) food; 
. Harry W. Myers, Missionary to Japan flowers to make it colorful—Tamy Mam- 
ids moth Mum Marigold, Cheerful Petunia, ete. FOR 
away * & Send postcard, or the coupon. ICTORY 
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urned, | ered that youngsters don’t want sex. The : Send All 3 Pkts. Burpee’s 1 tae on sate 5 Packets, Burpee’s : 
other | duty of a comic-book heroine is to fight : Coa wale ee becuase ban tne priuetl.Galpanspaidden oni ' 
on, an for her boy friend, and not beguile. In a (No. 7027) co ccdics [No. 7001} a 
nic IM better books, she is about as sexy as the Re er ee ee : 

“Tm Statue of Liberty. Once in awhile she : Name a cneneenenctcntnnencnnntntnneentncntnctentnemaneneeneess 
iol may embrace the hero, but the emotional if pitta ind 
sllege.” effect is about as stimulating as a flash \" Zone 4 
nblegram. of the late Tom Mix kissing his horse. . P.O — oe — 4 
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An Invitation To “Herald” Readers 


FROM THE PUBLISHERS OF THE 


FUNK & WAGNALLS New Standard ENCYCLOPEDIA 


2] ALL WE ASK YOU TO PAY 


E ARE now on press with our new Win- 

ter 1944 Edition of the Funk & Wagnalls 
New Standard Encyclopedia, which in pre- 
vious editions sold over 14,000,000 copies. 

This latest edition, handsomer than ever 
before, has been curtailed by War Production 
Board Ruling No. L-245. Our printings are 
only half the quantity first planned. 

However, we have set aside 750 sets for 
“Herald” readers, and now invite you to be- 
come the owner of a set-—making this extraor- 
dinary offer to enable you to become ac- 
quainted with the volumes before you decide 
to buy. 

We want to send you Volume I with our 
compliments. Merely send us 10c to cover our 
mailing cost—more as evidence of your good 
faith than anything else. If, after examining 
Volume I, you want the rest of the 25-volume 
set, you may receive it at a ridiculously low 
price through our book-a-week plan. If you 
want no further books, you merely drop us a 
postcard saying so, and that ends the matter. 


We will enclose with Volume I a pamphlet 
giving the facts to show that this is one of 
the finest encyclopedias anyone can buy for 
home use—unsurpassed by any other at any 
price. 

In the meantime, we want to give you a 
few of these facts, to interest you in sending 
for Volume I. 

The new Winter 1944 Edition contains over 
52.000 articles. Compare this with any other 
encyclopedia in the world. You will find that 
it is at least 30% more than encyclopedias 
costing you up to six times as much as ours. 

Each volume (comprising about 500 double- 
columned pages) contains over a quarter of a 
million words—over 7,000,000 words in all— 
which will give you some idea of the com- 
pleteness of coverage of each subject. 

Each volume is as up-to-date as human in- 
genuity can make it. This edition has been 
revised to cover events of the past Fall, and 
each volume, as it goes to press, is brought 
finally up-to-the-minute. Our unique book- 
a-week delivery plan, bringing you the vol- 
umes as they come off the presses, makes it 
the most up-to-date of encyclopedias. 


Editor-in-Chief of the original edition was 
Frank H. Vizetelly, the beloved “Viz” of 
radio fame, and editor of the unexcelled Funk 
& Wagnalls New Standard (unabridged) Dic- 
tionary. Surrounded by a host of authorities 
in many fields, he brought this immense work 
into being. Editor-in-Chief now, in charge 
of revisions, is William Hendelson, well- 
known encyclopedist, aided by a large com- 
pany of recognized experts. 
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Yet the books are easy to read! Your 
children in grammar and high school can 
use them with profit. Free of abstruse word- 
ing and dry-as-dust-specialist attitude—and 
free also of concise, fact-omitting brevity— 
this grand encyclopedia will be your rainy- 
evening companion for many years to come. 

And in spite of their enormous contents, 
each volume can be held in one hand! Here 
is a new, streamlined, usable set that is at- 
tractive, interesting, and handy for daily 
reference. 

Nor does the incredibly low price we have 
set on the remaining volumes indicate the 
quality of materials and labor that went 
into the set. We have used a high-grade 
book paper, cover board, and cloth. The 
printing is clear-cut, and the binding has 
been done by one of the largest firms in 
the field. These are first quality books, as 
of course you will soon see for yourself. 


IS TEN CENTS TO COVER COST OF MAILING IT TO You [> 


amazingly low price of the set, and the fact 
that you pay for it at the rate of only a book 
a week, our pay-as-you-go plan puts no strain 
on any pocketbook. 

How much are the volumes? Here’s the 
surprise. You pay the postman, as the books 
are received by you, only 89c per volume, 
plus lle mailing cost. (No, you do not pay 
Post Office C. O. D. charges.) The complete 
set thus costs you only a fraction of what 
other high-grade encyclopedias cost you—and 
we want only to prove that ours is unexcelled 
for your use. 


For those who desire an especially attrac- 
tive binding, we have prepared a deluxe edi- 
tion—bound in dark blue leather-grained 
material, stamped in red and gilt, with page- 
tops harmoniously stained, and with head 
and tailbands for added strength. End-papers 
and frontispieces are excellent reproductions 
in full color and duotone of wood-cuts by a 
world-renowned artist, tht frontispieces being 
a collection of wood-cut portraits of Amer- 
ican Presidents, 

Remember that the contents of both Regu- 
lar and Deluxe Editions are exactly the same 
—only the binding is different. And although 
you may have Volume I in your choice of edi- 
tions for the same 10c, the balance of the vol- 
umes in Deluxe Edition will cost you some- 
what more ($1.39 per volume, plus Ile mail- 
ing cost) since they cost more to make. ... 
We want to make perfectly clear what you 
are getting. 

Don’t delay! Seven hundred and fifty sets 
are not many. You may lose out if you do not 
send off the coupon below at once. Please 
print clearly your name and address and do 
not forget to indicate your choice of Regular 
or Deluxe Editions. 

For the convenience of those readers who 
prefer not to cut the cover we have printed 
a duplicate coupon on page 52. 


UNICORN PRESS, Authorized Publishers 


Our plan, tested and ap- 
proved by many thousands, gives 
you the books as quickly as 
they come off the presses. 

Volume I is delivered to you 
immediately. Two weeks later, 
unless you cancel your reserva- 
tion, the next two volumes are 
mailed to you. Two weeks after 
that the following two volumes 
are sent, and so on. You thus 
receive your volumes, freshly off 
press, at the rate of a volume 
a week, 

You do not pay for any books 
in advance—but only as you re- 
ceive them. Considering the 


Address 


80 Willoughby Street, Brooklyn, New York. 


I inclose 10c¢ in coin or stamps. 
Winter 1944 Funk & Wagnalls New Standard Encyclopedia in the 
edition checked below: 

O REGULAR 

Please reserve the balance of a set for me in the same edition : 

If I decide to cancel the reservation after examining Volume I, 
I will write you saying so; otherwise you may send me two more 
volumes every two weeks. I will pay the postman for them, as received, 
at the rate of 89c per volume plus lle mailing cost for Regular Edition » 
(or $1.39 per volume plus same mailing cost for Deluxe Edition) 
and that is all! 

Volume I is mine to keep in any event, 


' 


Please send me Volume I of the § 


O DELUXE 


I sic cssitiniininibianniesiicicsnba nbsp absense 


City & State 





